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AMONG THE AZORES. 


By Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


AT SEA. 


Far away in the Atlantic Ocean there is a 


group of green islands, of which we know com- | ample time to enjoy the lovely views which it pre- 


paratively little, as they are somewhat out of the | 


way of ordinary travel. More than four hundred 
years ago they were accidentally visited by a 
merchant vessel which was driven 
vicinity by a storm. The vessel was bound to 
Lisbon, on reaching which port her commander 
made known his discovery to the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment, which sent out an expedition to take 
possession and settle upon the islands. These 
pioneers left an indelible impress upon their de- 
scendants, as the old quaint customs which they 
brought with them still remain, and the primitive 
tools of those days are still in use. 

Having decided on a summer cruise among 
these islands, I sailed out of Boston harbor one 
pleasant July morning, and as our vessel proved to 
be a fast one, and we had favoring winds all the 
way, the voyage out was delightful. 

These island gems, toward which we were sail- 
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| Graciosa, and Terceira. 3t. 
| Maria form the third group, and lie some seventy 


ing, are nine in number, and are somewhat widely 
separated, forming three distinct groups. Flores 
and Corvo are the first we approach, and a hun- 
dred and twenty miles distant we reach the second 
group, consisting of Fayal, Pico, St. George, 
Miguel and San 


miles further to the southeast. 
An ocean voyage, however pleasant, becomes in 


time monotonous, and it was with great delight 


that we heard one morning, our fourteenth at sea, 
that land was in sight. I looked anxiously in the 
direction pointed out, and was told that what 
appeared only a blue cloud on the horizon was 
the island of Flores. A few hours later, Corvo, 
its nearest neighbor, was faintly outlined, and 
before sunset they had grown upon our vision 


| until they looked like two green mountains rising 


out of the sea, and capped with fleecy clouds. 
Next morning we found ourselves near the 


| western end of the island, and as we had a light 


breeze and could only move slowly along we had 


sented. The island is in reality a mountain in the 


| sea, and is cultivated with the greatest care almost 
| to its summit. 
into their | 


We passed a succession of villages 
as we sailed along, and they were all built of stone 


A FLORES CART DRAWN BY 
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ISLAND OF FAYAL FROM PICO. 


and neatly whitewashed. They formed the pret- 
tiest pictures imaginable, nestled in the green 
valleys, or crowning some bold headland. 

As we neared Santa Cruz, the port of entry of 
the island, the American flag was displayed from 
our mast-head, and was the signal for the custom- 
house boat to visit us. It soon came alongside, 
and we found a number of dignitaries had come 
out to meet us, among them the governor of 
the island. Having given us permission to land, 
I returned with these officials and some of our 
own party for a few hours’ visit to Flores. 

There was no wharf, and so the boat was rowed 
into a rocky little cove, and after being pushed as 


far on to the beach as possible the boatmen 
took us in their stout arms and carried us to 
land. As our vessel had probably been seen 
a long distance off, the news of our arrival had 
spread rapidly over the island, and there was 
a large crowd at the landing to greet us. It 
is very seldom that an American lady visits 
that island, and I was so much of a curiosity 
that all the women gathered round me, asking 
me, in Portuguese, who I was, and where I 
came from. 

They were a strange looking crowd, bare- 
footed and bare-headed, with the exception 
of a gay-colored handkerchief, which most of 





VILLA FRANCA, 


them wore tied tightly under the chin. They wore 
full-gathered skirts and little short coats, and for an 
outside garment the prevailing fashion seemed to 
be one of these dress-skirts turned wrong side 


by 
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out and pinned about the neck. As I walked up gitl with bright black eyes and pleasing face, 





men 


s to from the landing toward the little quaint-looking | came into the room to be presented tous. We 
seen custom-house perched on a rock, the crowd on the | had a pleasant chat, considering that it was all 
had beach followed me till I was glad to take refuge carried on at second-hand, for the family did not 
was within, if only for a few moments. understand English and we could speak very little 
It The town is built mostly on the level land near | Portuguese, so we were obliged to speak through 
isits the shore, but some of the houses stretch back an interpreter. We were just thinking it was time 
sity upon the mountain in the rear, and look very to take leave of our new friends, when a door was 
xing pleasant nestling among the orange-groves. There | thrown open at the side of the room and we were 
re I is a large cathedral in Santa Cruz, with two 
towers, each surmounted with a small dome, 
are- and every village on the island has its stone 
tion church. The streets are very narrow and are 
t of paved with tiny stones, which form a very dura- 


ble though not a very easy walk to tread upon. 
As I was passing up the principal street, I heard 
a strange creaking sound, and pretty soon a 
queer-looking vehicle came rattling over the 
stones, which was a clumsy affair indeed. The 
body was made of hardwood, very thick, and the 
sides of the cart were formed of basket-work. 
The wheels were a solid piece of wood, without 
spokes, of course, and they creaked fearfully. 
I think those carts are considered the best that 
make the most noise, and if there were many 
in the place the din would be fearful. This 
cart was drawn by two patient-looking cows 
yoked together, and their horns were also tied. 
They were dragging a load of stones, but they 
were not as heavy as they looked, for the stones 
here are all light and porous. ‘The island is of 
volcanic origin, and nearly all of the rocks show 
the action of fire upon them. 

The consul of the port had gone to Layens, a 
town a few miles away, to attend a wedding, so 
the business was entrusted to a gentleman who TE GS CEs WO 
invited us from the custom- house to his own resi- 

; dence. His business office where we first entered | invited out into a pleasant dining-room to lunch. 











was on the ground floor, and looked out into a A handsome bouquet of flowers stood in the centre 
pretty garden, which was tastefully laid out. After of the table, and ranged about it were plates of 
our business was transacted, he invited us up-stairs | dried figs and raisins, different kinds of preserves, 
into the living apartments of the family. We were | and some sweet-cakes as thin as a wafer and unlike 
first ushered into the drawing-room, which was anything I had ever seen or tasted. Some lemon- 
large and quite gorgeous in gilding and stone- | colored drink was served in_tiny glasses, and I 
work. There were mats upon the polished floor, | afterward learned it was called liquer, and was 
and the furniture was of cane and bamboo. No | made from the juice of various fruits. While we 
woollen carpets or upholstered furniture is used | were eating, servants stood by with green boughs 
upon any of the islands, for the climate is so | to keep off the flies, which we found were as plenty 
moist they would gather dampness and mould | in that far-away island as at home. On leaving 
very quickly. We were introduced to the ladies | this hospitable mansion, which proved to be the 
of the family, and one of the daughters, a little | finest on the island, I was presented with a beau- 
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tiful bouquet of flowers and the cards of our 
hosts. 


We spent an hour or two longer on the island, | 


and then went on board our vessel again, and 
soon were on our way to Fayal, a hundred and 





WOMEN IN CLOAKS IN THE STREETS OF PONTA DELGADA, 


twenty miles distant. It has much the appearance | 
’ of Flores as we approach it from a distance; but a 
nearer view shows it to be under a greater state of 
cultivation, and it does not rise so abruptly from 
the sea. The villages are larger than those of 
Flores, and are laid out with greater regularity. 
The high lands are covered with orange-groves, 
and the many-colored fields of grain make a 
rich mosaic as they glow in the sunshine. I was | 
told at length that a rocky headland just before us | 
was Castle Blanco, and that as soon as we had | 
passed it, the harbor of Horta, the principal city | 
of Fayal, would be visible. 

I watched with eager eyes for the first glimpse; 
and when the scene actually burst upon my view | 
half of its beauty had not been told me, for it | 
shone like a beautiful gem in an emerald setting. | 
The houses are all of stone, plastered on the | 
outside, and most of them whitewashed. Now | 
and then I saw one’with a yellow tinge, and some | 
of them were in the rough state in which they | 
were built. There are stone landing-steps here, | 


so it is not so difficult getting on shore as at some | 





garment which they call a capote. 


should sail into the harbor and open fire upon the 
place. 

The streets are narrow, and some of them lead. 
ing to the mountains in the rear of the city are 
very steep. They are kept almost spotlessly clean, 
however, and paved nicely with small stones, 
None of the houses are occupied on the lower 
story except those of the poorer class. Stores are 
either kept there or it is neatly paved for a court- 
yard. One quite nice-looking house in the Rua 
San Francisco had a donkey stable underneath, 
and was occupied by a family above. There were 
wooden balconies to nearly all the windows, and 
they seemed to be a favorite resort for the ladies 
and children of the household. On all except 
the business streets the houses of the better class 
had spacious gardens connected with them, but 
they were all surrounded with such high walls 
that nothing could be seen of their beauty except 
as one peeped through a half-open gate now and 
then. I passed one house that had what its owner 
probably called a statue at the entrance to the 
grounds, but it was nothing more than an over- 
grown doll, dressed in bright colors and holding 
a stiff bouquet of earthenware flowers at her 
bosom. 

The houses are seldom more than two stories 
high and are covered with a roofing of red earthen 
tiles. There are very few chimneys there such as 
we use; in fact, the smaller houses have none at 
all, and the smoke, while cooking, has to escape 
the best way it can. The climate is so mild that 
fires are not needed, except for cooking, and fuel 
is so scarce that the poorer classes seldom build a 
fire more than once a week, when they bake 
enough to last them that length of time. 

Frequently, in passing through the streets in 
the older part of the city, I saw through the open 
door the interior of some of the poorer huts. 
The floors were of clay, and the furniture rude 
and very ancient, consisting of clumsy, high- 
backed chairs, rickety-looking benches, and non- 
descript bedsteads. One or two cheap, gayly- 
colored pictures generally adorned the walls, and 
either were meant to represent the Virgin Mary 
or some of the saints. 

The women in Fayal wear a strange kind of 
It is usually 









of the other islands. An old fort mounting fifteen | made of dark-blue woollen cloth, cut like a large 
guns stands near the landing, but I am afraid it circular, with an immense hood shaped like a 
would not be much protection if an ironclad | monk’s cowl and stiffened with whalebone, so 
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that it stands about two feet and a half from the 

shoulders. A more unbecoming garment, it seems | 
to me, could not have been invented, and I. 
believe it is worn in no other part of the world. 

The women here deal largely in fruit, some of | 
them purchasing whole orchards of oranges and | 
selling them by the basket at the street corners, 
or to other venders of the fruit. One old woman 
I always saw sitting near an archway at the head 
of the street leading from the landing-steps. In 
summer she sells figs, plums, apples, and pears, 
and in winter oranges and nespars. ‘The latter is 
a rich fruit about the size of a plum and makes a 
delicious preserve. It is such a convenient place 
for trade, that the old woman takes a great many 
dumps in the course of the day. These are a 
large copper coin, very thick and heavy, and 
worth about five of our cents. The Portuguese 
money is all so large that shopping here is 
attended with considerable labor, and I did not 
wonder that people carried good-sized bags to | 
hold their coin. These bags are a curiosity in 
their way. ‘They are made of patchwork, some 
tastefully put together and some with ugly com- 
binations of color, and nearly all ornamented at 
the corners with cotton tassels. 

Almost all burdens are carried on the head, and 
it isa novel sight for strangers to see the women 
coming from the old well in the public square, 
carrying their wooden water-jars on their heads. 
This ancient well is a large, square one, and quite 
deep, and they draw the water up in buckets. I 
could not help thinking how much easier they 
could get the water if there was only a windlass 
or a churn-pump, or even an old-fashioned well- 
sweep. But these people look with great disfavor 
upon any new invention, and prefer to draw water 
in the same hard way their ancestors did hundreds 
of years ago. 

The milkmen here have a singular outfit, con- 
sisting of two wooden jars fastened to a pole, 
which they sling across their shoulders. The dish 
with which they measure their milk is also hung 
to the same pole. They walk eight or-ten miles 
from their farms in the country to sell their daily 
supply of milk, and then trudge patiently back 
again. 

As I was strolling down the Rua San Francisco | 
one day, I saw an unusual crowd, and soon learned | 
that it was market day. The peasants were bring- | 
ing in the produce of their little plots of ground, | 





| and what fish they can catch. 


and buyers were there with pretty market-baskets, 
getting their family supplies. The market-place 
is a large court-yard enclosed with a high wall, and 


| and neatly paved, except here and there where a 


patch of soil is left, from which thrifty trees are 
growing. There are quaint little stalls arranged 
around the sides, and these are mostly tended by 
women. They were offering for sale queer little 
cheeses no larger than a saucer. I should have 
bought one, but unfortunately I had neither basket 
nor bag to put it in, and as they never have wrap- 
ping-paper here I had to leave it. I bought 
some delicious white plums, however, and those 


| which I could not eat I found room for in my 


pocket. There were all kinds of vegetables for 
sale, besides figs, lemons, plums, apples, and pears. 
The latter fruit was not nearly as good as we have 
in America, but the figs were delicious. 

The food of the poorer people is very coarse 


| and plain, consisting mostly of corn bread, with- 


out butter, and perhaps once a week a little meat 
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WATER-CARRIERS OF PICO, 


I saw a woman 
carry along the street one day what at first sight 
appeared to be a huge snake nearly four feet long. 
I was told this was a species of eel, which was 
considered a great delicacy. The shape and color 
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of the creature was so suggestive of a serpent, 
that I can never think of it without disgust. 

There are only about three or four horses in all 
Fayal, and these are owned by private persons. 
There are several stables in the place, but donkeys 
and mules are the only animals they have to let. | 
There are, perhaps, half a dozen old lumbering | 
barouches, and these are drawn by a pair of mules. 

The donkey saddle is a curious arrangement, | 
something like an arm-chair, and both gentlemen | 
and ladies sit sideway upon it. Though a clumsy- | 
looking affair, it is quite comfortable to ride upon, | 
as I found by experience. Donkeys are let by the | 
day or hour, as one chooses, for a small sum, 
including the services of a boy. A small party of | 
us hired some of these sure footed but ungainly- | 
looking steeds for an afternoon ride, and they | 
behaved so well that we shall always speak with 
favor of these animals, so often berated and much 
abused by travelers. 

The climate of the island is very fine, and the 
air, laden with the perfume of flowers, always | 
soft and mild. Many resort here to spend the | 
winter, and thus escape the rigor of other climes. 
The accommodations for travelers are excellent, 
especially at the Fayal Hotel, the principal ore 
in the place. It stands on the Rua San Francisco, 
looking directly upon the water, and thus com- 
manding a fine view of the harbor, and is admir- 
ably kept by Mr. and Mrs. Edwards. They set a | 


A DONKEY CART. 


bountiful and excellent table, plentifully supply- | 
ing their guests with all the delicious fruits of the | 
islands, and the charge is only a dollar a day of 
American money. 

The Peak of Pico, a beautiful cone-shaped | 
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mountain on the island of Pico, opposite Fayal, 
is a most striking object, whether seen from a 
distance or viewed from its base. 

The Peak has evidently been an eruptive vol- 
cano in ages gone by, but from its long silence 
the peaceful dwellers at its base seem to have no 
fears of its again breaking forth. The mountain 


| towers over seven thousand feet above the level of 


the sea, and rises in a symmetrical cone to a point 


| at the summit. It is covered with snow in winter, 


which sometimes lingers in small patches far into 
the summer. It is often covered with dense clouds 
for days at a time, and is an unfailing indication 
of the sort of weather that may be expected in 
the vicinity. I was favored with a view of a 
magnificent sunset on the mountain, and it was 
fully an hour, after the sun had left its base, 
before the shadow had reached the peak, and the 
changing colors of blue, purple, and crimson with 
which the sun painted the summit were beautiful 
in the extreme. Scarcely had the twilight faded 
ere the full moon arose over the southern base of 
the mountain, and bathed the whole scene in a 
flood of golden light. The white houses of Horta 


| glistened in its rays, and the view was one of 


enchantment as beautiful as it was rare. 

There are pretty villages all along the shore of 
the island, and these invariably built of stone, 
most of them plastered and neatly whitewashed. 
At two or three places a small custom-house is 
located, but Fayal is really the seaport for its 
trade. 

The soil is very fertile, producing an abundance 
of vegetables and the most delicious of fruits. It 
has a great many vineyards, and Pico wine is 
made in large quantities. The residents of Fayal 
go over there as we go into the country here, for 
recreation, and some of the wealthy people have 
summer residences there. 

The island of St. George is just opposite and is 
long and narrow, with high bluffs, especially on 
its northern side. It was curious, as we sailed 
along, to see the little patches of cultivated land 
on the steep sides of the island. It would seem 
as though a man could hardly get a footing there, 
much less to make anything grow. But they have 
thrifty vineyards, and patches of yams and pota- 
toes growing on every available space, and when 
the crops are ripe they carry them on their backs 


| over the bluffs to the villages. 


We saw a great many little mountain-streams 
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pouring down the ravines into the sea. 
brooks, which at some seasons swell into small 
rivers, are a great convenience to the islanders, 
for they do their washing in them. I often saw 
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These id cheese ; -— a ae t deal of their living comes 


from the sea, and the men go fishing whenever 
the weather is suitable. They build little stone 
walls of the black lava rock which abounds here, 


the Javadeiras, as the washer-women are called in | and over these they train their grapevines, and 


Portuguese, trooping down to the brook- side with 
a huge basket of clothes poised on the head. 
They rub them on the rocks for a wash-board, and 
spread them on a stone wall to dry, putting small 
stones on them to keep them from blowing away. 

Valons is the port of entry, and custom-house 
boats are kept here for the officials to cruise about 
in the discharge of their duty. “The town is a 
sleepy-looking place, nestled in a little green nook 
at the foot of a mountain, and has only a limited 
share of the commerce of the islands. 

St. George was visited by a volcanic eruption 
in 1808 which lasted a number of days, and the 
remains of the destructive lava streams which 
poured down its sides are plainly visible. The 
course of the fiery flood can be distinctly traced, 
and the beauty of the southern side of the island 
is greatly marred by the acres of blackened soil, 
which seem like a gloomy desert contrasted with 
the adjacent fertility. The inhabitants still re- 
member the great fire as seen by themselves, or 
its story told by eye-witnesses, and it is to be 
hoped they may never experience another such 
disaster, 

One morning the captain called me early, and 
said we were nearing the island of Graciosa, and 
that the view was too fine to lose. 
deck, and exclaimed with delight, as my eye rested | 
on the beautiful scene. The island is of a different 
shape from any of the rest, more graceful in 


| 


I hastened on | 


WATER-CARRIER AND MILKMAN IN FAYAL, 


the square-shaped enclosures look odd enough from 
| a distance. 


A mill for grinding corn, which one of our 


party saw, was a strange affair. In a sort of 
_ underground hut was a huge hopper and crank, 
fastened to which was an old cow, blindfolded, 


_that. went round the apartment at a clumsy 


outline, and I suppose this is what gave it its | 


name. It is not near as high as its neighbors, 
but has two or three beautifully-rounded hills 


upon it, on one of which stands a church, with a | 


winding road leading to it, fenced with a white- 
washed stone wall. 


walk, and thus turned the mill, which a small boy 
tended. On all the other islands the corn and 


| wheat are ground by windmills, and they look 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The island appeared to us | are followed about by a curious crowd. 


very picturesque, crowning the highest land with 
their sails spread to the breeze. ‘Strangers are a 
rarity on the island, and whenever they visit here 
They 


like a little Paradise, and as some of our party | have an eye to business, too, and eagerly offer 


had occasion to land here we waited eagerly for | 
their report. 
They were disappointed, however, with what 


they saw, and found by experience the truth of the | he concluded he did not care to purchase. 


quotation, that ‘‘ distance lends enchantment to 
the view.”’ The houses are much inferior to 


their wares. 


A gentleman of our party met a 


| woman on one of the streets with a goose in 


those on the other islands, and the inhabitants | 


seem to be miserably poor. 


her arms, which she wanted very much to sell ; but 
The 
numerous round hills upon the island which they 
so carefully cultivate are nearly all flat upon the 
top, and often have a sunken basin, which looks 


The island is some- | as though it might have been the crater of a 
thing of a farming region, and they make butter | volcano at some remote period. 


It is an isolated 
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the third discovered in the central group, 
is somewhat larger than Fayal, and fully as 
attractive in its general appearance. Like 
most of its sisters, it has its sentinel moun- 
tain, Monte Brazil, which is joined at the 
mainland by a narrow strip of soil. Its 
chief city, Angra, is finely built, and has 
more pretension to elegance than any other 
of the island cities of the Atlantic. It is 
charmingly situated on the southern shore 
of the island, and has a good landing 
but ngt a very safe harbor. Being an 
open Whew § with not always secure 
anchorage, it is found, at 
some seasons of the year, 
to be difficult of access. 
It has some pretensions to 
literary culture, and a col- 
lege, or advanced school, 
is located here. 

The streets of Angra are 
wide, and the sidewalks 
commodious, which cannot 
be said of the other island 
cities. In most of them 
the sidewalks are reduced 
to the narrowest possible 
limits, and one often is 

obliged to step into the street in order to 
pass a more than ordinary-sized person. 

The country scenery in Terceira is lovely, 
and flourishing orange-groves abound. This 
fruit forms the only export of the island, and 
vast quantities of it are shipped to England. 

St. Miguel, over seventy miles distant, is 
the largest island in the Azores, and in some 
respects the most lovely. The scenery is 
enchanting, and the soil is all under a fine 
state of cultivation. It is about fifty miles 
long, and perhaps twelve miles broad, and 
has the usual diversity of mountain and 
valley. It formerly had no secure anchorage, 
and vessels were obliged to lay off in the 
roadstead, and in case a gale of wind arose 
suddenly, slip their anchors and put out to 

AZOREAN CHARACTERS. sea. But a breakwater has been built at 

great labor and expense, and now affords a 

spot in the ocean, and its inhabitants dwell in | safe anchorage for the large fleet of whalemen and 
undisturbed solitude for the greater part of the | merchant vessels that frequently seek the port of 
year. Ponta Delgada, the principal city of the island. 

The island of Terceira, so named because it was _ This is really one of the finest cities under Portu- 














guese rule, and its inhabitants, numbering between 
forty and fifty thousand, seem more wide awake 
and enterprising than their island neighbors. 


THE ST. MICHAEL’S CARAPUGA. 


There are some excellent hotels here, and on the 
business streets are stores well stocked with goods, 


mostly imported from Lisbon, with which city 
regular communication is had by steamers twice 
a month. 

One of the nobility, with the title of baron, has 
a magnificent residence at Ponta Delgada, sur- 
rounded with extensive grounds. Landscape gar- 
dening would seem to have reached perfection 
here, for nothing can be more lovely than the 
grottoes, cascades, artificial caverns, and parterres 
of the most rare and gorgeous flowers that meet 
the visitor at every turn of this island paradise. 

This charming spot, however, is not without its 
shadows, for it is sometimes visited by earthquakes, 
though none have occurred recently. It has some 
famous sulphur springs called the Furnas, which 
issue boiling hot from the earth, and are said to be 
efficacious in the cure of rheumatism and kindred 
chronic diseases. They are much resorted to by 
the inhabitants, but the fame of their healing 
properties has not extended far enough to attract 
many foreign visitors as yet. 

San Maria is the smallest and most insignificant 
of the group, and is seldom visited, except by 
native vessels, which go there for the fine clay with 
which the island abounds. This is shipped on 
board their vessels in the form of round balls and 
exported ® the different islands, a large share of 
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it being carried to Fayal, where it is used in 
making the quaint-shaped pottery so much ad- 
mired at the present time. 

On our homeward trip we visited Corvo, the 
smallest island of the first group, and about twenty 
miles from Flores. It is almost out of the world, 
as it were, and is a barren, forsaken-looking place. 
Only six miles. long and three miles broad, its 
poor inhabitants have but a limited territory 
from which to gather their subsistence. There is 
but one village upon the island, and this was 
apparently built in the only available spot for 
such a purpose. The streets are very narrow, 
some of them scarcely more than lanes, and 
seem to lead nowhere in particular. The houses 
are of the rudest description, and the people nearly 
all utilize their front yards for pig-pens and hen- 
coops. No horses are found upon the island, but 
they have a small breed of cattle, and a few sheep 
browse upon the patches of verdure that are found 
here and there. They raise corn and wheat in 
small quantities, and a few yams and potatoes. 
They have a circular threshing-floor near the 
village centre, made of clay, where five oxen tied 
together were threshing out a small quantity of 
wheat upon it. They will patiently work in this 
way for half a day, when one of our modern flails 
or machines for such work would have done it in 
an hour’stime. Their farming tools are the rudest 


A TYPE OF THE ISLANDERS. 


imaginable, and so ancient in construction that 
they would be considered a valuable addition to 
an antiquarian museum. 
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The Portuguese Government does not care to have 
any improvements reach these islands; so with all 
their beauty and wealth of fruits they are far 
behind other civilized countries in regard to the 
comforts and conveniences of life. ‘These gems 
of the sea are delightful places to visit, especially 
for invalids, and many resort here to spend the 
winter months. Snow is never seen except on 
the Peak of Pico, and then only during the winter 
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months. Sometimes there is a slight frost, and 


| occasionally a little frozen rain, but this seldom 

occurs, and the islands are green all the year round, 

The hotel accommodations of the island are 

_ good, especially at Fayal and St. Michael’s, and 

tourists who desire a sea voyage and the sight of 

| a quaint bit of Old World civilization cannot do 

_ better than to take passage in some vessel bound 
| to these island gems of the Atlantic. 





THE MORMONS AND THE PRESIDENT. 


By Hon. E. 


Axsout fifty millions of people inhabit the 
United States. Among them are found men of 
every sect and every nationality. But one class, 


however, is infamous enough to rejoice over the | 


attempt upon the life of President Garfield, and 
to applaud the atrocity of Guiteau. 
class referred to should do so is not surprising, 


for assassination has ever been inseparably con- | 


nected with the polity of the Mormon Church. It | 
was the favorite method of Brigham Young for | 


the maintenance of his terrible power. It is by 
no means discountenanced under the present hie- 
rarchy. Because at his inauguration the President 


spoke a few noble words by which he evinced his | 
purpose of enforcing the laws in Utah as well as in | 
Washington, the “saints’’ of these latter days pre- | 


tend to see the hand of Providence in the present 
national affliction. 


him for even promising to do his duty toward that 
insubordinate and stubborn people. 
an impudence truly sublime. Composing an 
oligarchy with foreign tendencies within the limits 
of this mighfy Republic, they assume to sit in 
judgment on all temporal powers. The President 
and the Supreme Court of the United States are 
especially subject to their censure; the former 
for the simple reason that he has pledged himself 


to do his duty; the latter, because it has held to | 


be valid certain laws which seriously interfere 
with the favorite measures of the priesthood. Had 
anything been needed to fill the Mormon cup of 
iniquity to the brim and to convince the American 
nation that there is good cause to find that people 
guilty on the various charges against them, the 


That the | 


They assert that the sufferings | 
of President Garfield are a just judgment upon | 


They possess | 


A. THOMAS. 


| comments of the Salt Lake press and the expressed 
satisfaction of the Mormon people furnish all 
that was wanting. 

The blighting influences of their doctrines are 
spreading over some of the fairest portions of the 
Pacific Slope. Already has the shadow fallen 
_ upon Arizona and Idaho, Colorado and Wyoming. 
Victorious in war, successful in negotiations, the 
founder of the highest national credit, the eman- 
cipator of millions, honored abroad, peacefully 
established at home, our Republic can no longer 
permit this foul blot to remain on its escutcheon. 
| No one asks for persecution. A strict enforce- 
ment of the laws against all evil-doers, equally and 
unwaveringly, is alone sought for. When the 
public sentiment of this nation is aroused, the 
doom of polygamy and of the other evil dogmas 
of the Mormon faith will be enforced. The laws 
cannot interfere with a person’s religious belief; 
| but they may prohibit criminal acts, the result of 
that belief, and the moment that the unlawful 
| deeds of the Mormon hierarchy are entirely sup- 
| pressed, no bonds of union will hold the priest- 
| hood together, the Church will crumble to pieces, 
| and but little religion will be left to quarrel over. 

What then might remain of Mormonism would 
| prove no more obnoxious than the tenets of many 
other sects. 
The subject now is not a difficult one to dispose 
of. The rights of fifty millions as against those 
of a quarter of a million can be readily adjusted. 
But the same ratio will not exist for any great 
| length of time. Soon the problem will prove a 
far more difficult one to solve than was that of 
| Slavery, but a few years since. Great Britain and 
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Scandinavia are being effectually canvassed by 
Mormon missionaries. Thousands of the most 
ignorant and depraved are annually drawn from 
these countries and poured into the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake. The teachings of these emissaries 
appeal to the baser portion of human nature. 
Animal comforts, beastly gratification, are prom- 
ised as inducements to become converts. ‘* New 
stakes’’ in Zion are being set throughout the 
Pacific Slope, and bishoprics established in all of 
the adjoining States and Territories. The Mor- 
mon polity, however vicious, is based on shrewd 
common sense. Its object is the greatest good 
for the smallest number, and it has proved a per- 
fect success. The institution is a close corporation, 
from which the President of the Church, his Coun- 
sellors, the Twelve Apostles, and a few others 
derive unlimited authority. They also acquire 
great riches from the tithings paid in by the poor 
and superstitious masses ef the church members. 

Claiming to be the ‘‘ Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints,’’ it is impossible to discover 
in their dogmas anything that savors of Christian 
theology. A strange compound appears, how- 
ever, of doctrines drawn from the faith of the 
Jews and of the Buddhists, and the theory of 
‘“‘blood-atonement’’ has led practically to the 
offering of human sacrifices. 

The supreme absurdity of the proposition that 
the practice of polygamy tends to promote a pure 
and spiritual religion need not be discussed here. 
Without any reference to that offense, there is 
nothing pure or spiritual in the faith of the Mor- 
mons. ‘‘ They are of the earth, earthy.’’ The 
Church has existed for half a century. Nearly a 
quarter of a million converts have been made. 
What are the results? Has even one man truly 
great appeared in it? Has it produced a states- 
man, poet, general, orator, patriot, or philanthro- 
pist? Is any man to-day happier or holier for 
the theology of Joseph Smith? Are we indebted 
to it for asingle great or noble sentiment? Could 
any of these questions be answered in the affirma- 
tive, we might entertain some feeling of compas- 
sion, or a hope that proper treatment might recall 
them to the-path of duty. But under the existing 
state of facts what can the Mormons demand but 
simple justice, the justice which we desire them to 
receive, but for which they have the greatest 
aversion. Their highest claim to consideration is 
in their own language, that they have ‘‘ made the 


desert to blossom as the rose.’? They have indeed 
been industrious, but in pursuit of the best interests 
of the hierarchy. 

Were they accomplishing good, many evils 
could be overlooked ; but in all things they are 
anti-Christian as weil as anti-American. Their 
arrogant bearing in Utah, where they are so 
greatly in the majority, their threats of vengeance 
against the American people and all others whom 
they deem their enemies, their advocacy of blood 
atonement, and the comfort which they derive 
from the belief that eventually all inimical to 
them will be destroyed with fire unquenchable, 
does not well accord with the theology of Christ. 
Neither does the fact that Utah and all the Mor- 
mons are ruled by a small oligarchy composed of 
their President and Twelve Apostles, that freedom 
of thought and of speech is not permitted there 
(except in Salt Lake City, under the guns of Fort 
Douglas), that polygamous wives, irrespective of 
age and nationality, without any process of natur- 
alization, are permitted to vote and to enjoy all 
the other rights of citizenship, that hostility to 
republican institutions is thoroughly instilled into 
the heart of each new convert, and of every Mor- 
mon child, and that all are taught that it is a 
w@ritorious act to disobey the laws of the United 
States, correspond well with the principles of the 
American Government. They boast that they 
will yet be strong enough in their mountain fast- 
nesses to cope with the national power, and so 
great is the superstition of the masses that they 
believe when the inevitable time for action arrives 
the leaders of the faithful will call to their aid the 
mighty host of heaven. 

Any other Government possessed of one twen- 
tieth part of the power of the United States would 
long ago have wiped this stain from the face of 
the earth. But America, young, generous, mighty, 
apathetic, careless of the future, nurtures in her 
bosom the reptile that will yet endeavor to sting 
her to the heart. 

The founder of the Mormon Church, ambitious 
of power, desirous of the means to gratify his 
animal instincts, without a spark of genius, but 
guided by low cunning, chose religion and super- 
stition as the instruments with which to attain his 
end. He palmed off upon his credulous followers 
the dreamy productions of a valetudinarian for 
the inspirations of Jehovah. Avowing the dogma 





| of plural marriage, persecuted for what he did, 











not for what he believed, becoming as much of 
a martyr as John of Leyden, or Kniperdoling, 
his mantle fell to Brigham Young. That leader 
was far superior in talents to Joseph Smith. His 
intellectual powers were coarse, strong, practical. 
He led the exodus from the States to the valley of 
the Great Salt Lake. Burning with hatred for 
the land of his birth, suffering with his followers 
in the hour of their most fearful trials, leading 
them successfully to their promised land, he 
gained over them an ascendancy such as has 
rarely been acquired by any of the sons of men 
over their fellows. Arriving in Utah, he was un- 
disturbed for a long time either by the Mexican 
or American Government. He became absolute 
dictator. Even after the establishment of other 
authority, he received from most of his followers 
implicit obedience until the time of his death. 
He combined, as he termed it, the order of Mel- 
chisedec with the plan of organization of the early 
Christian Church, found a place in the priesthood 
for every enthusiastic spirit, and by his choice of 
presidents, apostles, bishops, counsellors, high- 
priests, and members of seventies, gave offices to 
many and cemented the bonds of the Church. He 
also formed a complete system of gradation and 
promotion, as well as of espionage, and plaééd 
himself firmly in the highest seat of power. 

According to the law which he enunciated, the 
lands of Utah in the first instance belonged exclu- 
sively to the Church, and in its distribution he was 
not forgetful of his own interests, nor of those 
of his immediate followers. He subsequently 
formed and carried out the plan of erecting in 
each town or county of importance a ‘‘ Zion’s 
Co-operative Mercantile Institute,’”’ which, man- 
aged by his favorites, monopolized nearly all the 
business of Utah, excluded the Gentiles from par- 
ticipation therein, and greatly increased the reve- 
nue which he had perniciously derived from the 
payment of tithings to the Church. The payment 
of this tithing is strictly enforced, and no stronger 
cause exists to-day for the excommunication of a 
brother than the fact that he has been remiss in 
making these payments to the officers of the 
treasury. 

After the organization of Utah into a Territory, 
Brigham Young was appointed governor. Thus 
he was at the same time at the head of the Church 
and of the political and mercantile interests of 
the Territory. Though soon superseded in the 
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office of governor, he maintained his political 
supremacy, and by means of his ‘‘ Band of Dan- 
ites’’ enforced speedily, secretly, mercilessly, in 
despite of Federal powers, his own fatal decrees. 

Then was organized a most effectual plan for 
proselyting. The first Mormons, renegades to 
their religion and to their country, were nearly 
all Americans. The high officers of the Church 
are, with few exceptions, filled by them to-day, 
Yet the institution is emphatically foreign, and it 
was soon apparent to the astute mind of Brigham 
Young, that if his Church was to flourish, its 
strength must be derived from other countries. 
Zealous emissaries, under his direction, were sent 
abroad. The offscourings of Protestant Europe 
have been gathered into the valleys of the Ameri- 
can Zion. 

The gospel, as preached to these converts, 
abounds with promises of peace, plenty, and par- 
adise in this world, ‘and a glorious immortality 
in the one to come. But if these promises are no 
better fulfilled as to the future than the present, 
most Mormons will have a far more realizing sense 
of the place described by Dante than of the one 
piciured by Milton. 

From the time that a Mormon is baptized his 
enforced contributions to the wealth of the priests 
commence. If in America, it is nominally for 
the exclusive use of the Church, but actually for 
the pockets of the ‘‘ leaders in Israel.’’ Ifa poor 
Mormon has no money, he turns wheat and pota- 
toes, beef and poultry, hay and wool, into the 
insatiable maw of the Church. If the convert is 
baptized in foreign lands, he is persuaded as 
speedily as possible to sail for America. If he 
has money, the elders receive it in trust until he 
arrives in Utah. He will neversee it again. He 
may be paid in lands and merchandise at the 
Saints’ own valuation, but the money will never 
be returned. It will inure to the benefit of apos- 
tles and elders. If the convert is poor, he will 
be furnished with a ticket to Utah. When there, 
he will ascertain that he is involved in a debt to 
the Church which he can never pay. Instead of 
diminishing, he will find that it increases every 
year, and he will learn that he has a job on hand 
similar to that of filling a well which has no 
bottom. 

When the trains, which during each month roll 
down the valley of the Great Salt Lake, enter the 
city of that name, the apostles and bishops meet 
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to receive the new converts, to welcome them to | another, he will, according to Mormon theology, 


Zion, and especially to select from the youngest | 
and prettiest a third, eighth, or eleventh wife, as | 
the case may be. The higher orders of the | 
priesthood are allowed to choose first. Many a | 
girl scarcely eighteen is compelled to become the | 


polygamous wife of a bishop of sixty. No pre- | 
conceived affection or plighted troth is permitted 

to interfere. Younger or more fascinating lovers 

must be renounced. Until recently, the anath- 

emas of the Church and the fierce wrath of the 

Danites were certain to descend upon the heads 

of all those who dared to withstand the desires of 

such ‘‘ holy’? men. Deprivation of goods, torture, 

and assassination have freqnently been the result 

of such acts of disobedience. 

After the farce of a marriage ceremony is per- 
formed, these young women, under age and of 
foreign birth, are allowed to vote, and are granted 
all the rights of citizenship. The men are told to 
have no dealings with the Gentiles, but to pur- 
chase everything they require at Z. C. M. I., or 
at least of some brother in the faith, and last, 
but not least, to promptly pay their tithing. 
They are then taken through the ‘‘ Endowment 
House,” the mysteries of which have been but 
partially explained, where, however, the perform- 
ances are said to excel even those of the Mormon 
theatres. 

No Mormon, until he reaches Salt Lake City, 
can pass through the Endowment House. Many 
baptized Mormons never come to America. Con- 
sequently they are deprived of this inestimable 
privilege, and of attaining the highest round in 
the ladder of Mormon saintliness. When he does 
succeed in reaching the hallowed spot, he is pre- 
sented with endowment robes, which he wears 
through life, and in which he is finally buried. 
These robes resemble an ordinary woollen under- 
shirt and pair of drawers, marked with certain 
hieroglyphics and cabalistic sentences. Possessed 
of two or more of them, each saint is permitted to 
change for the purpose of cleanliness; but he is 
not allowed to take one robe completely off with- 
out having another at least partly on. For in- 
stance, a good saint, after pulling his right arm 
out of the one that he has been wearing, must 
insert the same arm in a clean robe before he can 
withdraw the other arm from the robe that is 
soiled. Should he make a mistake and remove 
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one garment entirely before putting on part of 


be in imminent peril of hell-fire. 

When a Mormon is married, he again passes 
through the Endowment House, where additional 
mummeries are performed. The farce is repeated 
every time that a new concubine is added to the 
harem. 

The priests perform these marriages, attend to 
other rites, interfere with the business relations of 
the laymen, dictate marriages, prescribe styles of 
dress, settle the disputes, where such settlement is 
required by the interests of the Church, meddle 
with politics, get elected to the legislature, hold 
other offices, give orders generally, and pocket 
the plunder. 

The legislation-of these priestly lawgivers is 
somewhat striking and peculiar. Their statute 
books may be searched in vain for any law against 
incest, seduction, or bastardy, to say nothing of 
bigamy. The doors are literally thrown open to 
all those wishing to procure divorces, which may 
there be obtained upon the most flimsy pretexts. 
Licentiousness abounds, and the illegitimate chil- 
dren are increasing in great numbers ; illegitimate 
according even to the very loose construction of 
the Mormon expounders; children whose parents 
never went through the slightest form of marriage. 
Home influences are unknown in polygamous 
families. The women are downtrodden and in 
many cases heart-broken. The children grow up 
ignorant, brutish, sensual. 

If a man, disgusted with the pretensions and 
practices of the Mormon Church, withdraws from 
it, or if an evangelist attempts to begin his work 
in the towns of Utah, a system of persecution will 
be inaugurated which, for malicious ingenuity, is 
unparalleled. Protection may be found in Salt 
Lake City, and sometimes in a few of the larger 
towns; but asa rule an American citizen has no 
rights in Utah that a Mormon is bound to respect. 
Though within a territory over which floats the 
stars and stripes, he is not in many instances per- 
mitted to worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. No Gentile, as the non- 
Mormons are called, would desire to send his 
children to a Mormon school. Mormons and 
Gentiles are nevertheless taxed alike for the con- 
struction of school-houses, which, after comple- 
But we are 
incorrect in saying that the two classes are taxed 
alike, for the Mormons assess as value the property 
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of their Gentile neighbor at at least twice as much 
as that of.their brother in the faith. 

Thus far this people have succeeded in defying 
the laws and the Government of the United States. 
This is the result, partly of their pernicious jury 
system, partly of the unity and power of the 
Church, in some degree of their plan of. intimida- 
tion of the weaker brethren, who incline to the 
right, and especially of the mysterious influence 
which they have exerted for years in the depart- 
ments in Washington and in Congress. Bound 
together by oaths terrible to the ignorant mind, 
one Mormon will not convict another of a crime, 
except, as in the case of John D. Lee, when in- 
structed to do so by the highest Church authorities 
for the promotion of Church measures. 

Such is the sect, the members of which see in 
the act of Guiteau the fulfillment of some of their 
prophecies, and who congratulate each other that 
they have received further evidence of their being 
finally avenged upon all of their enemies. They 





liken Utah, with her lofty mountains, rich valleys, 
and great dead sea, not without reason, to the 
land of Palestine, and give to their own chief city 
the name of Zion. They greatly prefer the early 
faith of the Hebrews to the Gospel of Christ, 
and in their similes, customs, and belief approach 
nearer to the abominations of the Orient than to 
the virtues which should belong to an American 
and a Christian people. 

A little prompt legislation is required from 
Congress. Good juries can and should be pro- 
cured in Utah the same as elsewhere. A few laws 
should be modified. The people of this nation 
should see to it that Congress does its whole duty. 
We advise no special legislation against the Saints ; 
but we do desire such action as will Americanize 
Utah, and render her people as amenable to the 
laws as they are in the other Territories. 

Possessed of an educated, refined, and law- 
abiding people, Utah might well be regarded as 
an earthly paradise. 





WITHERED. 


By J. M. E. Saxsy. 


I LFT them to my drooping face ; 
My heart above them grieves ; 

Of all their beauty, not one trace 
Lies on those leaves. 


And yet, with trembling lip, I kiss 
Each precious withered flower ; 

Baptized in tears, I still do bless 
Their gentle power. 


For none can know what feelings wake 
In passionate heart like mine, 

That hoards a trifle for sweet sake 
Of dreams divine ; 


That gives to dust and ashes Love 
Which lived in Hope’s own bower ; 
That broods, with yearning pain, above 

A faded flower. 


Through shower of kisses, mist of tears, 
There rises from the Past 

A vision that no coming years 
Can overcast. 


The small white hand, so soft and true, 
That gave those flowers away, 


Still sparkling with the bridal dew 
Of yesterday. 


The smiling eyes, that seemed to gaze 
Beyond Earth’s cloudy rim, 

As if their holy power could raise 
Life’s curtain dim. 


The tender heart, so fain to shed 
Its sunshine everywhere. 

Oh, blossoms fragrantless and dead, 
Yet once so fair! 


O flowers she loved, ye were so bright, 
I took you as a sign, 

For winsome words and laughter light 
With flowers entwine. 


And flowers and words and touch and tone 
Seemed wreathed around my heart 

In garland immortelle, that none 
Might tear apart. 


My cherished Hope! my cherished Flower! 
Dear tokens that she gave, 

I lay you—withered in an hour— 
Upon her grave. 
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if ox ‘THERE WAS ROAST BEEF AND MUTTON,” 
; 


THE GOOD DEACON’S DREAM. 


By Titus TuTtte. 


Wuart the good Deacon Jones had for supper one eve, | 
It would puzzle your brains quite a while to conceive ; 
And e’en if I'd tell you, you'd hardly believe 

The deacon could do it 

And never once rue it, 

Or find himself through still able to breathe. 


There was roast beef and mutton | 
Enough for a glutton ; | 
And when he had finished, his clothes would not button ; 
While the pie and the tart, 

Made with consummate art, 

Were just as they should be, and quite to his heart. 
Then the veal and the stew, 

And the cucumbers too, 

Were sights for an epicure’s vision to view. 

For a man of his size 

He had very large eyes, 

And a belly you'd find it a task to surprise; | 
But it must be confessed 
That beneath his white vest 

Lay an indolent, turbulent, quarrelsome pest, 

Which stirred up his bile 

In an unpleasant style 

And never allowed him a moment of rest. 

For the Lord, in his mercy a bountiful giver, 
Had cursed Deacon Jones with a very bad liver. 


So, when he retired to his couch for the night, 

After “‘ doffing” his breeches and ‘‘ dowsing” the light, 
Could you wonder he felt, as another man might, 

That the prospects of sleeping were not very bright? | 


In vain did he turn with the hope of repose, 
And test all the dodges that every one knows, 


Such as counting one hundred or stroking his nose, 
Or feeling the bedpost with two of his toes. 

And never before were such things known to fail, 
’Till now, with the deacon, they proved no avail. 


He groaned and he grumbled, 
He tossed and he tumbled ; 
But mutt’ring and mumbling, 
Or tossing and tumbling, 
Brought never a wink 

Or the sign of a blink 


-To the eyes of the deacon, who swore some, I think. 


Now this fellow Jones was a man who did right, 
And was to his parish its sole “ shining light ;’’ 
While every one vowed 

That he prayed very loud, 

And certainly did read the Gospel aright. 

So, surely, a man of his goodness and years 
Would scarcely be troubled with pagan-like fears ; 
But nevertheless as he lay in the gloon— 

Unable to see to the end of the room— 

He was prone to believe 

That his eyes did deceive, 

Yet he ¢hought that he saw a real spook on a broom! 
In an instant his heart 

Gave a bound and a start, 

While his fishy blue eyes 

Opened wide in surprise, 

And the hair on his head felt as if it must rise. 


Ev’ry moment it grew 

More distinct to his view 

With its horrid long horns and its horrid tail too, 
While a halo around it—decidedly blue— 
Disclosed to the gaze (this description’s not new) 
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“HE THOUGHT THAT HE SAW A REAL SPOOK ON A BROOM!” 


A very long nose and a very long chin 

Stretched ever apart in a sinister grin. 

** Are you there, Deacon Jones ?” 

Came in sepulchral tones ; 

And the answer was given in side-splitting groans, 
For the ague had certainly captured his bones. 


Once again came the sound 

Which had made his heart bound, 

And the deacon, in terror, looked carefully round, 
Half thinking a way of escape could be found; 
But, alas for his plight! 

The abominable sight 

Had stationed itself by the door to his right, 
Thus totally crushing all hopes of a flight. 

Seeing which the good Jones, 

In his humblest of tones, 

Interspersing his speech with a great many moans, 
Pleaded hard that the fright 

Would retire for the night 

And leave him to quiet his weary old bones. 


* Oh, do A/ease avaunt 

And some other man haunt, 

As surely a deacon is not what you want. 

So I beg of you go, 

For you certainly know 

That I preach against sinning or anything low.”’ 


“Oho!” said the spook, with a comical lurch, 
“T see that you think every member of church 

Is safe, beyond question ; 

But I’ve a suggestion 

That those who are given to making long prayers, 
With a great many flukes and self-sanctified airs 


Are the ones whom the Devil will catch unawares. 


While as to deacons, you’re greatly mistaken : 
We broil ’em on griddles, like slices of bacon.”’ 





| 











Then, giving a smirk, 

Half nod and half jerk, 

The goblin pranced round, like a savage old Turk, 
With his broom in his hand, as a man holds a dirk . 
When up to some mischief or dangerous work. 
While his victim (poor fellow !) 

Turned blue, green, and yellow, 

And grunted in tones like a violin-cello. 


«Oh, spare me, gocd sprite! 

I have always done right, 

And never deserved such a terrible fright. 
There’s a man ’cross the way 

By the name of De Gay 

Who’s been a worse man than myself in his day.” 


*«« Tut, tut,” said the goblin! ‘ nonsensical stuff! 
When folks aren’t looking, you’re wicked enough ; 
And as to your piety, that is held tight 

In reserve for a Sunday or prayer-meeting night, 
Nor ever once brought 

Into every-day thought, 

As you have been preaching, such principles ought. 
So, knowing your mind, 

Old Nick is inclined 

To claim you as one of his own favored kind; 
And if you are wise, 

You will hasten to rise 

Ere morning shall take us by sudden surprise.” 


With limbs that quaked at-every joint, 
With mind confused on every point, 
The deacon said, No, 

He had rather not go, 





‘*OH, SPARE ME, GOOD SPRITE!” 
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And many more things that were equally so. 
For instance: he cited some very nice cases 
Of drawing the longest and wryest of faces 
* When sitting in churches or other good places ; 
And stoutly declared 
He was always prepared 
To cry out * Amen !” when no other man dared. 
Which actions alone, 
You are willing to own, 
For many an error will fully atone. 


The spectre grinned a ghastly grin, 

His eyes bulged out, his cheeks sunk in, 
*Till, frightened more at such strange faces, 
The deacon whined of Christian graces ; 
And vowed he’d spent upon the poor 

Two thousand pounds, or even more. 


‘Indeed, Mr. Sprite, 

The figures are right. 

With buying new shoes 

For the young Kickapoos, 

And giving a thousand to distant Hindoos, 

I am made to reflect 

I shall have to neglect 

The payment of some of my small ‘I O U’s,’” 


“ Yes, yes,”’ said the spook, with a hideous leer; 

“ To those who don’t know you it seems very queer. 
But listen a moment, and then you shall hear 

If all are blind, as they sometimes appear. 


’Tis true you have given to distant Hindoos, 

And furnished new shoes for the young Kickapoos ; 
But well do you know” (here the sprite cut some capers) 
“ That every new gift has its line in the papers ; 

And I’m half inclined 

To believe that your mind 

Is wholly absorbed in the axe you’ve to grind. 

So have little hope that the pounds you have given 
Will budge you one jot on your road up to heaven ; 
Nor think you, like some, that a death-bed repentance 
Will save even deacons from getting just sentence.” 


In vain the victim groaned aloud ; 

In vain he prayed, in vain he vowed, 
In vain he sought a chance to fly ; 
The frightful phantom hovered nigh 
And firmly declared 
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He was fully prepared ; 

And then with his broom, which had changed to a fork, 

He prodded old Jones, as if turning some pork ; 

While the poor fellow screamed (though he felt he 
would choke), 

Untii, breaking the spell, e awoke /—yes, awoke 

To find his fond wife, 

Ever faithful to life, 

Very wakeful, and ready for war to the knife ; 

And who said (what is more) 

She had never before, 

Nor since, heard a sound that could equal his snore. 


And now, in conclusion, I wish to remark 

That goblins and sprites, being fond of a lark, 
Are frequently known to appear after dark. 

So, if you’d not witness some terrible sight,— 

A strange apparition, a phantom, or sprite, — 

Be sure that you keep yourself straight in the head, 
And with a clear conscience go early to bed; 

And if you've a liver which raises your ire, 

Eat very light suppers before you retire! 





VoL. XVII.—20 
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FRANCIS BRET HARTE.' 
By M. S. V. De V. 


Ir is constantly said that frontiers have ceased | of his contributions, but they only added to his 
to exist, that oceans are bridged over, that steam popularity by creating around his name that noto- 
and electricity have annihilated distance, and that | riety which is like the baptism of fire to the un- 
every throb of the great human machine reverb- | tried soldier. Through the whole of America and 
erates in both hemispheres. If this is true in | Europe his ‘‘Tales of the Argonauts,’’ ‘‘Eastern 
matters political, financial, or commercial, how | Sketches,’’ ‘‘National Poems,’’ ‘Spanish Idylls,”’ 
- how much more in the domain of imagination, | were favorably received and promptly translated. 
science, and art !—for we hail with fresh interest | They brought to the d/asé reader a fresh and racy 
every new effort, triumph, or discovery, irrespect- | element, impelling at the same time the conviction 





ive of the accident of its birth. It is, therefore, 
no wonder that we Europeans instantly responded 
to the double attraction exercised by so gifted an 
author as Mr. Bret Harte, when in his writings he 
not only gratified our taste for the beautiful, but 
likewise that innate craving of every mind for new 
scenes, new characters, and new emotions. 

Quite lately a new and complete edition of his 
works (‘*The Complete works of Bret Harte. 5 
vols. Chatto & Windus’’), classified and re- 


vised by himself, has enabled the public to ap- | 


preciate the fertility of his talent both as an author 
and a poet, and to judge of his labors as a whole ; 


while until now they had only drifted to us in’the | 


shape of contributions to magazines or isolated 
volumes. 

When, about fourteen years ago, the name of 
Bret Harte first became known in Europe his repu- 
tation was made, and we accepted it without pro- 
test, although it burst upon us as suddenly as we 
are told it blossomed full-grown in his native land, 
the United States. In his literary career he seems 
to have met none of the discouraging rebuffs which 
so often chill the efforts of beginners ; he did not 
linger with wavering and timid footsteps on the 
up-hill road where so many slowly and tardily 
achieve success. The young author grasped his 


pen with no hesitating fingers, and before it was | 


generally known that a new aspirant to literary 


honors had entered the lists, these honors were | 


his, and he was proclaimed a master without ever 
having been a pupil. We do not mean to say 
that the critics did not fasten their fangs on some 





1 This article, by an English contributor, gives the reader 


an idea of the estimation in which Mr. Harte is held as a 
writer by Europeans.—Eb. 


that tcuch lurked under those seemingly fantastic 
| pictures of the Far West; of those Californian 
| shores which have been the dream of so many, 
| the goal of a few; the unknown land of golden 
hopes, of ardent ambitions, and too often, alas! 
of deadly disappointment. 

Bret Harte wrote of things he had seen, of men 
| he had known; wrote, as is so rarely done, of 
what he had felt or experienced. They cannot be 
all creatures of his imagination, those lawless 
miners, unscrupulous gamblers, hardy adventur- 
ers, or hungry emigrants, unititig the strongest 
| powers of endurance, the most heroic fortitude, 
to the degrading passions of the brute and the 
|sanguinary vindictiveness of bandits, who ac- 
knowledge no master, no law, no God. With a 
keen eye, a searching scrutiny, he seizes and 
retains every feature, every salient tone of the 

story he relates; he paints the mise en scéne in 
| short but powerful and graphic sketches: a few 
words only, and before our mind’s eye pass the 
desolate Sierra, the rushing torrent, the snowy 
| peak, the dilapidated shanty, the dark and lonely 
/road. . When the actors appear, they are 
living men and women, not puppets; their mirth 
_ is riotous, their manners are rough, their passions 
fierce, but the warm blood courses through their 
veins, and now and then leaps to their brow. 
Whatever their failings, their vices, or their 
crimes, they always remain faithful to their nature 
_and individuality, and move in perfect harmony 
with the surroundings in which they are framed. 

It has been said that, judging Bret Harte from 
the majority of his writings, it may be gathered 
that he has on the whole a poor opinion of hu- 
manity; that in his genius there is a satirical, not 
| to say cynical vein, which leads him ever to select 
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for his subjects the seamy side, to dwell more on | when might was right, when the .ocal coloring 
what is wrong than on what is right, and with | was crude and vivid, rather than from those later 
disdainful impartiality to reserve alike his blame | days, when undaunted perseverance and rare en- 
and his approval. We doubt it; but should it be | ergy had achieved the miraculously rapid transform- 
true, and should it be a fault, it would lie perhaps | ation of California into a civilized community, 
less in the judgment which he witholds, than in | instead of a lawless gathering of gold-seekers, the 
the nature of the society which he portrays, and | scum of other nations united by the lust of the 
to which he owes his unparalleled originality. | glittering dust, and ever divided by murderous 
His artistic tact tells him that there is a wider | thoughts of greed and rapine. Who would blame 
field for his peculiarly happy and genuine mode | Bret Harte for preferring the picturesque ruffian, 
of expression, when his models are chosen from a | the Spanish colonist, the wild Irishman, to the 
time when men were untrammeled by opinion, | refined commonplace successors of those first ex- 
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plorers of the young country? He does not 
pretend, and does not care, to introduce them 
otherwise than as they really are; but then he 
possesses the priceless gift of seeing the silver 
lining to the darkest cloud ; he knows the ‘‘ open 
sesame’ to locked hearts; he can win a smile 
from sullen lips, a glance from proud, defiant 
eyes ; he can strike the spark of feeling even in the 
most degraded of human beings. If he does 
select his heroines from among the least favored 
of their sex, plain to ugliness, uncouth, repellant, 
sinned against or sinning, crushed out of all sem- 
blance of what is lovable in woman—what matter ? 
Out of some hidden source of kindliness in his 
own heart, he with subtle touch suddenly elicits 
an unexpected burst of devotion, self-sacrifice, 
love, or passion, which at once places the poor 
lost wretch on as high a moral ground as her more 
immaculate sisters. It is the same with his male 
characters. He takes the rudest life, the most 
lowering associations; he places in their midst a 
man devoid of moral sense or common honor, 
committing crimes without hesitation or remorse, 
aud lo! that man also places his foot on the road 
of Damascus ; a light bursts upon him—the touch 
of baby fingers, a woman’s tears, a comrade’s 
dying words—and with the same dogged listless- 
ness, heaven alone counting the cost, he gives 
away his hopes or his life, perchance as uncon- 
scious of being a martyr and a hero’as he was of 
having been an outlaw. 

Have you seen Edwin Booth, the admirable 
American tragedian, the intelligent interpreter of 
Shakspefre, act King Lear? On the storm-beaten 
heath, warring alike with the elements and his 
own growing madness, the actor has a gesture of 
unspeakable pathos when, with what appears un- 
conscious tenderness, he draws his royal cloak 
around the shivering form of the boy buffoon 
sobbing at his knee. It is the same spirit of 
innate, almost involuntary kindliness which seems 
to prompt Bret Harte to claim—nay, to compel— 
our pity and our interests for the outcasts of civil- 
ization, the bankrupts in happiness and virtue, 
disinherited from their cradle of all that makes 
life worth living. 

In biographies of the American novelist, it has 
been implied that he himself belonged to the wild 
race of adventurers he appears to know so well, 
and that, born on the lowest rungs of the social 
ladder, he rose by his own exertions to the posi- 











tion he now fills. It is, however, impossible to 
be acquainted with Mr. Bret Harte without being 
at once convinced of what is, indeed, the fact 
—that he comes from a good stock ; that his early 
surroundings were both intellectual and refined ; 
and that, whatever may have been the associates 
of his youth and manhood, he must as a child 
have learned at a mother’s knee those lessons of 
tact, gentle breeding, and perfict manners which 
can never be forgotten. 

He did not enrich his country with the labors 
of his pen alone. During the troubled times of 
the War of Secession he served on the frontier, 
and later on was appointed secretary of the Mint. 
His military career, though brief, was eminently 
successful. Among us he is deservedly liked and 
admired, and receives the same cordial reception 
in the circles where his literary and conversational 
powers are appreciated, as from those who in bar- 
rack or garrison hail him as a fellow-soldier. 

For a time he was Consul for the United States 
at Crefeld, near Dusseldorf; he was not very long 
ago transferred in the same capacity to Glasgow, 
leaving many regrets and many friends behind 
him. There is little doubt, however, that he 
must soon be called to fill a more important post. 
In this short notice we do not dwell on facts so 
universally known as his busy editorship of the 
‘Overland Monthly,’’ and professorship of Be//es- 
lettres at the University of California. It seems 
almost presumptuous to give pre-eminence to any 
particular selection from among Bret Harte’s 
works ; still, we own to a preference for some of 
the shorter sketches and minor poems. Among 
the latter there are a few lines called ‘‘ What the 
Wolf really said to Little Red Riding Hood,” 
which are unrivalled for grace, simplicity, and 
delicacy of intention. It seems barely credible 
that the pen which wrote ‘‘ Relieving Guard,” 
‘*What the Bullet Sang,’’ ‘‘ Fate,’”’ with their 
stern, forcible, dramatic depth, could change to 
such idyllic tenderness. 

‘*The Luck of Roaring Camp’’ is commonly 
called the most perfect of all the California tales. 
It truly deserves its world-wide popularity, but we 
confess to a partiality for two others equally rich 
in pathos, feeling, and humor, and which possess 
a strangely captivating charm: ‘‘ Tennessee’s Part- 
ner,’’ the story of a love passing the love of 
woman, true unto death and beyond death; and 
** The Outcasts of Poker Flat,’’ where two women 
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who should never have met—one because so pure, | 
the other because so lost—die in each other’s 

arms, all unconscious of their great disparity, 

wrapped in the white icy mantle of snow which 

shrouds in its stainless embrace the innocence of 
the maiden and the shame of the fallen. Reading 

those tales, one cannot help wondering what the 

man who wrote them must have known himself of 
friendship and of pity. Next to these, will it ever 

be possible to forget ‘‘ M’liss,’’ ‘‘ Miggles,’’ ‘‘ The | 
Rose of Tuolumne,’’ and many more which there 

is no space to mention ? 

Is it not the highest triumph of the poet and 
the novelist, after having in turns moved you to 
laughter or to tears, to retain an imperishable 
hold on your memory? This triumph is Bret 
Harte’s, and will remain his as long as he writes 
with his keen perception of truth, his shrewd 
humor, and that loyalty and tenderness of feeling 
which are so exclusively his own. He has at 
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various times been compared with other authors— 
Dickens in England, Mérimée in France, etc. 
These parallels drawn between literary men, if flat- 
tering to one or both, are rarely correct, and more 
especially in this instance. Bret Harte stands 
quite alone on the ground he has chosen ; his 
greatest claims to popularity are his individuality, 
his originality, his avoidance of beaten tracks and 
conventional grooves. His works are stamped 
with a hall-mark that distinguishes his sterling 
qualities from any others, and he has no more 
chosen to imitate any particular style than it will 
be possible for others to appropriate his. 

The public of both continents is now impatiently 
awaiting a new volume from the gifted pen that 
has already given the world so rich an intellectual 
feast. The golden vein cannot be exhausted, the 
muse must not be silent, for it is more especially 
to the aristocracy of talent and genius that the 
motto applies, ‘* Vodlesse oblige.’’ 





DUMAS AS A HERO. 


By Hart AYRAULT. 


THE narration contained in the memoirs of | 
Alexander Dumas of his expedition to Soissons to | 
seize the powder-magazine there and bear off its | 
contents to Paris is of so thrilling and romantic 
a description that it deserves repetition, if only | 
in confirmation of the theory that truth is stranger 
than fiction. 

In fact, when he afterward told this adventure, 
he elicited only many a scoffing laugh or an in- 
different shrug of the shoulders; such a romance, 
coming from so amusing and nefarious a raconteur, 
not being thought worthy of refutation. Yet the 
story is perfectly true, and may be found set forth 
in a modest official report addressed to Lafayette, | 
and published in the Moniteur of August gth, | 
1830, signed by Dumas and the friends who | 
assisted him in the expedition, the facts of which | 
were these : | 

During the Revolution of 1830, Alexandre 
Dumas, then a very young man, took his share in 
its stirring scenes as a skirmisher, and on hearing 
a remark made by Lafayette, to the effect that if | 





bold design of setting off for Soissons—a town he 
well knew—and seizing on the magazine there. 
He proposed it to the general. Lafayette only 


| laughed, but consented to give him a pass to Gen- 


eral Gérard, to which Dumas cooliy added, ‘‘ and 
we recommend his scheme to you.’’ With more 
difficulty he obtained from Gérard a requisition 
addressed to the authorities of the town for 
the powder, and interloping the words, ‘‘ min- 
ister of war,’’ on this official document, a 
title, by the way, which ne one but himself 
had conferred on the general, he returned to 
Lafayette, persuading the old and honored patriot 
to write him a kind of letter of recommenda- 
tion to the good citizens of Soissons, naming 
him ‘one of our combatants,’’ and a fit and 
proper person to whom they should hand over 
the powder. Thus equipped, our hero—for so he 
proved himself on this occasion—prepared him- 
self for as spirited an adventure as can be found 
in the annals of war. 

He set out the middle of a fine afternoon,—the 


the king were to advance on Paris there would be | 30th of July, 1830,—and meeting one of his 
no powder to meet him with, he conceived the | friends, a young artist of nineteen, named Bard, 
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he asked him to join. With all the well-known | sand eager questions were asked, and, late as it 
ardor of the Gaul for adventure, this latter | was, every house poured out its inhabitants to 
agreed, and returned home for his double-barreled | hear the story of the last few days. Dumas was 
pistols and his horse, overtaking Dumas, who had | soon carried off to the house of an old friend to 
pushed on in a cabriolet, at Le Bourget, the first | get something to eat; a number of old comrades 
post on the road to Soissons. Here they exhib- | gathered about him, and, while a hasty supper was 
ited the official documents to the postmaster, being discussed, listened eagerly to what their 
demanding conveyance for the mission. The | friend recounted between the mouthfuls. The 
postmaster was empressé, and his friendliness at | open-eyed rustics who gathered around hearkened 
once took the necessary form of chaise and horses. | with delight and wonder to the celebrated gas- 
While waiting, the two friends went out and | conader; but when he announced that he intended 
bought some strips of calico, with which they | to capture, single-handed, all the powder that was 
made a tricolor flag, fastened on a broom-stick, | in a military town containing eight thousand 
which latter was fixed to the chaise. When all | inhabitants and a garrison of eight hundred men, 
was ready, they started, with ensign flying, and | they looked at each other incredulously, as though 
causing the greatest excitement through the " ese yg This, rd course, on hag the 
various villages they passed, hoping to reach | fuel craved by the incurable vanity of the great 
Soissons by midnight, , _ | dramatist, who always set his own figure in the 

Agreeing together that some sort of cry was | most effective positions, and who, true to his 
necessary to keep their waning flag in countenance, | hobby, turned to his companion, Bard, for en- 
they adopted, not without hesitation, the well- | dorsement. 


worn and tattered ‘‘ Vive la Republique /’’ Ac-| ‘* What,’’ he said, ‘‘ were my words when pro- 





cordingly, they took turns, alternately sleeping or 
hanging out of the window to vociferate the cry 
decided on. Striking the high-road, they met a 
chaise going to Paris, and a traveler some fifty 
years old asked for news. 


‘*The Bourbons have fled, the Louvre is taken, | 


Provincial Government is established—Vive /a 
Republique /’’ the excited artist panted forth, his 
head out of the window. 

The gentleman of fifty shrugged his shoulders, 
scratched his ear, and continued his journey. 
The next stop they shipped an old postilion, on 
whom cajolery or execrations were alike powerless 
to induce him to increase his steady jog-trot, and 
who at every remonstrance answered doggedly, 
‘* A man knows his own business best.’’ At last, 
annoyed beyond endurance, Dumas, leaning from 
the chaise window, laid onto the backs of the 
horses, making them gallop. Ina rage the man 
swore he would unharness the beasts, and actually 
proceeded to do so. Dumas fired at him with a 
blank cartridge, which so scared him that he lay 
motionless on the ground with terror. Drawing 
off his huge posting-boots, our hero donned them, 
and they left him to his fate, reaching the next 
post at a gallop. This was the old town of Villers- 
Colterets, and the appearance of the chaise with 
the tricolor, bearing Alexandre Dumas, threw its 
inhabitants into the wildest excitement. A thou- 


posing this expedition to you?”’ 
| ‘*You asked,’’ was the ready answer, ‘‘if I 
| were inclined to get myself shot with you.”’ 

** And what say you now?”’ 

‘*That I am ready still.”’ 

As may be supposed, such gallantry confounded 
_and awed the spectators, one of whom stepped 
| forward, offering to get Alexandre into Soissons, 
| as he had a friend at the gates. After drinking to 
| his own return next evening, and ordering dinner 
| for twenty people,—‘‘ and mind, it is to be eaten 

just the same be we dead or alive. Here are two 
hundred francs to defray the expenses,’’—the 
| great Alexandre tossed off his wine, and, slipping 
| his hand through Hutin’s arm,—the friend who 
| was to pass them through he gates,—the bold 
trio dashed off into the darkness on their daring 
expedition. : 
| By one o’clock they reached the gates of Sois- 
| sons, through which Hutin succeeded in getting 
them passed, the gate-keeper little dreaming that 
| he was admitting the revolution. 
As no exploit is complete without the interpo- 
| sition of the fair sex, be it active or only hinted 
|at, our trio at once proceeded to the house of 
Hutin’s mother, where they enlisted the sympa- 
' thies of both mistress and maids, and the rest of 
| the night was spent in the manufacture of a huge 
| tricolor flag, contributed from the blue and red 
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curtains of the establishment and a table-cloth, 
while the whole household took part in the sew- 
ing with patriotic ardor. By day-break the task 
was completed. As for the flag-staff, they pro- 
posed utilizing the very pole from which the 
Bourbon white flag was tranquilly floating, for, 
as Dumas remarked, ‘‘ the flag-staff had no politi- 
cal opinions.” 

Making every allowance for Dumas’s bombast, 
the plan they now arranged seemed simply Quix- 
otic in its extravagance, and, had we not every | 
minutiz of names, dates, and places to prove its | 
verity, would read like the wildest flight of the 
novelist’s fancy. It was settled that Hutin and 
Bard were to secrete the flag, by some strategic 
movement, in the cathedral, and, under pretense 
of seeing the sun rise from the tower, were to 
bribe the sacristan into their interests. If he 
resisted, he was to be flung over the parapet. 
Then, having substituted the tricolor for the white 
flag, Bard was to hurry to Dumas’s aid, who 
would then be engaged at the powder maga- 
zine. 

At day-break Dumas made his way to a small 
pavilion close to the gateway of the Fort St. 
Jean, used as the magazine. Stealing past the 
gate, he cautiously climbed up the wall and took 
a peep into the fort. Only two soldiers were to 
be seen, too eagerly engaged in a discussion to 
notice him as he let himself down again. Look- 
ing toward the distant tower of the cathedral, he 
saw against the rosy dawn the dark, distinct out- 
lines of some figures, then the white flag tossing 
about, far too stormily for the utterly windless 
day, and finally the tricolor taking its place. 
Now was his moment; his companions had ac- 
complished their part. Slinging his double-bar- 
relled gun about him, he hastily scaled the wall, 
and found the two soldiers before alluded to 
staring with wonder, as if doubting their senses, 
at the tricolor on the cathedral. Presenting his 
gun, he leaped down and stood before them. 
Advancing on them still, presenting his piece, he 
explained his errand in a courteous but hurried 
speech, announcing himself as Alexandre Dumas, 
son of General Dumas, coming in the name of the 
minister of war to demand the surrender of the 
powder, exhibiting with one hand his document, 
signed by General Gérard, and holding his cocked 
gun in the other. The pair, Captain Mollard and 





Sergeant Wagon, were too much taken by surprise 


to know what to do, when Colonel D’Orcourt, 
who was in command, was seen approaching. 
Explaining the matter to him, a treaty was ar- 
ranged by which the three officers promised their 
neutrality and engaged to keep quiet. 

Thus successful, he opened the gate to his friend 
Bard, and, handing over the charge of the maga- 
zine to him, sought the commandant of the fort, 
Liniers. He found considerable excitement in 
this quarter, where the commandant, just risen, 
was discussing the news of the sudden appearance 
of the tricolor on the cathedral. Introducing 
himself, Dumas made his demand for an order to 
remove the powder. The commandant seemed 
rather amused, and smiled patronizingly on the 
young man who announced the garrison at the 
fort as his prisoners; declining to acknowledge 
General Gérard’s order, he insisted that there was 
very little powder in the magazine. Answering 
politely that he would bring proof under the hand 
of those in charge of the fort that there was 
powder there, Dumas flew back, and returned 
presently with satisfgctory proof that the maga- 
zine contained a large quantity. But in the 
meantime the party at the commandant’s office 
had greatly increased, and included an officer of 
gendarmes and Bouvilliers, colonel of the engi- 
neers, all in full uniform and armed. In a scorn- 
ful and bantering tone the commandant informed 
Alexandre that he had sent for these officers, who, 
with him, were in command of the post, that they 
might have the pleasure of hearing M. Dumas—I 
think you said that was your name—explain his 
mission ; the officers during this speech passing 
Gérard’s order from one to the other in smiling 
contempt. 

Seeing that matters were coming to a crisis, and 
that boldness was his only resource, the young 
man took a prompt resolution, and before the 
party guessed his intention he stepped back against 
the door and presented his pistols, saying: 

“Gentlemen, you are four, but we are five, and 
if that order be not signed in five seconds I give 
my word of honor that I will blow your brains 
out, beginning with the commandant. Take 
care,’’ he added, ‘‘I am in dead earnest. I mean 
what Isay. Iam going to count. One—two— 
three——’’ He confessed he felt nervous at this 
juncture, but was determined. 

Suddenly the side door was flung open, and a 
lady rushed upon the scene in an agony of alarm, 
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‘¢ Surrender! surrender !’’ she screamed ; ‘‘ this 
is another revolt of the negroes! Think of my 
poor father and mother whom they murdered in 
St. Domingo !’’ 

Alexandre owned that the lady’s mistake was 
excusable, considering his own natural tint, deep- 
ened by exposure to the sun and the peculiar 
character of his hair and voice. One might won- 
der at the insensibility to ridicule which could 
prompt him to set down such a jest at his own ex- 
pense,’ were not his overweening vanity a matter 
of such notoriety. At all events, the commandant 
could not resist his wife, and Dumas, declaring 





that he had infinite respect for the lady still, en- 
treated her husband to send her away, and let the 
men finish their business. | 

Protesting that he would involve his self-respect | 
by yielding to a single man, the commandant | 
firmly refused to sign. Dumas then offered to | 
sign a paper to the effect that the order had been | 
extorted by threats ‘‘at the mouth of the pistol 
barrel.’ ‘* Or would you prefer,’’ he said, ‘that 
I should fetch one or two of my companions, so 
that you should seem to have yielded to a respect- 
able number?’’ This latter proposal, meeting 
the commandant’s approval, Alexandre left, after 
making the whole party give their parole of honor 
that they would remain exactly where they were 
and silent. 

“Oh! Yes, yes,’” assented the lady. 

Our hero, making her a low bow, declared that 
it was not her parole that was required, and her 
husband, acquiescing in the demand made, Alex- | 
andre hurried away and speedily returned with | 
two or three men whom he placed in the court. | 


~ . | 
From the window of the commandant’s room he | 

1«°Q, mon ami, céde! c’est une seconde révolte des | 
négres,”’ | 








-—— 


bade them stand ready, a command followed by 
the significant sound of the cocking of guns. ‘This 
accomplished, the commandant formally wrote out 
an order which was duly signed and presented to 
M. Dumas. 

After this the rest was comparatively easy. Carts 
were procured, the magazine despoiled, and five 
o’clock saw the whole party outside the town. 
Dumas was so exhausted as to fall asleep by the 
roadside, and during the return journey to Villers- 
Cotterets he could hardly be roused. Here a 
jovial meal and the enthusiastic congratulations 
of his astonished friends put new life into him, 
and by three o’clock next morning the cortege 
arrived in Paris, where at sunrise he presented 
himself with his spoil at the Hétel de Ville, hav- 
ing triumphantly accomplished his brilliant ex- 
ploit. 

Twenty years afterward, when his memoirs were 
published, the son of the commandant Liniers 
came forward with an indignant ‘‘ reclamation’’ 
to clear the memory of his father; but his testi- 
mony, for he was actually present at the scene in 
the commandant’s office, only confirms Dumas’s 
account, which is a perfectly true statement, abat- 
ing some harmless exaggerations. The purport of 
the son’s letter was to show that the town (Sois- 
sons) was already ripe for revolt, that the National 
Guard were known to be disaffected, that Dumas 
and his friends were assumed to be their chief, 
with an overpowering force behind them, and that 
the commandant yielded not to Dumas so much 
as to circumstance. It cannot disprove, however, 
the truth of the brilliant exploit, which may be 
accepted in all faith, and which may be acknowl- 
edged to ke one of the most dashing and extraor- 
dinary that pluck and the love of adventure ever 
planned or carried out. 





Roses, withered now and dead, 

All their ancient sweetness fled 
With their ancient splendor. 

As I bend above, I feel 

A vague fragrance from them steal, 
Like a mem’ry tender 


Of their olden pleasant days, 
When the sun’s rich golden blaze 
Kissed their cheeks to glory. 
Ah! the pain these mem’ries give ! | 


Ah! the pain that one must live 

When our life’s sweet story 
Holds no more the olden joy! 

Of what use a valued toy, 

When its charm is broken ? 
When the sun has lost his light, 
Whin the fall of Winter’s night 

Our Autumn-tide o’ercloses— 
Call we then the mem’ries sweet 
Of those vanished moments fleet— 

Ashes of Youth’s roses ? 
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KITH AND KIN. 
By THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE First VIOLIN.’’ 


CHAPTER XXII.—AN OLD WIFE'S TALE, To-night she did not feel that consolation; she 

THE evening at Yoresett House passed with its | thought of Bernard Aglionby’s eyes, and of the 
usual monotonous quietness. Mrs. Conisbrough, | touch of his hand as he had said, ‘‘ Good-after- 
weary, and dejected too, now that she was at home | noon, Miss Conisbrough,’’ and the thought, the 
again—now that Aglionby had gone away, without | recollection, made her throw down her work and 
saying one word of coming again, without hold- | pant as if she felt suffocated and longed for fresh 
ing out a single hope that he would deal gener- | air. 
ously, or, as it seemed to her, even justly, by her | By and by she went to bed, and, more wearied 
and hers—went to bed early, hoping to find rest | than she had known she was, soon fell asleep, and 
and forgetfulness. She took a stronger dose than | had one of those blessed dreams which descend 
usual of her calming mixture, and was soon asleep. | upon our slumbers sometimes when care is blackest 
Rhoda was not long in following her example. | and life is hardest, when our weirds, that we have 
The two elder girls were left alone. They chatted | to dree out, look intolerable to us in our weariness 
in a desultory manner, with long pauses, about | and grief. It was a long, rambling, confused 
all the trivial events which had happened during | dream, incoherent but happy. When she awoke 
Judith’s absence. If there were anything remark- | from it, she could recall no particular incident in 
able about their conversation, it was, that neither | it; she did but experience a feeling of happiness 
Bernard Aglionby’s name, nor that of Randulf | and lightness of heart, as if the sun had suddenly 
Danesdale, was so much as mentioned. By de- | burst forth through dark clouds, which she had 
grees their voices ceased entirely; silence had | long been hoping vainly would disperse. And 
fallen upon them for some time before they at last | vaguely connected with this happier feeling, the 
went to their bedrooms. How different the feel- | shadow, as it were, the eidolon, or image, of 
ings which caused or prompted this silence in the | Bernard Aglionby, dim recollections of Shenna- 
one girl and the other! Delphine’s silence was | mere, of moonlight, of words spoken, and then of 
the cloak which hid a happiness tremulous but |.a long, dreamful silence, which supervened. 
not uncertain. Looking round her horizon, she She lay half-awake, trying, scarce consciously, 
beheld a most brilliant star of the morning rising | to thread together these scattered beads of thought, 
clear, bright, and prepared to run a long course. | of fancy, and of hope. Then, by degrees, she re- 
She was content to be silent, and contemplate it. | membered where she was, and the truth of it all. 

With Judith it was otherwise. She felt the | But cheered, and undaunted still, she rose from 
depression under which she had lately suffered, | her bed and dressed, and went down-stairs, ready 
but which had been somewhat dissipated by the | to face her day with a steadfast mien. 
strong excitement of the event which had taken The morning seemed to pass more quickly and 
place at Scar Foot. She felt this depression rush | cheerfully than usual. Judith was employed in 
over her again with irresistible force, sweeping | some household work; that is, her hands were so 
her as it were from her feet, submerging her be- | employed; her head was busy with schemes of 
neath its dark and melancholy wave. Turn which | launching herself upon the world—of work, in 
way she would, she could see nothing but darkness | short. She was reflecting upon the best means of 
in the prospects—in the prospects of them all. | finding something to do, which should give her 
Hitherto she had fought against this depression; | enough money to let her learn how to do some- 
had despised herself for feeling it; and, since her |*thing more. Never before had the prospect 
uncle’s will had left them penniless, tried to con- | seemed so near and so almost within her grasp. 
sole herself with the reflection that she was no In the afternoon Delphine shut herself up in 
worse off than before, but rather a little better, | her den, to paint, and to brood, no doubt, she 
for that now she might justly go to her mother | too, over the future and its golden possibilities. 
and claim as a right to be allowed to seek work. | For, when we are nineteen, the future is so huge, 
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and its hugeness is so cheerful and sunny. Rhoda, 
inspired with youthful energy, was seen to put on 
an old and rough-looking pair of gloves, and on 
being questioned, said she was going to do up 
the garden. ‘Thus Judith and Mrs. Conisbrough 
were left alone in the parlor, and Judith offered 
to read to her mother. The proposal was ac- 
cepted. Judith had read for some time of the 
fortunes and misfortunes attending the careers of 
Darcy Latimer and Alan Fairfax, when, looking 
up, she saw that her mother was asleep. She laid 
the book down, and before taking up her work, 
contemplated the figure and countenance of the 
sleeping woman. ‘That figure, shapely even now, 
had once been, as Judith had again and again 
heard, one of the tallest, straightest, most win- 
some figures in all Danesdale. Her mother’s 
suitors and admirers had been numerous, if not 
all eligible, and that countenance, now shrunken, 
with the anxiously corrugated brow, and the 
mouth drawn down in lines of care, discontent, 
and disappointment, had been the face of a 
beauty. How often had she not heard the words 
from old servants and old acquaiutance, ‘‘ Eh, 
bairn, but your mother was a bonny woman !”’ 

‘¢ Poor mother !’’ murmured Judith, looking at 
her, with her elbow on her knee, and her chin in 
her hand, ‘‘ yours has been a sad, hard life, after 
all. I should like to make it gladder for you, and 
I can and will do so, even without Uncle Aglion- 
by’s money, if you will only wait, and have 
patience, and trust to me to walk alone.”’ 

Then her thoughts flew like lightning, to Scar 
Foot, to Shennamere, to the days from the Satur- 
day to the Wednesday, which she had just passed 
there, and which had opened out for her such a 
new world. 

Thus she had sat for some little time in silence, 
and over all the house there was a stillness which 
was almost intense, when the handle of the door 
was softly turned, and looking up, Judith beheld 
their servant Louisa, looking in, and evidently 
wishful to speak with her. She held up her hand, 
with a warning gesture, looking at her mother, 
and then rising, went out of the room, closing the 
door behind her as softly as it had been opened. 

‘¢ What is it, Louisa ?’’ 

‘Please, Miss Conisbrough, it’s an old woman 
called Martha Paley, and she asked to see the 
mistress.”’ 


‘Mrs. Paley? oh, I know her. I'll go to her, 








Louisa, and if you have done your work, you 
can go up-stairs and get dressed, while I talk to 
her, for she will not sit anywhere but in the 
kitchen.”’ 

Louisa willingly took her way up-stairs, and the 
young lady went into the kitchen. 

‘* Well, Martha, and where do you come from?” 
she inquired. ‘‘It is long since we saw you.” 

It was a very aged, decent-looking woman who 
had seated herself in the rocking-chair at one side 
of the hearth. Martha Paley had been in old 
John Aglionby’s service years ago. When old 
age incapacitated her, and after her old man’s 
death, she had yielded to the urgent wishes of a 
son and his wife, living at Bradford, and had 
taken up her abode with them. Occasionally she 
revisited her old haunts in the Dale, the scenes of 
her youth and matronhood, and Judith conjec- 
tured that she must be on such a visit now. 

“* Ay, a long time it is, my dear,’’ said the old 
woman ; she was a native of Swaledale, and spoke 
in a dialect so broad, as certainly to be unintelli- 
gible to all save those who, like Judith Conis- 
brough, knew and loved its very idiom, and 
accordingly, in mercy to the reader, her vernacu- 
lar is translated. ‘‘I have been staying at John 
Heseltine’s at the Ridgeway farm, nigh to th’ 
Hawes.”’ 

‘« Ah, then, that is why you have not been to 
see us before, I suppose, as it is a good distance 
away. But now you are here, Martha, you will 
take off your bonnet, and stay to tea?’’ 

“*T cannot, my bairn; thank you. John’s son 
Edmund has driven me here, so far, in his gig, 
and he’s bound to do some errands in the town, 
and then to drive me to Leyburn, where my son 
will meet me and take me home next day.’’ 

‘IT see. And how are you? You look pretty 
well.’’ 

**I’m very well indeed, God be thanked, for 
such an old, old woman as Iam. _ I have reason 
to be content. But your mother, bairn—how’s 
your mother ?”’ 

‘She has been ill, I am very sorry to say, and 
she is sleeping now. I daren’t awaken her, 
Martha, or I would, but her heart is weak, you 
know, and we are always afraid to startle her or 
give her a shock.”’ 

‘© Ay, ay! Well, you'll perhaps do as well as 
her. I’ve had something a deal on my mind, 
ever since Sunday, when I heard of the old 
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squire’s death, and his will. I reckon that would 
be a shock to you.” 

“It was,’’ replied Judith briefly. 

“Ay, indeed! And its quite true that he has 
left his money to his grandson ?”’ 

‘Quite true.’’ 

‘‘ Judith, my bairn, that was not right.” 

‘‘T suppose my uncle thought he had a right to 
do what he chose with his own, Martha.’’ 

‘‘In a way, he might have, but not after what 
he’d said to your mother. People have rights, 
but there’s duties, too, my dear, duties, and 
there’s honesty and truth. His duty was to deal 
fairly by those he had encouraged to trust in him, 
and he died with a lie in his mouth when he led 
your mother to expect his money, and then left it 
away. But there’s the Scripture, and it’s the 
strongest of all,’’ she went on, somewhat incoher- 
ently, as it seemed to Judith, while she raised her 
withered hand with a gesture which had in it 
something almost imposing; ‘‘and ¢f says, ‘ for 
unto him that hath shall be given, and from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.’ ”’ 

‘‘It is a very true Scripture, Martha, I think— 
so true that it will scarcely do for us to set 
ourselves against it in this case. The will is 
a valid one. Have you seen young Mr. Agli- 
onby ?”” 

‘« Nay,’’ she answered, with some vigor ; “ when 
I heard o’ what had happened, I couldn’t bide to 
go near the place. And it’s the first time I’ve 
been in th’ Dale without visiting Scar Foot, the 
bonny place—‘ Fair Scar Foot’ the verses call it.’’ 

‘‘T think that is a pity. You would have found 
Mr. Aglionby very kind, and most anxious to do 
all that is right and just.”’ 

‘I think for sure, he ought to be. Why not? 
It’s easy to be just when you have lands and 
money all round, just as it is hard for an empty 
sack to stand upright. He must be 
terrible rich, my bairn—that young man.’’ 

‘He is as rich as my uncle was, I suppose. He 
was not rich before; he was very poor—as poor 
as we are.”’ 

Old Mrs, Paley shook her head, and said de- 
cidedly : 

‘“‘That can’t be, honey! For when his father 
—poor Ralph—died, his mother’s rich relations 
promised to adopt him; and they were to look 
after him, and see that he wanted for nothing. 
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So that with money from them, and the old 
squire’s money too, he must be a very rich 
man.”’ 

Such, but more rudely expressed, was old 
Martha’s argument. 

Judith felt a wave of sickly dread and terror 
sweep over her heart. It made her feel cold and 
faint. This rumor confronted her everywhere, 
this tale without a word of truth in it. Aglionby’s 
words had been explicit enough. On his mother’s 
side he had no rich relations; never had pos- 
sessed even a rich connection. Yet her own 
impressions, strong, though she knew not whence 
they were derived; her own mother’s words 
about ‘‘ Bernarda’’ and what Bernarda had said 
(words spoken as she awoke from her fainting 
fit); and now old Martha Paley—on all sides 
there seemed to be an impression, nay, more, a 
conviction, that he had been adopted by these 
mythical rich relations. Who had at first origi- 
nated that report? Whence had it sprung? She 
knew, though she had not owned it to herself— 
she knew, though she had called herself all 
manner of ill-names for daring even to guess such 
a thing. It was because she knew, that she had 
refused Aglionby’s overtures. 

For a moment or two cowardice was nearly 
gaining the victofy. Mrs. Paley was an old, 
feeble woman; Judith could easily turn her 
thoughts upon another track; the worst need 
never be stated. But another feeling stronger 
than this shrinking from the truth urged her to 
learn it, and she said: 

‘* Indeed, and how do you know this, Martha?’’ 

‘* How do I know it, bairn? Why, from your 
own mother’s lips, as who else should I know it 
from? Ay, and she cried and sobbed, she did so 
when she brought the news. You know it was 
like in this way that it happened. When Ralph 
got married, and for long before I was house- 
keeper at Scar Foot, I well remember it all, and 
the ole squire’s fury, and the names he called the 
woman who had married his son ; ‘a low, penni- 
less jade,’ he called her, ay, and worse than 


that. He always meant Ralph to have your 
mother, you know. She was ever a favorite with 
him. Whether that would have come to any- 


thing in any case, I don’t know, for whatever 
she might have done, Ralph said much and more, 
that he wouldn’t wed her. He went off to 
London, and married his wife there. The news 
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came, and the squire was furious. How he raged! 
He soon forbade Ralph the house, and cut off his 
allowance, and refused to see him, or hear of him. 
Two or three years passed, your mother was mar- 
ried, and lived in this house, which had been her 
mother’s before her. I think the old squire’s 
conscience began to prick, for he got uneasy 
about his son, and at last would have sent for 
him, I believe, but while he was making up his 
mind Ralph died, and then it was too late. For 
a time it fairly knocked the old man down. Then 
he came round, and began to think he would like 
to have the boy, and he even made up his mind 
to make some sort of terms with the wife so as to 
get the boy into his own care, and ‘bring him 
up an Aglionby, and not a vagabond,’ as he said. 
It was a great descent for his pride, Miss Judith. 
He took counsel with your mother, and sent her 
to Irkford, where Mrs. Ralph lived, that great 
big town, you know. I’ve never been there, but 
they do say that it’s wonderful for size and for 
dirt. He sent her there to see the mother and 
try to persuade her to let him have the child for 
the best part of the year, and she was to have it 
for the rest, and it was to be brought up like a 
gentleman, and sent to college, and then it was 
to have all his money when he died, same as if its 
father had never crossed him. 

** Your mother—she was not a widow then, you 
know, nor for many a year after—she was away 
about three days. When she came back, she 
came alone. The old squire was white as a sheet 
with expectation and excitement. I was by at 
the time, and I saw and heard it all. He said, 
‘Where’s the boy?’ in a very quiet, strange kind 
of voice. ‘Oh, uncle,’ your mother said—‘ she’s 
an awful woman—she’s like a tigress.’ Then she 
cried and sobbed, and said it had been too much 
for her nerves; it had nearly killed her. And 
she told him how Mrs. Ralph had got into a fury, 
and said she would never be parted a day from 
her child, and that she spurned his offer. The 
old squire said with his grim little laugh, that 
perhaps when she was starving, she would not be 
so ready to spurn. ‘Oh, she won’t starve,’ your 
mother said, ‘she has plenty of rich relations, 
and that is partly what makes her so independent. 
Ralph has left her the child’s sole guardian. She 
scorns and spurns us, and I believe she would 
like to see us humbled in the dust before her.’ 
Then the old squire let his hatred loose against 








his son’s wife. With his terrible look that he 
could put on at times, he sat down beside your 
mother (she was flung on a sofa, you know, half- 
fainting) and he bade her tell him all about it. 
He questioned and she answered, and she was 
trembling like a leaf all the time. He bade ine 
stay where I was, as witness. And at last, when 
he had heard it all out, he swore a fearful oath, 
and took heaven and us to witness that from 
henceforth, as long as he lived, he would have 
nothing to do with his grandchild. It might 
starve, he said, or die, or rot, or anything its 
mother chose, for aught he cared—Ae had done 
with it forever. It was terrible to hear him. And 
from that day, none of us dared name the child 
to him. He spent a deal of his time at Yoresett 
House with your mother. I heard him many a 
time tell her she and hers were all the children he 
had. And after your father died he went on 
purpose to tell her not to be uneasy, but to leave 
him to do things his own way, and that you 
children should thrust that brat out of Scar Foot 
at last. And now he goes and leaves it all his 
money. Eh, my bairn—that was very wrong.” 

Judith, when she answered, spoke, and indeed 
felt, quite calm: the very hugeness of the effort 
she had to make in order to speak at all kept her 
calm and quiet. She had never even conceived 
of anything like the dreadful shame she felt as she 
said : 

“*It is a terrible story, Martha. It is very well 
that you told it to me instead of to my mother, 
for she is not strong enough to bear having it 
raked up again. Have you,’’ her voice almost 
died away upon her lips—‘‘ have you related it to 
any one else?’’ 

‘*Nay, not I! I thought I’d just see Mistress 
Conisbrough, and ask her if there was nothing to 
be dome. If she was to speak to some lawyer— 
some clever man—and some of them zs so clever, 
you know, happen he might be able to set aside 
the will.’”’ 

‘‘That is what she thought of at first,’’ said 
Judith, strenuously keeping her mind fixed upon 
the subject ; battling hard to keep in restraint the 
sickly fear at her heart lest any of the unsuspect- 
ing ones around them should by chance come in 
and interrupt the interview. ‘* But Mr. Whaley 
told her it would not be of the very slightest use. 
And—and—Martha, I think you are very fond of 
us all, are you not ?”’ 
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She came near to the old woman, and knelt | 
beside her, with her hands clasped upon her knee, 
and she looked up into Martha’s face. 

‘‘Ay, my bairn, I am so.’”’ She passed her 
withered hand over Judith’s glossy brown braids. 
‘‘T am so fond of ye all that I cannot abide to 
see ye cast out by a usurper.”’ 

‘Then if you really care for us, please, Martha, 
say nothing more to any one about this, will you? 
I will tell you why. We have reason to think | 
that Mr. Aglionby’s relations were not really so | 
rich as—as was represented, or if they were, they | 
must have changed their minds about adopting 
him, for he was very poor, really, when his grand- | 
father found him. Ani as it would not be of the 
least use to dispute the will, we want to keep it 
all quiet, don’t you see? and to make no disturb- 
ance about it. Will you promise, Martha?” | 

‘Ay, if you'll promise that if ever I could be | 
of use by telling all about it, as I’ve told it to you, 
now, that you’ll send for me, eh, bairn ?”’ | 

**Oh, I promise that, yes.’’ | 

‘‘Then I promise you what you want. It’s | 
none such a pleasant thing that one should want | 
to be raking it up at every turn, to all one’s | 
friends and neighbors.” 

Judith felt her heart grow cold and faint at the 
images conjured up by these words of the old | 
woman, who went on, after a pause, during which | 
her thoughts seemed to dwell upon the past, ‘* Do | 
you know him, my bairn, this young man ?”’ | 

“Yes,’’ replied Judith, a flood of color rushing | 
tumultuously over her pale face. The question | 
was sudden ; the emotion was, for the moment, 
uncontrollable. Her clear eyes, which had been 
fixed on old Martha’s face, wavered, sank. 

Though Mrs. Paley was a withered old woman 
of eighty, she could read a certain language on | 
a human face as glibly as any young maid of | 
eighteen. 

*“You do? There’s another reason for my | 
holding my tongue. You say he’s considerate, | 
and wishful to do right. Is he reasonable, or is 
he one of them that have eyes but see not? If he 
has eyes, he will want never to lose sight of you | 
again. If you and he were to wed—eh, what a 
grand way of making all straight, and healing all | 
enmities, and a way after the Lord’s own heart | 


too, 


A little shudder ran through Judith. She did 
not tell old Martha that Aglionby was already | 


_her knee, she began to think. 


engaged ; or Mrs. Paley’s indignation would per- 
haps have loosed her tongue in other quarters 
than this, and Judith wished above all things, and 
at almost any price, to secure her silence. She 
knew now that had Bernard been free as air; had 
he loved her and her alone, and told her so, and 
wooed her with all the ardor of which he was 
capable—after what she had just now heard she 
would have to say him nay, cost her what it 
might ; a spoiled life, a broken heart, or what you 
will, 

She rose from her kness, smiled a chilly little 
attempt at a smile, and said: 

‘*T’m afraid you are a match-maker, Martha,’’ 
and then to her unspeakable relief, she heard the 
sound of wheels. It was John Heseltine’s son 
Edmund with the gig, coming to fetch Martha 
away. 

The old woman did not ask to see the other 
girls. ‘The story she had been telling had sent 
her thoughts wandering back to old times; she 
had forgotten Judith’s sisters, who were to her 
things of yesterday. When she departed, Judith 
shook her withered old hand ; promised to deliver 
her messages to her mother, led her to the door ; 


| saw her seated in the gig and driven off, sure that 
| she would keep the promise she had given. 


And 
thus old Martha Paley disappears from these 
pages. 

Judith returned to the house, and stood in the 


| hall a moment or two, then mechanically took her 
| way up-stairs, along the passage, to her own bed- 


room. She sat down, and folding her hands npon 
Painfully, shrink- 
ingly, but laboriously, she went in her mind over 
every detail of this horrible story. She felt a 
vague kind of hope that perhaps, if it all came to 
be compared and sifted, the particulars might be 
found incongruous ; she might be unable to make 


| them agree with one another, and so have a pre- 


text for rejecting it. But, as she conned over 
each one, she found that they fi:ted together only 
too well—both her own vague, almost formless 
suspicions, and the tangible facts which explained 
them. 

Her great-uncle had had an interview with his 
grandson ; she exactly understood how, talking to 
Bernard about what he supposed to be his true 
position, he had been enlightened, and that with 
a shock. He must have restrained his wrath so 
far as not to reveal to Aglionby what he had dis- 
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covered ; he had, as he thought, had pity upon | while her heart was arranged before her brain, 
her mother and her mother’s daughters. She re- | which, with cold and pitiless accuracy, pointed 
membered their journey home from Irkford, and | out to that quivering criminal not all, but some 
how her uncle’s strangely absent and ungenial | portion of what was implied in this sin of her 
manner had struck her, and chilled her. Then, | mother; some of the results involved by it in the 
while she and her sisters were out on the following lives of herself, her children, and her victims. 

morning, he had visited her mother. She could As to Mrs. Conisbrough’s original motives for 
form no idea of what had passed at that interview; | such a course of action, Judith did not stop long 
it must have been a painful one, for her mother to consider them. Probably it had occurred to 
had not mentioned it, but had been left shaken | her mother, during that far-back journey to Irk- 
and ill by it. Next, Judith’s own interview with | ford, that a great deal of power had been entrusted 
her uncle ; his extraordinary reception of her ; his | to her, that she did not see why she was to have 
fury, unaccountable to her at the time, but which | all the trouble, and Mrs. Ralph Aglionby and her 
was now only too comprehensible; his sinister | boy all the benefits of this tiresome and trouble- 
accusations of herself and her mother, as being | some negotiation. Then (according to Judith’s 
leagued together in some plot—some scheme to | knowledge of her mother’s character) she had 


fleece and hoodwink him ; zow she could interpret 
this fiery writing on the wall, clearly enough. 
Her return home; the storm; the apparition of 
Mr. Whaley driving through it and the night, 


toward Scar Foot; the hastily executed will; the | 
miserable scene when its contents were made | 


known; her mother’s sudden fear and cowering 
down before Aglionby; her broken words on 


toyed and dallied with the idea, instead of stran- 

gling it ere it was fully born. It had grown as 
| such ideas do grow, after the first horror they 
| inspire has faded—‘‘like Titan infants’’—and 
Mrs. Conisbrough had not the nature which can 
struggle with Titans and overcome them. Judith 
surmised that her mother had, probably, gone on 
telling herself that, of course, she was going to be 


recovering consciousness—that repetition of the | honest, until the moment came for deciding: she 
lie told twenty years before, and more. Those | must have so represented her uncle’s message to 
words had first aroused her suspicion, her vague | Bernarda as to rouse her indignation and cause 
fear that all was not so clear and straightforward | her indignantly to refuse his overtures. Then she 
as it should be. Now came old Martha, like a | had probably reflected that, after all, it could 
finger of some inspired interpreter, pointing out | soon be made right; she would be the peacemaker, 
the meaning of each strange occurrence, throwing | and so lay them both under obligations to her. 
a flood of light over all, by her grim story of an | And then the time had come to be honest; to 
old man’s imperious will thwarted—of a young | confront the old squire and tell him that she had 





man’s obstinate weakness ; of a woman’s yielding 
to temptation, and telling lies for gain. Each 
detail now seemed to dovetail with hideous ac- 
curacy into its neighbor, until the naked truth, 
the damnable and crushing whole, seemed to start 
up and stand before her, stark and threatening. 
She feebly tried to ignore, or to escape from 
the inferences which came crowding into her mind 
—tried piteously not to see the consequences of 
her mother’s sin. ‘That was useless; she had a 
clear understandi:.g, and a natural turn for logic. 
Such qualities always come into play at crises, or 
in emergencies, and she could not escape from 
their power now. Sitting still, and outwardly 


| not been quite successful with Ralph’s widow, but 


| that a little explanation would soon make matters 
| right. No doubt she intended to do it, but she 
_did the very reverse, and those sobs and tears 
| and tremblings, of which old Martha had spoken, 
| testified to the intense nervous strain she had gone 
| through, and to the violent reaction which had 
| set in when at last the die had been irrevocably 
| cast. 

Her lie had been believed implicitly. The 
wrong path had been made delightfully smooth 
and easy for her; the right one had been filled 

| with obstacles, and made rough and rugged. 

Something like this might, or might not, have 





composed, her eyes fixed musingly upon a par- | been the sequence of the steps in which her mother 
ticular spot in the pattern of a rug which was | had fallen. Judith did not consider that; what 
spread near her bedside—her brain was very active. | took possession of her mind was the fact that her 
It was as if her will were powerless and paralyzed, | mother, who passed for a woman whose heart was 
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stronger than her judgment, a woman with a 
gentle disposition, hating to give pain—that such 
a character could act as she had acted toward 
Bernarda and her boy. It seemed to Judith that 
what her mother had done had been much the 
same as if one had met a child in a narrow path, 
had pushed it aside, and marched onward, not 
looking behind, but leaving the child, either to 
recover its footing, if lucky, or, if not, to fall over 
the precipice and linger in torture at the bottom, 
till death should be kind enough to release it. 

‘‘We should say that the person was an inhu- 
man monster who did that,’’ she reflected. ‘‘ Yet 
she knew that if Mrs. Ralph Aglionby’s health 
gave way, if she were incapacitated for work, or 
work failed, she must starve or go to the work- 
house, and the child with her. I cannot see that 
she was less inhuman than the other person would 
have been. She has always appeared 
tranquil; the only thing that troubled her was an 
occasional fear lest Uncle Aglionby should not 
leave his property exactly as she desired. Was 
she tranquil because she knew Mrs. Aglionby to 
be in decent circumstances, or was it because she 
knew that she was safe from discovery and that 
whatever happened to ¢hem she was secure of the 
money ?”’ 

Judith’s face was haggard as she arrived at this 
point in the chain of her mental argument. It 
would not do to go into that question. She 
hastily turned aside from it, and began an attempt 
to unravel some of the intricacies which her dis- 
covery must cause in the future for her sisters and 
herself. She felt a grim pleasure in the knowledge 
that in the past they had gained nothing from 
their mother’s sin. They had rather lost. In the 
future, how were they to demean themselves? 

‘‘We can never marry,’’ she decided. ‘As 
honest women, we can never let any man marry 
us without telling him the truth, and it is equally 
impossible for us deliberately to expose our 
mother’s shame. That is decided, and nothing 
in the heavens above or the earth beneath can 
ever alter that. We can work, I suppose, and try 
to hide our heads; make ourselves as obscure as 
possible. That is the only way. And we can 
live, and wait, and die at last, and there will be 
an end of us, and a good thing too.”’ 

She pondered for a long time upon this pros- 
pect; tried to look it in the face, ‘‘ Je veux 
regarder mon destin en face,’’ she might have said 
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with Maxime, ‘‘the poor young man,’’ ‘‘ pour lui 
6ter son air de spectre.’ And by dint of courage 
she partially succeeded, even in that dark hour. 
She succeeded in convincing herself that she could 
meet her lot, and battle with it hand to hand. 
She did more; she conjured up a dream in which 
she saw how joy might be extracted from this woe 
—not that it ever would be—but she could picture 
circumstances under which it might be. For 
example, she reflected : 

‘They say there is a silver lining to every 
cloud. I know what would line my cloud with 
silver—if I could ever do Bernard Aglionby some 
marvelous and unheard-of service; procure him 
some wonderful good which should make the hap- 
piness of his whole life, and then, when he felt 
that he owed everything to me, if I could go on 
my knees to him, and tell him all; see him smile, 
and hear him say, ‘It is forgiven,’ then I could 
live or die, and be happy, whichever I had to 
do.”’ 

A calm and beautiful smile had broken over the 
fixed melancholy of her countenance. It faded 
away again as she thought, ‘‘ And that is just what 
I shall never be allowed todo. Does he not say 
himself that there zs no forgiveness ; for every sin 
the punishment must be borne. And I must bear 
mine.”’ 

The dusk had fallen, the air was cold with the 
autumnal coldness of October. Judith, after de- 
ciding that she might keep her secret to herself 
for to-night, went down-stairs to meet her mother 
and sisters with what cheer she might. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—AGLIONBY’S DEBUT. 

AGLIONBY, casting one last look after Rhoda’s 
figure as it disappeared, turned his horse’s head, 
and drove homeward dreamily. Not a fortnight 
—not one short fourteen days had elapsed since 
he had been summoned hither—and how much 
had not taken place since? He could not have 
believed, had any one told him earlier, that he 
had so much flexibility in his character as to be 
susceptible of undergoing the change which cer- 
tainly had taken place in him during that short 
time. In looking back upon his Irkford life, it 
appeared like an existence which he had led, say 
ten years ago, and from which he was forever 
severed. The men and women who had moved 
and lived in it trooped by, in his mind, like 
figures in a dream; so much so, indeed, that he 








presently dismissed them as one does dismiss a 
recollected dream from his head, and his thoughts 
reverted to the present ; went back to the parlor 
at Yoresett House, to Mrs. Conisbrough’s figure 
reclining in her easy-chair, and to the figures of 
his three ‘‘cousins.’’ All over again, and keenly 
as ever, he felt the pain and mortification he had 
experienced from Judith’s fiat as to their future 
terms. 

‘*By George,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ I wonder I ever 
submitted to it! I can’t understand it—only she 
can subdue me with a look, when any one else 
would only rouse me to more determined opposi- 
tion.”’ 

Arrived at Scar Foot, he entered the house, 
and in the hall found more cards on the table, of 
neighboring gentry who had called upon him. 
He picked them up, and read them, and smiled a 
smile such as in his former days of bitterness had 
often crossed his face. ‘Throwing himself into an 
easy-chair, he lighted his pipe, and gave himself 
up to reflection. 

‘*T must decide on something,’’ he thought. 
‘In fairness to Lizzie, I must decide. Am I 
going to live here, or am I not? I should think 
the question was rather, ‘can 1? wé// Lizzie?’ Of 
course I must keep the house on, here, but I know 
Lizzie would not be happy to live here. Two 
houses? one here and one at Irkford? How would 
that do? Whether Lizzie liked it or not, I could 
always fly here for refuge, when I wanted to dream 
and be quiet. I could come here alone, and fish 
—and when I was tired of that, I might go to 
Irkford, and help a little in political affairs. Per- 
haps some day I might catch . my cousin 
Judith in a softer mood, and get her to 
hear reason.’’ He looked around the darkening 
room, and started. There was the soft rustle of a 
dress—a footfall—a hand on the door—his eyes 
strained eagerly toward it. Judith always used to 
come down in the twilight. She enters. It is 
Mrs. Aveson, come to inquire at what time he 
would like to dine. He gives her the required 
information, and sinks discontentedly back into 
his chair. 

‘The fact is,’’ he mentally resumed, ‘‘I am 
dazed with my new position ; I don’t know what 
I want and what I don’t want. I must have some 
advice, and that from the only person whose 
advice Il ever listened to. I must write to Aunt 
Margaret.”’ 
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(Aunt Margaret was his mother’s sister, Mrs. 
Bryce, a widow. ) 

**T believe,’’ he then began to think, “that if 
I did what was best—what was right and my duty 
—I should set things in train for having this old 
place freshened up. I wonder what Judith would 
say to that—she has never known it other than it 
is now—and then I should go to Irkford, tell 
Lizzie what I’d done, ask her to choose a house 
there, and to fix the wedding, and I should get it 
all over as soon as possible, and settle down 
and that is exactly what I don’t want to do. 
I wish I knew some one to whom I could 
tell what I thought about my cousins; some one 
who could answer my questions about them. I 
feel so in the dark about them. I cannot imagine 
Judith asking things she was not warranted in 
asking—and yet, blindly to submit to her in such 
an important matter r 

He spent a dreary evening, debating, wonder- 
ing, and considering—did nothing that had about 
it even the appearance of decisiveness, except to 
write to Mrs. Bryce, and ask her to sacrifice her- 
self and come into the country, to give him her 
company and her counsel, ‘‘ both of which I sorely 
need,’’ wrote this young man with the character 
for being very decided and quick in his resolu- 
tions. As to other things, he could make up his 
mind to nothing, and arrived at no satisfactory 
conclusion. He went to bed feeling very much 
out of temper, and he too dreamed a dream, in 
which reality and fantasy were strangely mingled. 
He seemed to see himself in the Irkford theatre, 
with *‘ Diplomacy” being played. He was in the 
lower circle, in evening dress, and thought to 
himself, with a grim little smile, how easily one 
adapted oneself to changed circumstances. Beside 
him a figure was seated. He had a vague idea 
that it was a woman’s figure—his mother’s—and 
he turned eagerly toward it. But no! It was 
his grandfather, who was glaring angrily toward a 
certain point in the upper circle, and Bernard 
also directed his glance toward that point, and 
saw, seated side by side, his friend Percy Golding 
and Lizzie Vane. They looked jeeringly toward 
him, and he for some reason, or for none—like most 
dream reasons—felt a sudden fury and a sudden 
fear seize him. He strove to rise, but could not. 
His fear and his anger were growing to a climax, 
and they at last seemed to overpower him, when 
he saw Mrs. Conisbrough suddenly appear behind 
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Percy and Lizzie, laughing malignantly. It then 
seemed to him that in the midst of his fury he 
glanced from her face toward a large clock, which 
he was not in the least surprised to see was fixed 
in the very middle of the dress-circle. ‘* Ten 
minutes past ten,’’ so he read the fingers ; and his 
terror increased, as he thought to himself, ‘‘ Im- 
possible! It must be much later!’’ And he 
turned to the figure of his grandfather by his side, 
perfectly conscious though he was, that it was a 
phantom. ‘Shall I go to them?’’ he inquired. 
“Yes,” replied the apparition. ‘‘ But the time!” 
continued Aglionby frantically, and again looked 
toward the clock. ‘‘Ten minutes to two,’’ he 
read it this time, and thought, ‘‘ Of course! a 
much more appropriate time!’’ And turning 
once more to the phantom, he put the question to 
it solemnly, *‘ Shad J go to them ?"’ 

“ N—no,’’ was the reluctant response. With 
that, it seemed as if the horror reached its climax, 
and came crashing down upon him, and with a 
struggle, in the midst of which he heard the 
mocking laughter of Lizzie, Percy, and Mrs. 
Conisbrough, he awoke, in a cold perspiration. 

The moon was shining into the room, with a 
clear, cold light. Aglionby, shuddering faintly, 
drew his watch from under his pillow, and glanced 
at it. The fingers pointed to ten minutes before 
two. 

‘‘Bah! a nightmare!’’ he muttered, shaking 
himself together again, and turning over, he tried 
once more to sleep, but in vain. The dream and 
its disagreeable impression remained with him in 
spite of all his efforts to shake them off. The 
figure which, he felt, had been wanting to convert 
it from a horror into a pleasant vision, was that of 
Judith Conisbrough. But after all, he was glad 
her shape had not intruded into such an insane 
phantasmagoria. 

The following afternoon he drove over to Danes- 
dale Castle, to return the call of Sir Gabriel and 
his son. It was the first time he had penetrated 
to that part of the Dale, and he was struck anew 
with the exceeding beauty of the country, with 
the noble forms of the hills, and above all, with 
the impressive aspect of Danesdale Castle itself. 
There was an old Danesdale Castle—a grim, half- 
ruined pile, standing ‘‘ four square to the four 
winds of heaven,’’ with a tower at each corner. 
It was a landmark and a beacon for miles around, 
Standing as it did on a rise, and proudly looking 
« You. XVII.—21 
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across the Dale. It was famous in historical asso- 
ciations ; it had been the prison of a captive queen, 
whose chamber window, high up in the third story, 
commanded a broad view of lovely lowland coun- 
try, wild moors, bare-backed fells. Many a weary 
hour must she have spent there, looking hopelessly 
across those desolate hills, and envying the wild 
birds which had liberty to fly across them. All 
that was over now, and changed. ‘‘ Castle Danes- 
dale,’’ as it was called, was nearly a ruin, a por- 
tion of it was inhabited by some of Sir Gabriel’s 
tenantry ; a big room in it was used for a ball for 
the said tenantry in winter. The Danesdales had 
built themselves a fine commodious mansion of 
red-brick, in Queen Anne’s time, in a noble park 
nearer the river, and there they now lived in great 
state and comfort, and allowed the four winds of 
heaven to battle noisily and wuther wearily around 
the ragged towers of the house of their fathers. 

Aglionby found that Sir Gabriel was at home, 
and as he entered, Randulf crossed the hall, saw 
him, and his languid face lighted with a smile of 
satisfaction. 

‘‘Well met!’’ said he, shaking his hand. 
*¢ Come into the drawing-room, and I’ll introduce 
you to my sister. Tell Sir Gabriel,’’ he added to 
the servant, and Aglionby followed him. 

‘*For your pleasure or displeasure, I may inform 
you that you have been a constant subject of con- 
versation at my sister’s kettledrums for the last 
week,’’ Randulf found time to say to him, as they 
approached the drawing-room, ‘‘and as there is 
one of those ceremonials in full swing at the 
present moment, I would not be you.”’ 

‘*You don’t speak in a way calculated to add 
to my natural ease and grace of manner,’’ mur- 
mured Bernard, with a somewhat sardonic smile, 
a gleam of mirth in his eyes. Sooth to say, he 
had very vague notions as to what a kettledrum 
might be; and he certainly was not prepared for 
the spectacle which greeted him, of some seven 
or eight ladies, young, old, and middle-aged, 
seated about the room, with Miss Danesdale dis- 
pensing tea at a table in the window-recess. 

An animated conversation was going on; so 
animated, that Randulf and Aglionby, coming in 
by adoor behind the company, were not imme- 
diately perceived except by one or two persons. 
But by the time that Mr. Danesdale had piloted 
his victim to the side of the tea-table, every tongue 
was silent, and every eye was fixed upon them. 
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They stood it well—Bernard, because of his utter 
unconsciousness of the sensation his advent had 
created among the ladies of the neighborhood ; 
Randulf, because he was naturally at ease in the 
presence of women, and also because he did not 
know all about Aglionby and his importance, and 
was well aware that he had been eagerly speculated 
about, and that more than one matron then present 
had silently marked him down, even in advance, 
in her book of ‘‘eligibles.’’ Therefore it was 
with a feeling of deep gratification, and in a louder 
voice than usual, that he introduced Aglionby to 
his sister. 

Bernard, whose observing faculties were in- 
tensely keen, if his range of observation in social 
matters was limited, had become aware of the 
hush which had fallen like a holy calm upon the 
assembled multitude. He bowed to Miss Danes- 
dale, and stood by her side, sustaining the inspec- 
tion with which he was favored, with a dark, 
sombre indifference which was really admirable. 
The mothers thought, ‘‘ He is quiet and reserved ; 
anything might be made of him with that figure 
and that self-possession.’” The daughters who 
were young thought, ‘* What a delightfully hand- 
some fellow! So dark! Such shoulders, and such 
eyes!’’ The daughters who were older thought 
how very satisfactory to find he was a man whom 
one could take up and even be intimate with, 
without feeling as if one ought to apologize to 
one’s friends about him, and explain how he came 
to visit with them. 

Miss Danesdale said something to Aglionby 
in so lowa tone that he had to stoop his head, 
and say he begged her pardon. 

‘Will you not sit there?’’ She pointed to 
a chair close to herself, which he took. ‘‘ Ran- 
dulf, does papa know Mr. Aglionby is here ?”’ 

‘«T sent to tell him,’’ replied Randulf, who was 
making the circuit of the dowagers and the 
beauties present, and saying something that either 
was, or sounded as if it were meant to be, agree- 
able to each in turn. 

‘© Of course he plants himself down beside Mrs. 
Malleson,’’ thought Miss Danesdale, drawing her- 
self up in some annoyance, ‘‘when any other 
woman in the room was entitled to a greater share 
of his attention. Did you drive or ride 
from Sear Foot, Mr. Aglionby ?’’ 

**T drove, I don’t ride—yet.”’ 

‘Don’t ride!’’ echoed Miss Danesdale, sur- 





prised almost into animation. 
don’t you like it ?”’ 

‘* As I never had the chance of trying, I can 
hardly tell you,’’ replied Aglionby, with much 
sang froid, as he realized that to these ladies a 
man who did not ride and hunt and fish and 
shoot, and. stalk deer, and play croquet and 
tennis, was doubtless as strange a phenomenon as 
a man who was not some kind of a clerk or office 
man would be to Lizzie Vane. 

‘Were there no horses where you lived?’ 
suggested a very pretty girl who sat opposite to 
him, under the wing of a massive and stately 
mamma, who started visibly on hearing her child 
thus audaciously uplift her voice to a man and a 
stranger. 

‘* Certainly there were,’’ he replied, repressing 
the malevolent little smile which rose to his lips, 
and speaking with elaborately grave politeness, 
‘*for those who had money to keep them and 
leisure to ride them. I had. neither until the 
other day.”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon, I’m sure,”’ said the young 
lady, blushing crimson, and more disconcerted (as 
is almost universally the case) at having extracted 
from any one a confession, even retrospective, of 
poverty, than if she had been receiving an offer 
from a peer of the realm. 

‘* Pray do not mention it. No tea, thank you,”’ 
to Philippa, who, anxious to divert the conversa- 
tion from what she concluded must be to their 
guest so painful a topic, had just proffered him a 
cup. 

‘* And do you like Scar Foot ?’’ she said, in her 
almost inaudible voice ; to which Bernard replied, 
in his very distinct one: 

‘Ves, I do, exceedingly 

** But you have hardly had time to decide yet,” 
said the girl who had already addressed hit. 
Various motives prompted her persistency. First 
and foremost was the consideration that as in any 
case she would have a homily on the subject of 
forwardness, and ‘‘ bad form,” she would do her 
best to deserve it. Next, she was displeased (like 
Miss Danesdale) to see Randulf seat himself beside 
Mrs. Malleson, as if very well satisfied, to the 
neglect of her fair self, and resolved to fly at 
what was after all, just now, higher game. 

‘Have I not? As how?’’ he inquired, and all the 
ladies inwardly registered the remark that Mr. Ag- 
lionby was very different from Randulf Danesdale, 
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and indeed, from most of their gentleman acquaint- 
ances. ‘They were not quite sure yet, whether 
they liked or disliked the keen, direct glance of 
his eyes, straight into those of his interlocutor, 
and the somewhat curt and imperious tone in 
which he spoke. But he was, they were all quite 
sure, the coming man of that part of the world. 
He must be trotted out, and had at balls, and 
treated kindly at dinner-parties, and have the 
prettiest girls allgtted to him as his partners at 
those banquets, and—married to one of the said 
pretty girls—sometime. His presence would make 
the winter season, with its hunt and county balls, 
its dinners and theatricals, far more exciting. 
Pleasing illusions, destined in a few minutes to 
receive a fatal blow ! 

““Why, you can hardly have felt it your own 
yet. We heard you had visitors—two ladies,’’ 
said the lovely Miss Askam, from which remark 
Aglionby learnt several things, among others, that 
young ladies of position could be very rude some- 
times, and could display want of taste as glaring 
as if they had been born Jourgeoisie. 

‘‘So Ihave. Mrs. and Miss Conisbrough were 
my guests until yesterday, when, I am sorry to 
say, they left me,’’ he answered. . 

He thought he detected a shade of mockery in 
the young lady’s smile and tone, which mockery, 
on that topic, he would not endure ; and he looked 
at her with such keen eyes, such straight brows, 
and such compressed lips, that the youthful beauty, 
unaccustomed to such treatment, blushed again— 
twice in the same afternoon, as one of her good- 
natured friends remarked. 

Philippa came to the rescue by murmuring that 
she hoped Mrs. Conisbrough was better. 

‘Yes, thank you. I believe she is nearly well 
now.”’ 

“Do you know all the Misses Conisbrough ?’’ 
pursued Miss Danesdale, equally anxious with Miss 
Askam to learn something of the terms on which 
Aglionby stood with those he had dispossessed, but 
flattering herself that she approached the subject 
with more finesse and delicacy. 

Aglionby felt much as if musquitoes were drink- 
ing his blood, so averse was he to speak on this 
topic with all these strangers. He looked very 
dignified and very forbidding indeed, as he replied 
coldly : ‘ 

‘“‘T was introduced to them yesterday, so I sup- 
pose I may say I do.” 








‘*They are great friends of Randulf’s,’’ said 


Miss Danesdale exasperated, as she saw by a side 
glance that her brother was still paying devoted 
attention to Mrs. Malleson. Also she knew the 
news would create much disturbance in the bosoms 
of those her sisters then assembled ; and, thirdly, 
she had an ancient dislike to the Misses Conis- 
brough for being poor, pretty, and in a station 
which made it impossible for her to ignore them. 

‘Are they?’’ said Aglionby simply; ‘then 
I am sure, from what I have seen of my cousins, 
that he is very fortunate to have such friends.” 

‘¢ There I quite agree with you,’’ drawled Ran- 
dulf, whom no one had imagined to be listening ; 
‘*and so does Mrs. Malleson. We've been talking 
about those ladies just now.”’ 

A sensation of surprise was felt among the com- 
pany. How was it that those Misses Conisbrough 
had somehow engrossed the conversation? It was 
stupid and unaccountable, except to Miss Askam, 
who wished she had never given those tiresome 
men the chance of talking about these girls. 
But the severest blow had yet to come. When 
the nerves of those present had somewhat recov- 
ered from the shock of finding the Misses Conis- 
brough raised to such prominence in the conver- 
sation of their betters, Miss Danesdale said she 
hoped Bernard would soon come and dine with 
them. Was he staying at Scar Foot at present? 
All the matrons listened for the reply, having 
dinners of their own in view, or, if not dinners, 
some other form of entertainment. 

‘*T hardly know,’’ was the reply. ‘I shall 
have to go to Irkford soon, but I don’t exactly 
know when.’’ 

‘‘Irkford! ‘That dreadful, smoky place ?’’ said 
Miss Askam. ‘‘ What possible attractions can such 
a place have for you, Mr. Aglionby ?”’ 

‘Several. It is my native place, and all my 
friends live there, as well as my future wife, whom 
I am going tosee. Perhaps those don’t count as 
points of attraction with you ?”’ 

While the sensation caused by this announce- 
ment was still at its height, and while Randulf 
was malevolently commenting upon it, and ex- 
plaining to Mrs Malleson what pure joy it caused 
him, Sir Gabriel entered, creating a diversion, 
and covering Miss Askam’s confusion, though not 
before she had exclaimed, with a naiveté born of 
great surprise : 

‘*T did not know you were engaged !’’ 
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‘‘ That is very probable; indeed, I do not see 
how you possibly could have known it,” Bernard 
had just politely replied as Sir Gabriel made his 
appearance. 

There was a general greeting.. Then by degrees 
the ladies took their departure. Aglionby man- 
aged somehow to get himself introduced to Mrs. 
Malleson, whose name he had caught while Ran- 
dulf spoke. Bernard said he had found Mr. 
Malleson’s card yesterday, and hoped soon to 
return his call ; he added, with a smile into which 
he could when, as now, he chose, infuse both sweet- 
ness and amiability, ‘‘ Miss Conisbrough told me 
to be sure and make a friend of you, if I could, 
so I hope you will not brand me as ‘impossible’ 
before giving me a trial,’’ at which Mrs. Malleson 
laughed, but said pleasantly enough that after such 
a touching appeal, nothing could be impossible. 
Then she departed, too, and Aglionby felt as if 
this little aside alone had been worth the drive to 
Danesdale Castle ten times over. 

Sir Gabriel asked Aglionby to stay and dine 
with them as he was. They were quite alone, and 
Philippa would certainly excuse his morning dress. 
He accepted, after a slight hesitation, for there 
was something about both Sir Gabriel and his son 
which Bernard felt to be congenial, unlike though 
they all three were to one another. 

After Philippa had gone, and the wine had 
gone round once or twice, Sir Gabriel*rose to join 
his daughter, with whom he always passed his 
evening, and to do Philippa Danesdale justice, she 
looked upon her father as the best of men and the 
finest of gentleman. Her one love romance had 
occurred after her mother’s death, when Randulf 
was yet a child, incapable of understanding or 
sympathizing, and when her father was bowed 
down with woe. Philippa had given up her lover, 
and remained with her father, who had not for- 
gotten the circumstance, as some parents have a 
habit of forgetting such little sacrifices, Thus it 
came to pass that if ‘‘the boy’’ was the most ten- 
derly loved, it was Philippa’s word which was 
law at Danesdale Castle. 

‘«Suppose we come to my room, and have a 
chat,’’ suggested Randulf. ‘*‘We can join the 
others later.’’ 

Nothing loth, Aglionby followed him to a den 
which looked, on the first view, more luxurious 
than it really was. When it came to be closely 
examined, there was more simplicity than splendor 





in it, more refinement than display. In after- 
days, when he had grown intimate as a loved 
brother with both the room and its owner, Ber- 
nard said that one resembled the other very 
closely. Randulf’s room was a very fair reflex of 
Randulf’s mind and tastes. The books were 
certainly numerous, and many of them costly. 
There were two or three good water-colors on the 
walls; some fine specimens of pottery, Persian, 
Chinese, and Japanese; one or two vases, real 
Greek antiques, of pure and exquisite shape and 
design, gladdening the eye with their clean and 
clear simplicity. In one corner of the room 
there was an easel with a portfolio standing on it, 
and two really comfortable lounging-chairs. 

‘©The rest of the chairs,’’ said their owner, 
wheeling one up for Bernard’s accommodation, 
‘*are uncomfortable. I took care of that, for I 
hold that, in a room like this, two is company, 
more is none whatever, so I discourage a plurality 
of visitors by means of straight backs and hard 
seats.’’ 

He handed a box of cigars to Aglionby, plunged 
himself into the other chair, and stretched him- 
self. Somewhere in the background there was a 
lamp, which, however, gave but a dim light. 

‘“*Do you know,”’ said Randulf presently, ‘‘I 
was in the same condition as Miss Askam this 
afternoon. I didn’t know you were engaged.” 

Aglionby laughed. ‘‘ She seemed surprised. I 
don’t know why she should have been. I thought 
her somewhat impertinent, and I don’t see what 
my affairs could possibly be to her.’’ 

‘She is a precocious young woman—as I know 
to my cost. Of course your affairs were something 
to her, so long as you were rich and a bachelor. 
Surely you could understand that.’’ 

‘*Good Lord !’’ was all Aglionby said, in a tone 
of surprised contempt. 

‘* My affairs have been a good deal to her up to 
now,”’ continued Randulf tranquilly. ‘I was 
amused to see how she dropped me as if I had 
been red-hot shot, when. you appeared on the 
scene and——’”’ 

** Don’t expose her weaknesses—if she has such 
weaknesses as those,” said Bernard, laughing again. 

*“*T won’t. But she is very handsome—don’t 
you think so?” 

** Yes, very. Like a refined and civilized gypsy 
—I know some one who far surpasses her, though, 
in the same style.’’ 
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‘Who is that ?”’ 

‘‘ The youngest Miss Conisbrough.’’ 

‘‘Yes, you are right. But is it allowable to 
ask the name of the lady you are engaged to?”’ 

‘““Why not? Her name is Elizabeth Fermor 
Vane, and she lives at Irkford, as I mentioned 
before.’’ 

“Tt will be a matter of much speculation, 
among those ladies whom you saw this afternoon, 
what Miss Vane is like.’’ 

‘Will it? How can the subject affect them ?”’ 

‘Well, you see, you will be one of our leading 
men in the Dale, if you take that place among us 
that you ought to have—and the wife of a country 
gentleman is as important a person as himself, 
a.most.”” 

Bernard paused, reflecting upon this, The matter 
had never struck him in that light before. Lizzie 
taking a leading part among the Danesdale ladies. 
Charming creature though she was, he somehow 
failed to realize her doing it. ‘He could have 
more easily imagined even his little tormentor, 





| Profile, the other a three-quarter face. 
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and confidential. The two young men succeeded 
in letting one another see that each had been 
favorably impressed with the other ; that they had 
liked one another well, so far, and felt disposed 
to be friendly in the future. They progressed so 
far, that at last Aglionby showed Randulf a like- 
ness of Lizzie, after first almost upsetting his host’s 
gravity by’remarking, half to himself: 

‘‘If I have it with me. I may have left it . 

‘*In your other coat pocket,’’ put in Randulf, 
with imperturbable gravity, whereat they both 
laughed, and Bernard, finding the little case con- 
taining his sweetheart’s likeness (to which he had 
not paid much attention lately), handed it to Ran- 
dulf, saying: 

‘*Photographs never do give anything but a 
pale imitation, you know, but the likenesses, as 
likenesses, are good. She ‘takes well,’ as they 
say, and those were done lately.”’ 

Randulf, with due respect, took the case in his 
hand, and contemplated the two likenesses, one a 
In the 





Miss Askam, moving with ease in such a sphere. | former, she had been taken with a veil or scarf of 
After a pause he said, feeling impelled to confide | thick black lace, coquettishly twisted about her 


to a certain extent in Randulf: 

“‘T had not thought of that before, but of course 
you are right. But I am very undecided as to 
what my future movements will be. I do not in 
the least know how Miss Vane will like the idea 
of living here. Before I can decide anything, she 
will have to come over and see the place. I have 
asked my aunt, Mrs. Bryce, to come and see me, 
and I shall try to get Miss Vane to come here soon. 
I think she should see the place in winter, so that 
she can know what she has to expect when it is at 
its worst.”’ 

‘* Queer way of putting it,’’ murmured Randulf, 
thinking to himself, ‘‘ perhaps he wants to ‘scare’ 
her away. Why couldn’t he have married one of 
the Conisboroughs and thus settled everything ?’’ 

Bernard proceeded succinctly to explain how 
Lizzie had become engaged to him under the full 
conviction that he would always inhabit a town. 
Randulf murmured assent, surveying his guest the 
while from under his half-closed lids, and remark- 
ing to himself that Aglionby seemed to speak in a 
very dry, business-like way of his engagement. 

‘*Influence of Irkford, perhaps,’’ he thought. 
‘And yet, that fellow is capable of falling in love 
in something different from a business-like way, 
unless I’m much mistaken about him.’’ 

The conversation grew by degrees more intimate 





throat and head ; the photograph was a good one, 
and the face looked out from its dark setting, 
pure and clear, with mouth half smiling, and eye- 
lids a little drooping. In the other, Miss Vane 
had given free scope to her love for fashion, or 
what she was pleased to consider fashion. The 
hideous bushy excrescence of curls bulged over her 
forehead ; ropes of false pearls were wound about 
her neck; her dress was composed of some fancy 
material of contrasting shades, the most ou¢ré and 
unfitting possible to imagine for a black and white 
picture. And in that, too, she was triumphantly 
pretty. 

Randulf had asked to see the likeness: he was 
therefore bound to say something about it. After 
a pause, he remarked : 

‘*She must be wonderfully pretty.’’ 

‘« She is a great deal prettier than that,’’ replied 
Bernard amiably, and Randulf, thanking him, 
returned the case to him. 

Now Randulf had a topic very near his heart 
too—a topic which he thought he might be able to 
discuss with Aglionby. The two young men had 
certainly drawn wonderfully near to each other 
during this short evening of conversation. The 
fact was, that each admired the other’s qualities. 


.| Aglionby’s caustic abruptness ; his cool and steady 


deportment, and his imperturbable dignity and 
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self-possession under his changed fortunes, pleased 
Randulf exceedingly. He liked a man who could 
face the extremes of fortune with unshaken nerve; 
who could carry himself proudly and independ- 
ently through evil circumst.nces, and could accept 
a brilliant change with calm nonchalance. Ran- 
dulf’s sang froid, his unconventional manner ; his 
independence of his luxurious surroundings—his 
innate hardiness and simplicity of character pleased 
Aglionby. But Bernard’s feelings toward Randulf 
were, it must be remembered, comparatively un- 
complicated ; Randulf’s sentiments toward Ber- 
nard were vaguer—he felt every disposition to 
like him thoroughly, and to make a friend of him; 
but he had a doubt or two: there were some 
points to be decided which he was not yet clear 
about. He said, after a pause: 

‘*T was very cool to ask you to show me Miss 
Vane’s likeness. I owe you something in return. 
Look at these !’’ 

He rose, and opening the portfolio before 
spoken of, drew out two sketches, and bringing 
the lamp near, turned it up, and showed the 
pictures to Bernard. 

‘*What do you think of those?’’ he asked. 
Aglionby looked at them. 

‘Why, this is Danesdale Castle, unmistakably, 
and well done too, I should say, though I am no 
judge. It looks so spirited.”’ 

** Now look at the other.’’ 

It was Randulf and his dogs. Aglionby, keenly 
sensible of the ridiculous, burst out laughing. 

‘* That’s splendid, but you must be very amiably 
disposed toward the artist to take such a ‘ take-off’ 
good-naturedly.’’ 

‘*Isn’t it malicious? Done by some one, don’t 
you think, who must have seen all my weak points 
at a glance, and who knew how to make the most 
of them ?”’ 

‘*Exactly,’’ said Bernard, much amused, and 
still more so to observe the pleased complacency 
with which Randulf spoke of a drawing which, 
without being a caricature, made him look so 
absurd. ‘Is he a friend of yours—the artist ?’’ 
he asked. 

‘*It was left to my discretion, whether I told 
the name of the artist or not. You must promise 
that it goes no further.’’ 

** Certainly.” 

‘*They were drawn by Miss Delphine Conis- 
brough.”’ 

Bernard started violently: his face flushed all 


, 





over—he laid the drawings down, looking earnestly 
at Randulf. 

‘¢ By Judith Conisbrough’s sister ?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘The same,’’ said Randulf, puffing away im- 
perturbably, and thinking, ‘‘ It is just as I thought. 
That little piece of wax-work whose likeness I 
have seen cannot blind him so that he doesn’t 
know a noble woman when he meets her.’? And 
he waited till Bernard said: 

‘*You amaze me. ‘There is surely very high 
talent in them: you ought to be a better judge 
than me. Don’t you think them very clever?’’ 

‘*T think them more than clever. They have 
the very highest promise in them. The only thing 
is, her talent wants cultivating.”’ 

‘She should have some lessons,’’ said Bernard 
eagerly. 

‘*So I ventured to tell her, but she said’’ (he 
paused, and then went on, in a voice whose ten- 
derness and regret he could not control) ‘that 
they were too poor.’’ 

He looked at Bernard. ‘If he has any feel- 
ing on the subject,’’ he thought, ‘that ought to 
fetch him.”’ 

It ‘* fetched’’ Bernard in a manner which Ran- 
dulf had hardly calculated upon. He started up 
from his chair, forgetting the strangeness of speak- 
ing openly on such a subject to so recent an 
acquaintance. He had been longing to speak to 
some one of his griefs connected with his cousins: 
this was too good an opportunity to be lost. 

‘Too poor!” he exclaimed, striding about the 
room. ‘‘She told you that? Good God! will 
they never have punished me enough ?”’ 

The veins in his forehead started out. His 
perturbation was deep and intense. Randulf laid 
his cigar down, and asked softly: 

‘¢ Punished you—how do you mean?”’ » 

‘‘T mean with their resentment—their implaca- 
ble enmity and contempt. To tell you that she 
was /o0 poor—when os 

‘«Tt must have been true.”’ 

‘«Of course it is true; but it is their own fault.” 

‘<T don’t understand.” 

‘But I will explain. It isa mystery I cannot 
unravel. Perhaps you can help me.” 

He told Randulf of his desire to be just, and 
how Judith had at first promised not to oppose 
his wishes. ‘Then he went on: 

‘¢ What has caused her to change her mind be- 
fore I spoke to her again, I cannot imagine. I 
fear I am but a rough kind of fellow, but in 
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approaching the subject with Miss Conisbrough, 
I used what delicacy I could. I told her that I 
should never enjoy a moment’s pleasure in possess- 
ing that of which they were unjustly deprived — 
which I never shall. I reminded her of her 
promise; she flatly told me she recalled it. 
Well ? (he stood before Randulf, and there 
were tones of passion in his voice) ‘‘I humbled 
myself before Miss Conisbrough, I entreated her 
to think again, to use her influence with her 
mother, to meet me half-way, and help me to 
repair the injustice. I was refused—with distress 
it is true—but most unequivocally. Nor would 
she release me until I had promised not to urge 
the matter on Mrs. Conisbrough, who, I surmise, 
would be less stern about it. Miss Conisbrough 
is relentless and strong. She was not content 
with that. She not only had a horror of my 
money, but even of me, it appears. She made 
me promise not to seek them out or visit them. 
By dint of hard pleading I was allowed to accom- 
pany them home, and be formally introduced to 
her sisters—no more. That is to be the end of 
it. I tell you, because I know you can under- 
stand it. For the rest of the world I care noth- 
ing. People may call me grasping and heartless 
if they choose, They may picture me enjoying 
my plunder, while Mrs. Conisbrough and her 
daughters are wearing out their lives in—do you 
wonder that I cannot bear to think of it?’’ he 
added passionately. 

“No, I don’t. It is the most extraordinary 
thing I ever heard.” 

‘You think so? I am glad you agree with 
me. Tell me—for I vow I am so bewildered by 
it all that I hardly know whether I am in my 
senses or out of them—tell me if there was any- 
thing strange in my proposal to share my inherit- 
ance with them—anything unnatural ?”’ 

‘“‘ The very reverse, I should say.” 

‘‘Or in my going to Miss Conisbrough about 
it, rather than to her mother ?”’ 

‘No, indeed !”’ 

“Tt never struck me befurehand that I was 
contemplating doing anything strange or wrong. 
Yet Miss Conisbrough made me feel myself very 
wrong. She would have it so, and I own that 
there is something about her, her nature and 
character are so truly noble, that I could not but 
submit. But I submit under protest.’’ 

“Tt am glad you have told me,’’ said Randulf. 
“Now all my doubts about you have vanished.” 








**Could nothing be done through these draw- 
ings?” suggested Aglionby. ‘Could you not tell 
Delphine that some one had seen them who ad- 
mired them exceedingly.’’ 

‘*T see what you mean,’’ said Randulf, with a 
smile. ‘She has great schemes for working, and 
selling her pictures, and helping them, and so on. 
But I have a better plan than that. 1 must work 
my father round to it, and then I must get her to 
see it. She shall work as much as she pleases and 
have as many lessons as she likes—when she is 
my wife.’’ 

Aglionby started again, flushing deeply. 
dulf’s words set his whole being into a fever. 
“That is your plan ?”’ said he in a low voice. 

‘*That is my plan, which no one but you knows, 
However long I have to wait, she shall be my 
wife.”’ 

‘*IT wish you good speed in your courtship, but 
I fear your success won’t accomplish my wishes in 
the matter.’’ 

** Miss Conisbrough must have some reason for 
the strange course she has taken,’’ said Randulf. 
‘Do you think we are justified in trying to dis- 
cover that reason, or are we bound not to inquire 
into it ?”’ 

There was a long pause. 
darkly: 

‘*T have promised.’’ 

‘** But I have not.’’ 

Bernard shook his head. 


Ran- 


Then Aglionby said 


*“T don’t believe, 


‘whatever it may be, that any one but Miss Conis- 


brough is cognizant of it.’’ 

‘* Well, let me use my good offices for you, if 
ever I have achance. If ever I know them well 
enough to be taken into their confidence, I shall 
use my influence on your side—may I?”’ 

‘* You will earn my everlasting gratitude if you 
do. And if it turns out that they do want help— 
that my cousin Delphine has to work for money, 
you will let me know. Remember,’’ he added 
jealously, ‘‘it is my right and duty, as their kins- 
man, to see that they are not distressed.’’ 

‘Yes, I know, and I shall not forget you.”’ 

Randulf, when his guest had gone, soliloquized 
silently : 

“That fellow is heart and soul on my side. He 
doesn’t know himself whither he is drifting. I'd 
like to take the odds with any one, that he never 
marries that little dressed-up doll whose likeness 
he is now carrying about with him.’’ 

(Zo be continued.) 
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LITERARY WORK OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By RosauiE A. COLLins. 


CaRLYLE’s works may be divided into histories, 
critiques, and what, for lack of a better name, I 
shall call Jeremiads. The first division includes 
his ** Life of Cromwell,’’ ‘‘ French Revolution,’’ 
** Life of Schiller,’’ ‘Life of John Sterling,”’ 
‘« History of Norway Kings,’’ and ‘ Life of Fred- 
erick the Great,’’ not to mention the ‘* Reminis- 
cences.’’ His critiques embrace an almost ex- 
haustless list of subjects, prominent among which 
are ‘‘ Diderot,’’ ‘*Goethe,’’ ‘‘ Novalis,’’ ‘‘ Jean 
Paul Richter,’’ ‘‘Mme. de Stiel,’’ ‘‘ Voltaire,’’ 
‘¢ German Literature,’’ ‘‘ Burns,’’ and ‘*‘ Hero and 
Hero-Worship,’’ perhaps the best-known of all 
his works. Of his Jeremiads, “ Past and Present,’’ 


I will speak of very few of Carlyle’s works in 
detail. His histories are rightly considered the 
most dramatic works of the kind in any language; 
the only historian I can now think of who at all 
approaches him in the ability to give this vivid, 
effulgent glow of life to his scenes is our own 
Motley. His ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic’’ has 
somewhat of the highly pictorial style which in a 
great degree characterized Carlyle’s ‘ French 
Revolution.’’ Every touch of Carlyle’s is an illu- 
minated point, and we feel that we have been in 
the very midst of that terrific explosion of hostile 
forces which resulted in that direful chaos ‘‘ when 
all the stars of heaven were gone out.’’ It is not 


‘«Chartism,’’ ‘*Sartor Resartus’’ (sternly sad at | my purpose, however, to do more than merely 
heart despite its grim jesting), and ‘‘ Latter-Day | allude to this mighty work in which the philoso- 


Pamphlets’ may be specially mentioned. 


I leave | phy of the French Revolution is once forever 
out of view his various translations from the French | explained. 


I must barely mention also his post- 


and German, among which one is surprised to find | humous work which has produced a decided 


a translation of ‘‘ Legendre’s Geometry.”’ 


The | 


translations from the German doubtless had de- | 


cided influence in forming Carlyle’s peculiar style. 
One notices many Germanisms in his characteris- 
tic works, the unique form of the genitive case 
being an instance in point, he rarely using our 
plain English possessive. ‘Thus we do not read 
of ‘‘his face’’ or ‘* her beauty,’ but ‘‘ the face of 
him,’’ ‘‘the beauty of her.’’ 
these peculiarities, I may as well mention others 
which characterize Carlyle’s style. He never 
hesitates at the regular form of the superlative 
degree, however awkward the result ; ‘‘ imperish- 
ablest,’’ ‘ beautifullest,’’ and ‘‘ indefatigablest,’’ 
all have a kind of ‘‘ linked sweetness long drawn 
out’’ which charms /zs ear, if no other. He has 
‘*dittoes’’ ad nauseam, and frequently confronts 
one with such startling words as vestural, delira- 
tion, visualised, complected, etc., not to mention 
his odd combinations as ‘‘ to insure one of misap- 
prehension,’’ ‘* snow-and-rose- bloom- maiden,”’ 
‘cunning enough significance,’’ and so on. I 


sensation, but will, of course, add nothing to his 
literary fame. He jotted down, as memory sug- 
gested them, these various reminiscences of his 


| relatives and friends, never supposing that in that 
| crude, disjointed form they would go to publica- 


} 
{ 
| 
| 


tion. Iam grateful to Mr. Froude, nevertheless, 
for having published them, because it is encourag- 


_ing to see how tiresomely geniuses can scribble 


While speaking of | 


_when we read such sentences as these: 


when they once condescend to write for them- 
selves and not for eternity. So we must blame— 
and thank—Mr. Froude as well as Mr. Carlyle 
“Old 


Esther judged it more polite to leave her old 


riding-habit to the parish, ah! me!’’ ‘I found, 
when I went to Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other 
places, that it was not or by no means so percepti- 
bly was.” ‘‘Self-delusion or half-knowledge could 
not get existed in his presence.’’ ‘Of the chil- 


| dren I recollect nothing that was not auroral— 


} 


know of no other author who has so extensive a | 
vocabulary, except the divine Shakspeare, and I | 
cannot help regretting that one who was so richly | 


furnished with language should occasionally ex- 
press himself so awkwardly. 


| 
| 


matutinal.”’ 

To my shame, I must confess that my first 
opinions of Carlyle were far from complimentary. 
About the first work of his that ever fell into my 
hands was that on ‘‘Chartism,’’ after reading 
which I thought of its author what some one once 
said of Coleridge: ‘‘ Excellent? Yes, very, if 
you let him start from no premises and come to 
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no conclusion.’’ ‘* Sartor Resartus’’ and ‘‘ Char- 
tism’’ remained sealed books to me until after I 
had read some of his less obscure works, which 
did not need to have their explanations explained 
to my obtuse understanding. Now I rank myself 
among Carlyle’s most ardent admirers, and as it 
was his Life of John Sterling which first com- 
pletely won my own heart, it is that which I 
prefer now to review and that which I most con- 
fidently recommend to all those who have not yet 
the good fortune to feel themselves en rapport 
with the magnificent genius of our author. It is 
my ideal biography, and I write it first on the list 
of those which completely satisfy my heart and 
place me in such vivid contact with their subjects 
that it seems as if a new and precious friendship 
were added to my blessings. The list is short, 
indeed, including only ‘‘ John Sterling,’’ Mrs. 
Gaskell’s ‘* Charlotte Bronte,” Archdeacon Hare’s 
‘‘Memorials of a Quiet Life,’’ Mrs. Kingsley’s 
Life of her husband, and Fanny Kemble’s 
“Records of a Girlhvod.’’ Some one has said 
that Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam’’ and Carlyle’s 
‘John Sterling’’ are the two monuments of the 
nineteenth-century friendship, and so they are, 
with this difference: ‘Tennyson’s polished and 
gilded and artistic piece of work is a sepulchre so 
exact, glittering, and obtrusive, that one inevitably 
turns from it doubting the sincerity of the mourner 
who could so publish the bitterness of his grief to 
the world. A woe which can never forget the 
metre and the rhyme may be very graceful, but it 
is not apt to be very deep. Elegant as it all is, 
Tennyson’s elaborate wailings for Arthur Hallam 
can never stir the depths of sympathy as did the 
one heartfelt cry of that Hebrew poet who, before 
the great tragedy of his life, forgets his poetry, 
and cries in anguished and touching prose, ‘‘ Oh, 
Absalom! my son, my son! would God I had 
died for thee!’’ ‘The same sad sincerity of grief 
and earnestness of love glorify the little book that 
Carlyle has written about his friend; it is no 
painted and gilded monument like that of Tenny- 
son, but is hewed with reverent hands out of the 
very granite of friendship. 

Carlyle did not approve of biographies. ‘‘ It 
is best and happiest,’’ he says, ‘ to return silently 
with one’s small, sorely-foiled bit of work to the 
Supreme Silences, who alone can judge of him 
and it.”” Feeling thus, he would have left “‘ John 
Sterling’ in happy obscurity had it not been that 
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he was already before the public in the beautiful 
life of him written by Archdeacon Hare. Carlyle 
felt that Mr. Hare had unintentionally thrown 
only a half light on the picture of their friend. 
He was willing that Sterling should be forgotten, 
but not willing he should be misremembered, 
hence this inimitable biography of a noble and 
beautiful human soul. Can we not see Sterling 
as, ‘‘armed with his little outfit of heroisms and 
aspirations,’’ he steps into line, ready to do what 
sovereignty and guidance he can in his day and 
generation? We plunge with him into the tu- 
multuous vortex of Radicalism ; with him we try 
‘*all manner of sublimely illuminated places.’’ 
Later we see “the sun of English priesthood rising 
over the waste ruins and extinct volcanoes of his 
Radicalism, with promise of new blessedness and 
healing on its wings.’’ Sterling as curate, ‘‘ rush- 
ing like a host to victory; playing and pulsing 
like sunshine or soft lightning ; busy at all hours 
to perform his part in abundant and superabundant 
measure’’—surely there was never a more radiant 
picture. Alas for the Church, that Sterling soon 
saw this sun of the English priesthood going down 
in his sky, a delusion and disappointment. Happy 
for us could we have retained such an Ithuriel in 
our ranks, one who had ‘‘an eye to discern the 
divineness of heaven’s splendors and lightnings ; 
the insatiable wish to revel in their godlike 
radiance, and a heart, too, to front the scathing 
terrors of them, which is the first condition of 
conquering an abiding place there.’’ He had 
what Carlyle considers a truly pious soul, one 
devoutly submissive to the will of the Supreme in 
all things, ‘‘the highest and sole-essential form 
which religion can assume in man, and without 
which all religious forms are a mockery and delu- 
sion.’’ 

Later still, we watch Sterling as a husband, a 
father, a son, and friend. We read his beautiful 
letters; we sit opposite him as he writes his 
favorite poetry whenever his constant and increas- 
ing illness allows him a painless hour. We hear 
him in argument, dashing into our midst like a 
troop of Cossacks, and scattering weak forces right 
and left. We could almost adore the transcen- 
dently hopeful creature as he looks over his un- 
manageable, dislocated, and devastated world, and 
yet sees it glistening in fairest sunshine. Nothing 
more tender was ever written than these beautiful 
words describing Sterling a short while before his 
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death: ‘* Sterling’s face still; the same that we 
had long known, but painted now as on the azure 
of eternity, serene, victorious, divinely sad; the 
dust and extraneous disfigurements imprinted on 
it by the world now washed away forever.’’ 

Not the least attractive feature of this book is 
the fact that it presents Carlyle himself in an 
altogether more lovable form than anything else 
that has ever been written about him. It is grati- 
fying to see our gloomy iconoclast thoroughly 
enjoying an entirely human friendship. Their 
differences of opinion were many; but in their 
intercourse, with Sterling’s revivifying influence 
to encourage him, I have no doubt that Carlyle 
blossomed out into more tenderness and hopeful- 
ness than he ever showed to any other creature. 
Even he could not help turning his sunny side 
toward this radiant young son of the morning. 
What the friendship was to Sterling himself is best 
told in his brief letter of farewell to Carlyle, 
written a few weeks before his death : 

““My Dear CartyLe: For the first time in 
many months it seems possible to send you a few 
words, merely, however, for Remembrance and 
Farewell. On higher subjects there is nothing to 
say. 


I tread the common road into the great 
darkness without any thought of fear and with 


very much of hope. Certainty, indeed, I have 
none. With regard to you and me I cannot 
begin to write ; having nothing for it but to keep 
shut the lid of those secrets with all the iron 
weights that are in my power. ‘Toward me it is 
still more true than toward England, that no man 
has been and done like you. Heaven bless you! 
If I can lend a hand when there, that shall not be 
wanting.”’ ; 

Of the second division of Carlyle’s works, his 
criticisms, I have little or nothing new to say, criti- 
cising a critic being a work of supererogation for 
which I have neither the ability nor inclination. He 
brought to this department of his work what few 
critics have to bring,—a clear, penetrating glance 
into the beauty or deformity of every life and mind. 
He sees straight down into the heart, and if, in its 
darkest corners, unknown to ourselves or others, 
there is one unworthy motive lurking, he hunts it 
to its gloomy hiding-place and drags it cowering 
to the light. Of all his critiques that I have read, 
perhaps the two on Burns and Voltaire pleased me 
most. What can I say of the tender touch of that 
hand which sketched for us Robert Burns as no 





other hand cou/d have done? The sympathy 
which thrills through every word, even the words 
of censure; the ready genius which has transfig- 
ured that poor life-picture, spreading even athwart 
its dark clouds the bright arch of the rainbow— 
these are things that I have no power to describe. 
The criticism on Voltaire is essentially a master- 
piece. Never before had this man had simple jus- 
tice done him. His cohorts of admirers had writ- 
ten lives without number, many of which might 
better have been called the apotheosis of Voltaire; 
his defamers, looking at him always with the 
chancel-rail between them, have been more than 
ready to make a warning auto-da-fé of him and 
his writings, and to paint him almost as the arch- 
fiend himself. Not so Carlyle. He looks at 
Voltaire as a man, and as a brother-man he does 
him justice, a justice in whose fierce, white light 
we see Voltaire, a shrunken figure, indeed, but 
still not less than human. He shows that it was 
quite impossible such a thorough child of that age 
could be in any true sense a great or deep thinker, 
for what was the age itself but one of superficial 
polish, mockery, selfishness, and skepticism? He 
frankiy reminds us, though, that we yet owe to Vol- 
taire one debt of gratitude, for it was he who dealt 
the death-blow to superstition, which ‘‘ now lies 
cowering in its lair; its last agonies may endure 
for centuries, perhaps, but it carries the iron in 
its soul and cannot vex the earth any more.”’ 
These, and all his other criticisms, show Carlyle 
to be a discriminating, sympathetic, and thor- 
oughly just judge. A man with such a consuming 
spirit of earnestness is not apt to slur over any 
part of his work, or be satisfied with anything 
short of his very best efforts. Indeed, next to the 
varied and profound genius of this author, it is his 
great earnestness which most impresses the candid 
reader. I am aware, of course, that Mr. Henry 
James, in a recent ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly,’’ has in- 
formed the world that Carlyle was simply a great 
comedian, caring nothing for sincerity, truth, and 
work, except as convenient subjects to write and 
rant about. Mr. James complacently announces 
himself as one of Carlyle’s intimate friends,— 
strange, by the way, how many intimate friends 
have come to light since the poor man’s death,— 
as one who thoroughly understood and respected 
him. And /his base caricature is the outcome of 
his devotion! It is a veritable Brutus-stab, it 
seems to me, for certainly, if Carlyle were mo? in 
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earnest, he was the most contemptible of men. A 
huge sham, spending a life-time in the effort to 
upset and explode all other shams, and conscious 
all the time of his own duplicity, is a monster not 
even deserving Mr. James’s admiration. Carlyle 
was desperately in earnest; his sincerity and his 
gloom are alike unquestionably all-pervading in 
the remaining department of his work which we 
are now to consider. By this class of his writings 
he is usually judged, and it is this which has given 
him his individual and peculiar position in litera- 
ture. I am convinced, though, that his most 
honorable and lasting laurels have been won on 
other fields, and rather regret that, after consider- 
ing him as a critic and an historian, my work is 
still incomplete. There is yet another path in 
which we must follow him. About fifty years ago 
this modern Jeremiah first lifted up his voice in 
wailing for the sins of his people, a voice heart- 
piercing in its pathos, appalling in its hopelessness. 
It awoke dismal echoes in many athoughtful heart : 
like an elegy of tears, it arrested, for the moment, 
at least, the astonished and indignant notice even 
of that large class of people who may aptly be 
termed the ephemera of life. Their place in the 
world is like that of the evanescent foam above 
the great, busy, restless heart of the ocean. To- 
day they toss and froth and sparkle perhaps, to- 
morrow they are not, and there is no added moan 
in the great waves of society to show where they 
have gone down. Like the surging of the billows 
beneath this foam was the influence of that mighty 
mind which now, at last, Anows what “the doubt- 
ful prospects of this painted dust’’ may be. From 
the first, Carlyle felt himself the one real man look- 
ing with clear, sad eyes upon the real problems of 
life, which the rest of us phantoms, as he calls us, 
peep at through the holes in our masks, or touch 
but with phantom lances. A desolate isolation, 
indeed, to be the one philosopher in this mam- 
moth masquerade. Ah! well; he had never deen 
one of the ephemera. Perhaps if he had, he would 
have known that even among hem there is a little 
more eager questioning of Fate, a little more bitter 
disappointment at its sphinx-like silence, than he 
ever imputed to them. It is something to be a 
giant among pigmies, certainly, but to be a Giant 
Despair is an appalling and mournful destiny. An 
intolerable gloom, a hopeless, overwhelming sad- 
ness of heart, enthralled this man, who was never 
king over himself. He had passed far beyond the 





heights for which we common mortals sigh, the 
heights bathed forever in the fair sunlight of peace, 
freshened forever by the glad breezes of heaven. 
He was one of the few in this generation who have 
reached the very peaks of intellectual life, the bare 
peaks which invade the misty cloudland itself. The 
sunbeams seek humbler eminences; the rainbow 
itself spreads its bright arch beneath those lofty 
summits, which are cloud-capped, storm-swept, 
lightning-blasted. Upon such a towering peak 
stood Carlyle, looking down toward us pigmies 
patiently toiling far beneath him ; looking down 
with withering contempt and pity upon us, because 
we knew no better than to be happy and glad in 
our sunlight and bow of promise. We look up to 
him ; inevitably we must look up. His elevation 
is too great for us to dare to sympathize; but 
strange to say, pigmies though we are, we do dare 
to pity the giant who has climbed so far above us 
that he has even passed the heights of repose and 
hope. A Goliath, indeed, he may be, but never 
more a child of light, which is a happier though 
humbler title. ‘These are the feelings with which 
one lays down “ Past and Present’? or ‘* Latter- 
Day Pamphlets.”’ 

Carlyle has been aptly termed the iconoclast of 
the nineteenth century. It is interesting to watch 
him, hitting straight out from the shoulder every 
time, and ruthlessly knocking images right and 
left. It does seem that he is either hopelessly 
behind what we are pleased to call the spirit of 
our age, or else about a thousand years ahead of 
it. It is amusing to see how many of our pet 
theories are ground to atoms by his vigorous 
blows. When once he has found what he con- 
siders a truth, he rushes impetuously forward with 
it, never pausing to see whether the crowd be 
huzzaing at his back or not. Usually the crowd 
is doing exactly the reverse, but it does not dis- 
concert him. It is certainly not advisable that I 
should do more than merely mention a few of his 
peculiar views, all of which one may readily find 
elaborately presented in the works I have named. 
Carlyle altogether disapproves of the non-interfer- 
ence theory of government, believes in the one- 
man power, and particularly admired the Czar of 
Russia as a consistent exponent of that idea. He 
objects to the freedom of the press, and declares 
the first step toward reforming Parliament should 
be to turn out the ubiquitous reporters. He was 
a staunch advocate of slavery, and I have an idea 
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that he never changed his opinions on that subject, | 


Mr. Moncure Conway to the contrary notwith- | 
standing. He abhors democracy; undaunted by | 
the tramp of its million feet in all streets and | 
thoroughfares and the roar of its bewildered, 
thousand-fold voice in all writings and speakings, 
he meets it with ‘*Avaunt! Vex not my sight !’’ 
To the passionate, stormful outbreak of ‘‘Char- 
tism’’ he has the one reply: ‘‘It is the everlasting 
privilege of the foolish to be governed by the wise. 
The first inalienable rights of men is to be guided 
in the right path by those who know it better than 
they.’’ He has no faith in the future of America, | 
a country where ‘‘the votes of Jesus and of Judas 
have equal weight.’’ The question of Carlyle’s 
religious views as presented in his works would | 
certainly be an interesting one if I had time for | 
it. Suffice it to say simply, that, though Carlyle 
was a deeply religious man, unlike the man in | 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress’’ he did wof like religion in 
her silver slippers. Far from it. When religion | 
walked abroad so attired, Carlyle was all too apt 
to sit in the seat of the scornful and hoot. 

My ardent admiration for Carlyle is qualified | 


| slightly more of an optimist. 


by exactly two objections. 
I have seen urged before. He is not sufficiently 
practical. It is all very well for him to exhort us 
to absolute sincerity, ceaseless endeavor, etc., but 
his directions are all expressed in such very gen- 
eral terms that I do not see how they can be of 
any special help to the individual worker. There 
is one other defect that I cannot forbear mention- 
ing. He saw the emptiness, squalor, and falsity 
of life, and moaned over it bitterly. He would 
have seemed to me a greater man had he been 
He might at least 
have comforted us with the assurance that eternity 
would set all things right, however distorted they 
may become in this Jife. But he lacked faith in 
his race, and had little hope for their future. He 
looked upon man with angry despair, and toward 
God with awe and dread. He would have been a 
happier and greater man could he have felt more 
constantly the full beauty of those dear words of 
Mrs. Browning: 


The first is one that 


‘“*T smiled to think God’s goodness flows around our incom- 
pleteness : 
Round our restlessnes, his rest.’ 


_—s - - ‘ 


UNATTAINED. 


By ELIzABETH OAKES SMITH. 


ALONE we stand to solve the doubt, 
Alone to work salvation out, 
Casting our helpless hands about 


For human help, for human cheer, 
Or only for a human tear, 
Forgetting God is always near. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
The poet in his highest flight | 
Sees ranged beyond him, height o’er height, 
Visions that mock his utmost might. | 
| 


And music borne by echo back 
Pines on a solitary track, 
Till faint hearts sigh, alas! alack! 


And beauty born of finest art 
Slips from the limner’s hand apart 
And leaves him aching at the heart. 


The fairest face has never brought 
Its fairest look; the deepest thought 
Is never into language wrought ; 





The quaint old litanies that fell 


From ancient seers great hearts impel 
To nobler deeds than poets tell. 


We live, we breathe half unexpressed, 
Our highest, noblest in the breast 
Lie struggling in a wild unrest, 


Awaiting fibres that shall leap, 
And an exulting harvest reap 
At death’s emancipating sleep. 


Our onward lights eternal shine : 
Unconquered by unmanly pine, 
We royal amaranths may twine. 


The great God knocks upon the door, 
Ready to run our chalice o’er 
If but the heart will ask for more; 


If, hungering with a latent sense, 
We know not, ask not, how or whence, 
But take our consecration thence. 


The wine-press must alone be trod— 
The burning plowshare pressed unshod— 
There is no rock of help but God. 
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AN ADVENTURE 


IN THE DISMAL 


SWAMP. 


By Frank H. Taytor. 
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UNCLE JOE. 


‘<’Spec’ I ’scober de light ob day, gen’l’m.’’ 


rafters, and our bed consisted of two boards and 


These words were uttered in a sepulchral tone | divers old blankets, 


by an ebony apparition in scant garments, which | 
suddenly appeared through a hole in the attic floor. 
The strange and startling effect of such a visitation 
in the early hours before dawn, carrying its own 
illuminating accessory in the shape of a tallow dip, 
which threw flickering, ghostly shadows on the | 
wall, aroused us from troubled slumber, and startled | 
us into a sitting posture, with a decided inclination | 
to yawn and rub our eyes. 

The little word ‘‘us,’’ in this instance, stands 
for the writer and his three companions; and 


as to our quarters, where we had spent a portion 
of the night, they were by no means fashionable | 


—luxurious coverlets, downy pillows, and all that ; 
on the contrary, our bed-chamber was a garret 
of limited proportions, in which you could not 
stand upright without bumping your head against 


Seeing that we continued to yawn, and still 


appeared very sleepy, the ebony-colored ghost, 


with the spluttering candle, which showed us the 
whites of his rolling eyes in weird relief: against 
their dark background, repeated his remark : 
‘«’Spec’ I ’scober de light ob day, gen’!’m.’’ 
‘*Uncle Joe’ was the landlord of the Civil 
Rights Hotel, located about midway between Nor- 
folk and South Mills, North Carolina, upon the 
road leading, in company with a canal, through 
the great Dismal Swamp. The establishment was 
not of regal dimensions, and did not possess all 
the facilities which would be required to make it 
a favorite resort, but looked more like a barn 
struck by lightning than anything else ; while its 
proprietor, the sable dispenser of bed and board 


referred to, under the name of ‘‘ Uncle Joe,’’ was 
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lavish in his attentions, and the term of ‘‘ polite | qualities which fitted them for the several duties 


and hospitable host’’ 


a 
oir ——a— 
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THE CIVIL RIGHTS HOTEL. 


his case. Of course, the corn pones and sweet pota- | 


toes set before us a little later lacked some of the | 
adjuncts considered indispensable in first-class | 


hotels, but we were in the heart of the Dismal | 


Swamp, and could scarcely expect luxury. 

**T doesn’t need no clock, boss,’’ said Uncle 
Joe; ‘‘I kin tell when I sees de light.’’ 

But for once his anxiety that we should not 
sleep too late was stronger than his visual sense. 
Perhaps it was a morning star or a phosphorescent 
swamp light; it certainly was not daylight, for 
we were well through with our breakfast before 
the fringe of woodland back of the house began 
to appear in silhouette against the eastern sky. 

To explain how it came about that we were the 
guests of this colored landlord it will be neces- 
sary to look back a day or two. 


At lunch with the ward-room officers of the | 


U.S.S. Plymouth, moored at the Gosport Navy 


Yard, the writer, who shall be hereafter known as | 


the Historian, suggested a visit to Lake Drum- 
mond, that mysterious body of water reposing in 
solitary state in the middle of the Dismal Swamp. 
The proposition was favorably received, and bore 
fruits in the fitting out of the ship’s yawl-boat 
and the departure of the expedition upon the fol- 


lowing day with sails, camping equipage, and well- | 
stocked hampers, with a crew of sailors and | 


marines. 

The party of explorers comprised the Lieu- 
tenant, the Middy, the Baron, and the Historian. 
The command devolved upon the first of the 


| 








| the air; 


would not be misapplied in | assigned. 


By dint of sailing, rowing, 
_—~ and towing along the canal, 
~~ we had managed to reach the 
Civil Rights Hotel late at 
night. The ancient Boniface 
was peacefully engaged in 
smoking his pipe, and baking 
his bald pate before the 
chimney-place ; and his ‘ole 
woman’’ dreamed in drowsy 
numbers of the hoe-downs and 
jigs of ‘*de good ole days,” 
when they were startled by our 
formidable naval expedition, 
seeking shelter from the some- 
what frosty November air. 
The Dismal Swamp is probably less understood 
than any other stretch of country upon the Atlantic 
seaboard. It is thought to be an untenable morass 
where none but refugee negroes of ‘‘ Dred’’ type 
formerly existed, safe from the fangs of blood- 
_hounds, and where venomous reptiles bask in 
| the sun undisturbed, save by the fierce birds of 





THE LANDLORD OF THE HOTEL. 


where the murky waters are burdened 


quartette, while the remaining three developed | with the scum arising from ages of rank under- 
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growth and decay. This certainly is true as to a 
part of the section ; but a very large proportion 
has been reclaimed, and while not productive to 
the extent found in the western soils, it still affords 
subsistence to a large but scattered population, 
both white and black. Saw-mills are numerous, 
and great quantities of railroad ties are shipped 
annually, as well as staves and shingles. The wver- 
hanging verdure scarcely gives back the kaleid- 
oscopic tones, or richer madders, found in our 
northern woodlands in October. But this is fully 
compensated for by the wilder, denser nature of 
the trees and their parasites. All of the delicate 
shades of gray, brown, deep-green, umber, and 
Indian-yellow light up, when the morning or 
evening sun is aslant the scene, in all the mellow 
textures of which rainbows are made. 

Legions of dead and blasted trunks rise every- 
where. The mistletoe clings to their limbs; the 
wild grape enwraps them, and the eagle builds his 
nest in their topmost branches. They look, at a 
little distance, like fleets of oyster pungies in 
harbor after a storm. 

The water, too, is bright with the stain of the 
juniper. Where it pours through the locks it has 
the color of lager beer. Some saponaceous quality 
throws it into great masses of froth, which bubble up 
to the tops of the lock-walls, creamy or chocolate- 
like. At one of the locks we were edified by the 
sight of an avalanche of d/anc-mange enveloping 
our craft and its contents, until nothing was to be 
seen except the masts and part of a sailor, who 
stuck to the deck ‘‘ whence all but him had fled.”’ 

Bordering the canal, which, by the way, the 
Government proposes some day to use as a link in 
a national coastwise ship-channel, is a good road, 
its most frequent traveler being the driver of the 
mail wagon. This faithful African, who takes the 
rickety mail wagon three times a week to Eliza- 
beth City, North Carolina, and back to Norfolk, 
is an old man—yea, very old. He has a fringe of 
woolly whiskers from ear to ear under his chin, 
wears an indescribable something in the way of a 
hat, and has a pair of square-rimmed spectacles 
perched upon his nose. These last are of no 
earthly use to him, because he always looks over 
and never through them. 

Through storm and sunshine for many years 
he has driven his almost equally ancient team to 
and fro. He isa great personage in the eyes of 
the negroes generally, for he visits the almost 








unknown cities upon the northern edge of the 
swamp. He is respected in accordance with his 
fame as a traveler, and his position as custodian 
of the United States mail. His head is stored 
with a great fund of tradition and fact as to the 
history of the swamp lands, and a judicious series 
of questions propounded from time to time as you 
would throw sticks of wood upon a waning fire 
serves to keep him busy in the intervals of urging 
his team and dropping mail-bags at infrequent 
post-offices, with the delivery of long-drawn ram- 
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THE MAIL WAGON, 


bling responses spoken over one shoulder and much 
as though he were talking to himself. 

‘*Uncle, were you brought up in this region ?”’ 

‘*No, sah. I was raised ’way down that-a-way, 
in Pasquotank. Reckon it’s mor’n thirty miles 
from heah.”’ 

*« Married man, of course ?’’ 

**Yes, sah. I’se had a power o’ chil’n. You 
see, I was married a secon’ time, an’ de lady on 
dat ’casion bein’ a widder, she had seberal ob her 
own. But deys mos’ly all gone out ob dese parts 
sence dey growed up. ‘Spec’ deys los’ de ole 
man’s trail. I was mighty jubous wen dey was 
growin’ up an’ I seen ’em tryin’ to comb de kinks 
out ob dere har. W’en de chil’n does dat, it am 
a sign deys shamed ob dere old brack daddy, who 
had kinks nuff in de har fore he los’ it all.’’ 
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‘* Did you ever see any run- 
away slaves in the swamp be- 
fore the war ?”’ 

‘* Nevah seen ’em, no, sah. 
In dem times de niggahs rnevah 
seen nothin’. Her’n tell ob 
"em plenty times. Her’n tell 
my fader was in de brush, 
For a fact, I never seen him. 
Dey told me he war sold by 
his owner an’ den run away. 
Dey was a powerful bad lot, 
de swampers. Wors’n bars; 
but I neber hab no trouble 
wid ’em. I hab ordahs to 
fend de mail wid my life, 
and dey know’d I'd do it, sho’ 
nuff.” 

Breakfast over at the Civil 
Rights, our crew quickly com- 
pleted preparations for the 
day’s work. The masts were 
unstepped, all luggage closely stowed, and setting- 
poles cut. As we moved away, Uncle Joe stood 
upon the bank, and, hat in hand, poured a stream 
of good wishes after us, with assurances of plenty 
to eat should we escape the perils of the thicket 
and return to him. Half an hour later we were 
in the wildest part of the swamp, poling along 


the Baron, kept his eye open for bears. 

As we neared the lake we came upon the last 
evidence of habita- 
tion, the house of 
the lock-tender. And 
here we met the only 
true and genuine 
‘* Lady of the Lake,” 
a colored specimen, 
who stood upon the 
banks and gazed after 
us with speechless 
wonder, for we were 
probably the first and 
only ‘‘ white folks’ 
who had passed her 
single-roomed _cot- 
tage for years. Upon 
the sunny sides of 
the house numerous 
skins were stretched, 















THE BARON, 


giving token of the skill of 
the young hunter whose wife 
and youngsters tended lock 
while he paddled the lonely 
waters in his dug-out. 

The first impressions made 
upon the mind when our little 
craft moved out from the em- 
bowered tunnel and floated 
upon the mirrored surface of 
the open lake might be likened 
to those of the disembodied 
soul which timidly enters the 
unknown confines of hades. 
The most intense silence 
reigned—silence such as one 
but seldom finds below that 
great realm of cloudland 
known only to zronautic ex- 
plorers, broken anon by the 
faint murmur of the swaying 
branches, suggesting a passing 
rush of angel wings. Then the long sweeping 
curves of the bordering forest, always emphasized 
by groups of dead and whitened cypresses upon 
little necks of land jutting out into the lake, 
whose spectre-like arms reach menacingly over 
the water. On through the ever-changing vistas 


| beyond, with light and shadow playing amid the 
through the narrow channel, while our own hunter, | 


THE BARON AND HIS BEAR. 


mossy drapings and murky, lifeless waters of the 
impenetrable swamp. High up above the lake an 
eagle moved in ever-narrowing circles, the only 
sign of life visible beyond the confines of 
our little boat. 

Content to rest from the hard labor of 
the past few hours, each of our party 
assumed some negligent pose, some looking 
into the pellucid depths, and others dreamily 
‘| toward the distant horizon, and, resting so, 
formed a group full of unstudied grace, which 
imitative art might seek almost vainly to por- 
tray. And so, with 
half-bent sail, we 
drifted far outward 
till the great cypress 
fringe seemed a circle 
of rushes. Then we 
feasted from our 
somewhat depleted 
hamper. Rank was 
almost forgotten for 
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A * POLER”’ EXPEDITION. 


the time, and, with that instinctive feeling which | ence of undue emotion, bristled all over, as if 
in the midst of solitudes makes all mankind akin, | each hair desired to start in business for itself. 


officers and men partook alike, the spell being | 
broken finally by the voice of the commander 


calling on the sailors to row. 


The Baron’s highest ambition in life was to kill 
a bear, and here he would find his bear. 
| stirred within him at the thought. 
Fifty minutes of steady pulling by the oarsmen | 
brought us back under the shadow of the trees, 
where we disturbed a small community of wild 


His soul 
Alas! could 


/we but see a fraction as far in prospect as in 
| retrospect, how much of disaster might be avoided. 
_ All through, to the end of life, we travel, as it 


geese, which flew close along the surface of the | were, in a fog, and as we paddle down stream 


water, leaving a ruffled track with their startled | seldom know 


wings. According to our compass, 
we were one-quarter of the lake’s 
circumference from our point of 
entry, and it was determined to 
continue our explorations to a point 
midway from the feeder and then 
return directly across. 

A short distance further along 
we found a corduroy road of un- 
certain stability, which led back 
into the swamp from a floating plat- 
form of poplar logs chained to the 
stumps. This was built by the 
negro lumbermen for the purpose 
of hauling logs to the boats, which 
sometimes get up into the lake. 
At this point in our journey that 
portion of our party known as the 
Baron became excited. His Teu- 
tonic visage lighted up with a glow 
of expectancy. He was a little 
man, with a fierce moustache and 
goatee, which, under the influ- 

VoL. XVII.—22 





THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 


when we have drifted out of the 
channel until we strike a snag, or 
find ourselves high and dry upon a 
shoal. 

The Baron grasped his Reming- 
ton, and in a little while he was 
almost lost to view, as he jumped 
nimbly from log to log. The last 
we saw of him was the skirts of his 
coat, flopping up and down in the 
dim distance. Perhaps twenty min- 
utes had passed when, clear and 
sharp, rang out the crack of his 
rifle, followed by a great splash 
and sounds of combat. 

The Baron had found his bear. 
Or stay, perchance the bear had 
found his Baron. 

_ The latter impression was greatly 
strengthened by a continuation of 
the noises in the swamp, in which 
our Nimrod’s voice mingled con- 
stantly: ‘‘ Ach, himmel! Vy dond 
you kom? Donner und blitzen, 
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vat make you shtop, don’t id? Ze beast vill | | beleaguered hero did not bethink himself of a 
haf me eat.’’ | providential Bowie-knife concealed in his boot, 

With one accord, over the logs, through the | and, producing the same, succeed in holding that 
water and brush, our whole party rushed madly | bear by an ear while he tapped its life-blood. Not 
to the rescue, forgetful of falls and wettings, and | so. Such scenes are the proper sequence of ad- 
rewarded at length by a sight too ludicrous for | ventures in fiction. They are the exclusive pre- 
equanimity, even when a friend and fellow-voy- | rogative of the writers of unverified facts. My 
ager stood in imminent peril at the paws and teeth | duty compels me, as a faithful historian, and at 
of an enraged’and wounded bear. the risk of marring the interest in this record, to 

The Baron stood in a half-stooping pose upon | state that the beast, becoming disgusted, perhaps, 
one end of a log, which rolled and pitched about, , at the unwonted excitement about him, inconti- 
threatening to precipitate him into the water | nently turned tail and trotted lamely up the cor- 
through the efforts of his brute adversary at the | duroy roadway, stopping occasionally to vent a 





opposite end. Bruin sprang to the attack with | little ursine profanity toward our party. 
renewed vigor upon our arrival, and his victim The ensuing hour’s debate may be properly 





OLD HOUSE AT DEEP CREEK. 


hopped about on that log like a French dancing- | ignored. It was emphatic, especially on the part 
master, and wildly grasped at the air for support | of our Teutonic sportsman, whose moustache and 
as his precarious foothold seemed every moment | goatee bristled with unwonted fire for a long time 
to slide from under. When bruin essayed a nearer | after, and who handled the cartridges he had left 
approach to his enemy, the latter, using the butt | in the boat with much the same air as the man 
of his rifle asa ram, would force him over into | who holds a lottery ticket just one remove from 
the water again. This performance was repeated | the number drawing the first prize. 
several times, the besieged officer, meantime, Our masts were reset and sails trimmed to 
keeping up a continual fusillade of entreaty and | catch the faintest breeze, and so we skirted along 
objurgation, while we ran helplessly about, for, be | the shores for hours. Swamp-oaks, junipers, and 
it knewn, the Baron held our entire armament in | poplars braided their outstretched foliage together, 
his hands and had neglected to take the reserve | forming a dense background for the whitened 
ammunition from the boat, and was, furthermore, | trunks of submerged and blasted cypress-trees. 
so placed upon the log that any aggressive measures | Dismal indeed was the scene, even in its brightest 
upon our part must have driven the enraged brute | mood, on a sunny November day. 
to more active efforts to dislodge the enemy. We had been favored thus far with a fair wind, 
I wish a strict regard for facts might permit the | and calculated that we were about half-way around 
record of a triumphant return to the boat with the | the lake, or opposite our point of entrance. ‘The 
dangling form of bruin carried upon a sapling by | breeze now died out, and we drifted along with 
the sailors. A pity that, at the last moment, the | the occasional use of the oars, hoping for a re- 
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was evident enough, soon after, that we had in- | 
curred their anger in some way, for they persisted 
in giving us head-winds, with little, chopping seas, 
during the remainder of the afternoon. Our 
sailors and marines worked well at the long oars; | 
but long before we could discover the little white | 
rag left fluttering upon a cypress limb at the 
feeder, twilight came down, and night followed 
the twilight. 

Many and often-repeated false alarms were given, 
as some one fancied he saw the signal-flag through | 
the gloom, and several times we were involved in 
a labyrinth of half-sunken logs and cypress-trees, 
to our imminent peril. Then came debates as to 
the probability of our having passed the feeder | 
mouth. And we doubled on our course, hoping 
to verify the vehement assertions of the Middy, | 
that he had seen an opening in the trees. Alas! 
it was a delusion. The Baron had given up all 
hopes of meeting another bruin long before night 
set in, and had relapsed into a moody reverie. | 
Some of the other members of the crew, when | 
unemployed at the oars, tried hard to emulate his | 
stoical nursing of his pipe, while, it may as well | 
be confessed, vivid visions of a ghostly boat’s | 
crew, rowing around the lake in never-ending | 
circles, obtruded themselves. | 

Perhaps some Moore, of coming lyric fame, 
might chance upon these lone shores, and embody | 
our fate in immortal verse; but what good? we | 
would not be there to read it. Of what practical 
use is posthumous fame? Better far a warm corner 
in even so humble a cot as that of our last | 
night’s occupation. The Civil Rights Hotel and 
its sable proprietor would have been hailed with | 
joy at this moment. Possibly we might meet the 
lonely paddler called to mind when our com- | 
mander recited : 


“ They made her a grave, too cold and damp 
For a soul so warm and true. 


newal of the favors from the wind sprites. It | And she’s gone to the lake of the Dismal Swamp, 


| reply, followed by an answering shot. 
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Where all night long, by her fire-fly lamp, - 
She paddles her white canoe.” 


‘¢ By Jupiter! I believe you’ve exorcised her. 
See there !’’ exclaimed the Middy, and, looking 
as indicated, we caught the distant gleam of 
a little light, sometimes dipping and disappearing 
entirely, then sparkling again, and finally throw- 
ing an uninterrupted streak of light across the 
intervening water. 

‘* Ve vill try the effect of a salute on her lady- 
ship,’’ said the Baron, taking up his rifle. 

Then the sharp crack of the weapon rang out 
and died away in rippling detonations upon the 
opposite shores. 

The approaching light waved and tossed in 
An end to 
romance. We knew, then, that our visitor was, 
without doubt, the bear hunter from the lock. 


| And so it proved. His family had told him of 


our visit in the morning, and he rightly guessed, 
when we failed to come by at night, that we were 
lost, and so started in his dug-out to put a light at 
the signal tree. Our lantern had been discovered 
almost as soon as his. 

A night upon the floor, in the midst of an 
already closely-stowed circle of sleepers, seemed 
luxury indeed, after the escape from the chilly 
confines of the lake; and a dull, rainy day fol- 
lowing was accepted as the brightest of morns as 
we poled along the current setting toward the 
canal. Somewhat later, in clearing weather, we 
were exhilarated by a race with the steamer from 
Elizabeth City to town. 

The adventures of the ‘‘ Dismal Swamp Explor- 
ing Expedition’’ will occupy a prominent place in 
the annals of the Plymouth’s quarter-deck, and 
without doubt was told to the marines by their 


| returning comrades with embellishments suited to 


the tastes of that highly credulous branch of the 
service. 





MARY KNOWS. 


SLy about it as a witch, 
Mary does the strangest sewing; 
Ruffle and embroid’ry stitch— 
What it is is past man’s knowing ; 
Mary knows, Mary knows. 


Just the oddest bits of clothes 
Made like doll things, quaint and funny ; 
O’er them how her bright face glows— 





Does she work odd spells for money ? 
Mary knows, Mary knows. 


Ah! she thought no one was near 
When in scented drawer she laid them; 
Why did dear wife drop a tear 
As she stood and softly kissed them ? 
Mary knows, Mary knows. 
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AN EXPERIENCE WITH MODERN GHOSTS. 


By E. 


PART I. 
Ir is proposed in the following pages to set 
forth the experience of three amateurs who at- 


tempted for themselves to investigate and explore | 


a few of the mysteries of that which has commonly 
been called ‘‘ spiritualism.’’ They were especially 
prompted so to do at the particular point of time 
selected, by the fact that just then a fresh wave of 
superstition seemed to be sweeping over the 
community, even the daily secular newspapers 
containing provokingly mysterious accounts of 
‘¢mediums,’’ ‘‘ séances,’’ ‘‘ manifestations,’’ and 
‘¢ materializations.’’ A very natural desire not to 
be too far behind the age, even in a knowledge of 
other ‘‘spheres’’ than their own, led them to in- 
quire into the meaning of the strange phrases 
which seemed so familiar to the ears of some. 
The party who set out with this end in view were 
by no means disciples of the faith they were about 
to question, but, on the other hand, were rather 
skeptical in their sentiments. Not so much so, 
however, that they felt unable to render an impar- 
tial verdict upon the evidence. One of the three 
investigators was an author, S——, whose name 


would be well known if mentioned. Another was | 


a physician, whose skill in the diagnosis of disease 
led to the hope that he would detect any delusion 
or hallucination of which his friends might be- 
come the victims; a third was the writer, who 
proposes to tell ‘‘the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.’’ They wished to examine, 
on different evenings and in different places, two 


phases of professed spiritual manifestations; viz., | 


‘*materialization of spirits,’’ and ‘‘ independent 
writing.”’ 

With this object in view, then, the trio ascended 
the steps of a moderately respectable mansion in 
a moderately respectable portion of the city at 
about eight o’clock on a winter evening. This 
house contained the apartments, temporarily hired, 
of the medium, or professor, whose card, with the 
exception of the proper names, was as follows: 


HENRY S. JOHNSON, 
Medium for Full-Form Materialization in the Light Select 


Seances. 
No. 111 W— St. 


P. B. 


Sunday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday Eve’gs. 8 o’clock. 
| The Wonderful Child Medium Magnolia will be present 
| each evening. 


We pulled the bell, the door opened, we entered 
a dimly-lighted hall, and a rather short, squarely- 
built, sharp-featured, low-browed, pock-marked 
man, perhaps thirty-five years of age, stood before 
us. 

‘*Is Mr. Johnson in?’’ we asked. 

‘*T am Mr. Johnson,’’ said the door-tender. 

Mr. Johnson did not impress us as a man who 
would be a very skillful manipulator in any attempt 
at tricks of legerdemain. He shot quick, nervous 
glances from his deeply-set blue eyes, and the 
expression of his countenance was that of one 
habitually suspicious, and on the defensive against 
prejudice, criticism, and ridicule. He had not 
the cool, collected, self-possessed manner which 
we supposed would characterize an adept in de- 
ception. That he was an illiterate man was soon 
made evident by his conversation. 

We explained the object of our call, were cour- 
teously received, and ushered into the front parlor. 

The room was modestly furnished, its walls 
were hung with pictures, the gas was lighted, a 
| fire was burning in the grate, and there was a 
| general air of homeliness and comfort which might 
| prove attractive to the average spirit from some 
| less favored sphere. We found it already com- 
| fortably filled with about eighteen people, all of 
them appearing respectable and intelligent, even 
| more so, perhaps, than the medium himself. Among 
| them were long-bearded, dreamy-eyed, solemn- 
visaged old men, who, we learned, had been 
wrestling for years with the mystery called spirit- 
ualism ; of these, one was a very intelligent old 
gentleman, a member of the editorial staff of an 
important newspaper, and one who had entire 
confidence in the truth of that which others in 
| the room believed to be a delusion. Of the latter 
| class were several keen-eyed skeptics, one a wide- 
awake newspaper reporter, who, like ourselves, 
_had come to witness developments. We noticed 








| some well-dressed sad-looking ladies, whose coun- 
| tenances wore the anxious expression of those who 
possibly might be hoping to obtain some token of 
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remembrance from those whom they had loved 
and lost. There were other females less refined 
in their appearance, who, we learned, were regu- 
lar habitués of the place, and who assisted the 
medium by spiritual songs, and such other devices 
as might be suggested to them. One, in particu- 
lar, was a burly, masculine-looking, self-possessed 
female, who patronized medium, audience, and 
spirits alike, offering her advice to all indiscrim- 
inately with the greatest self-satisfaction and com- 
placency. But the bright particular star of the 
evening was ‘‘ the wonderful child-medium Mag- 
nolia,’’ a pretty-faced, gentle, modest, guileless 
little girl, perhaps twelve years of age, who said 
her real name was ‘‘Jenny.’’ The frank expres- 
sion of countenance and her simplicity of manner 
at once disarmed all*suspicion of any attempt on 
her part at deception or fraud, or of any collusion 
with such an attempt by others. 

Connected with the front parlor with sliding- 
doors, which were open, was a second room, 
containing a bed, a clothes-closet, and the ‘* cab- 
inet.’? This cabinet, which seems to be an essen- 
tial feature in all spiritual ‘‘ materializations,”’ 
was a four-walled tent of green cloth, perhaps five 
feet square and six feet high. It stood ona line 
with the folding-doors, with its front facing the 
spectators in the front parlor. Its door was made 
by the drapery, which could be drawn aside or 
closed at pleasure. It contained only a wooden 
stool, whose back was an upright post, in which 
were some stout iron rings. 

‘“Now,’’ said the medium, ‘‘any gentlemen 
who wish may examine the cabinet and all that is 
in the room. You see the solid iron rings, the 
strong post, the locked doors, and no way of 
entering, except from the parlor.’’ 

The doctor, S——, myself, and one or two 
other skeptics examined the cabinet and the con- 
tents of the rear room, to our own satisfaction, at 
least. There was visible to mortal eyes of ordinary 
powers of vision a double bed without an occu- 
pant, a clothes-closet without the customary con- 
tents, an ingrain carpet on the floor, without any 
perceptible place for a trap-door from beneath, a 
tent formed of green cloth, supported by a slender 
iron frame large enough to accommodate in a 
standing position perhaps half a dozen persons in 
the flesh and, we were afterward forced to assume, 
an immense number of those out of it. 

We were obliged to confess that we could dis- 





cover no intricate machinery, and no place in 
walls or ceiling of either room for magic-lantern 
slides. The fact that the rooms were only tempo- 
rarily hired for the evening performances by the 
medium, while the rest of the house was still in 
possession of the usual occupants, seemed to mili- 
tate against the idea that any elaborate contriv- 
ance for deception could remain long undetected. 

The unbelieving ones having thus had their 
suspicions of ‘‘ confederates in the rear,’’ tempo- 
rarily at least, set at rest, the legitimate exercises 
of the evening seemed about to commence. The 
medium just arranged the chairs ip the form of 
a horseshoe or a bent magnet, the two ends 
being at the sides of the cabinet next the sliding- 
doors, while the arc extended nearly to the front 
windows of the parlor. He then commenced 
singling out individuals and assigning them seats. 
It was the faithful and believing who were particu- 
larly favored, for they were placed near the cabi- 
net, while far away in the crescent of the arc 
were bestowed the skeptics and unbelievers. One 
burly individual, doubtless by design, had already 
planted himself near the cabinet. 

‘Will you sit here?’’ said the medium, indi- 
cating a seat near the toe of the horse-shoe. 

‘¢ Thank you; I am very well satisfied with my 
present seat,’’ said the victim. 

‘* Excuse me, but I am seating you by ‘ impres- 
sion,’’’ said the medium, with an impressive incli- 
nation of the head. 

The stout unbeliever succumbed. 

‘* Now,”’ said the medium, commencing a short 
speech, ‘‘we are all to be bound by the condi- 
tions of our contract. I promise, on my part, to 
give you a satisfactory séance; and if any gentle- 
man is not satisfied after he ‘has saw’ the mani- 
festations, his money will be returned to him.”’ 

It should be stated that our tickets of admission 
to the other world cost us a dollar each. 

‘*The thing that I ask of you,’’ continued the 
medium, ‘‘is that you shall ‘harmonize ;’ you 
must ‘ harmonize’,’’ said he, with emphasis. 

How this harmony could be effected we could 
only conjecture; but we trusted that the inspira- 
tion of the occasion would be sufficient for the 
emergencies as they arose. 

‘‘Now,’’ said the medium, unexpectedly pro- 
ducing from some portion of his dress a number of 
stout strips of muslin cloth, three inches wide and 
half a yard in length, ‘‘let some gentleman tie 
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the little girl. You may doit, as you are one of the 
skeptical ones,’’ said he, offering the strips to the 
doctor. 

The doctor modestly declined the ungrateful 
task. 

‘*Or you,”’ said he to the writer; ‘‘ you are one 
also’’ (this assertion of the medium is offered as a 
proof that the writer is not a spiritualist in dis- 
guise), ‘‘and I wish a committee to be selected to 
see that the work is thoroughly done.’’ 

Under the direction of the medium, the hands 
of the child were tightly bound together behind 
her back. She was then placed in the cabinet, 
seated upon the stool, and firmly fastened by the 
strips to the rings in the upright post. Her neck, 
her hands, and her feet were thus securely and 
immovably fixed. 

‘* Now,’’ said the medium, ‘‘let all examine to 
see that the little girl is securely fastened ; she is 
a good little girl, who likes to go to school, and 
has taken a prize for scholarship, which she is 
very proud of,’’ said he, pointing to a small 
medal hanging from her neck. 

The medium then produced two small dinner- 
bells, one of which he placed in the child’s lap, 
and the other on her head, and dropped the 
curtain which closed the tent, shutting her from 
the view of the spectators. 

‘** May I stand in the other room in the rear of 
the cabinet ?’’ said the writer, who was still acting 
as a member of the skeptical committee. 

‘Certainly you may; we wish to give every 
opportunity for investigation,’’ said the medium. 
‘* But wait; we must first see whether the power is 
present,’’ he continued. ‘* Now let us all sing; 
we generally use the melodeon, but our performer 
is not here this evening.’’ 

The lights in the room were still burning brightly. 
The stout lady commenced singing the words, 
** Nearer my God to Thee.”’ Perhaps the third 
line had been reached, when there was a decided 
if not a violent ringing of bells in the cabinet, 
and the sound of one dropping on the floor. 
The curtain was ‘thrown open, and there was 
the child medium, bound as immovably as at 
first. 

It seemed quite evident that the ‘‘ power’’ of 
some kind was present, and two or three skeptics, 
the writer included, proceeded to act as rear 
guard, to protect the tent from intrusion in that 
quarter. 


? 





A large brass ring, six inches in diameter, was 
then placed on the child’s lap and the tent closed. 
The medium followed the skeptical guard to the 
rear, took their hands in his own, and joined with 
the chorus of songsters in front : 


“ Though like the wanderer 
The sun gone——” 


“*Light,’’ called the child-medium from the 
cabinet, and medium and skeptical guard, who 
had discovered no surreptitious invasion of the 
tent, darted to the front. The drapery was raised 
and Jenny was seen sitting demurely with the ring 
around her neck, which, a moment before, had 
been in her lap. It certainly had not been placed 
there by her own hands, for they were firmly 
bound. 

‘‘ But see,’’ said the medium, ‘‘ those flowers,”’ 
evidently himself somewhat surprised at what 
seemed to be an unexpected and unusual part of 
the programme. And, truly enough, from Jenny’s 
pretty mouth were hanging by the stems two 
beautiful carnation pinks in full bloom. 

‘See,’’ said the stout female, ‘‘a materializa- 
tion of flowers.”’ 

What may have been meant by ‘ materializa- 
tion’? may be somewhat obscure, but that the 
flowers were material was evident, for the writer 
selfishly secured one of most delightful fragrance, 
placed it in his button-hole, carried it home, and 
still preserves it as a souvenir of Jenny and her 
spiritual confederates. 

- “Oh! what beautiful flowers! Will not the 
spirits send one to me?’’ said one of the sad- 
looking ladies in the circle. 


* Darkness be over me, 
My rest a——”’ 


Again, at a signal from Jenny, the curtain was 
raised, and between her Jips two more flowers 
were seen, one a white, the other a red carnation 
pink. ‘One for this lady, and the other for 
that,’’ said Jenny, indicating the direction by a 
glance of the eyes; and she was not satisfied until 
she saw the flowers in the possession of those who, 
something had impressed her, were the rightful 
owners. 

‘Will some one lend me a finger-ring ?”’ said 
the medium. A heavy gold one was loaned by 
one of the spectators, and was placed in Jenny’s 
mouth. ‘The curtain dropped: 
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** So let the way appear, 
Steps unto: ‘is 





‘Light !’’ called Jenny, and light was afforded. 

‘*« Now examine and see what has become of the 
ring,” said the medium to the skeptical committee 
advancing from the rear. One did so examine 
and discovered the ring on the forefinger of one 
of the little hands bound behind the back to the 
ring in the post. 

‘*Now,” said the medium, ‘‘some of our visitors 
say the child manages to throw the ring from her 
mouth and catch it on her finger. Now let us 
see if she can throw it back again into her mouth,”’ 

The curtain was dropped. ‘Light,’’ called 
Jenny, almost before the light had been fairly 
excluded. The curtain seemed not to have been 
closed for more than a few seconds. The ring 
was shining again in the mouth of the child, 
which a minute before had been upon her finger. 

A tall silk hat was placed on Jenny’s lap, the 
tent closed and opened, and the hat was seen 
covering her head completely. The curtain was 
dropped, and in a few moments the hat had been 
carefully replaced in her lap, and with this ma- 
noeuvre the part taken by the child-medium in the 
séance was atanend. She was not unbound, but 
cut loose from her fastenings, and the red marks and 
ridges around her slender wrists showed that they 
retained their original position. The careful 
watch of the skeptical committee in the rear 
could discover no movement in the tent curtains 
during the performance; neither did there seem 
to be any material or materialized trap-door, how- 
ever necessary it might be to afford a satisfactory 
explanation of the ‘* phenomena.’’ 

“Did you see the flowers, Jenny,’’ asked a 
skeptic, ‘‘ before you went into the tent ?”’ 

“‘Oh, no; they were put into my mouth.”’ 

‘“‘But what put them there ?’’ 

‘*A hand. Sometimes I see the whole arm up 
to here,’’ said the girl, pointing half-way from 
her elbow to her shoulder. 

‘*But how did you know what ladies to give 
the flowers to ?”’ 

**Oh, I knew.’’ 

**But don’t you feel afraid in that dark tent ?’’ 

“Oh, no; not at all,’’ said Jenny, with a smile 
at the thought. 

In answer to another inquiry, she said that the 
medium was her brother. 





This part of the séance having closed, the more 
serious work of the evening was about to com- 
mence. 

‘*Now,’’ said the medium, ‘‘if any person 
present should be called up to meet the ‘ mater- 
ialization,’ he will be introduced by one of the 
ladies,’’ meaning, as we afterward learned, one of 
the females at the ends of the circle, who acted as 
assistants. ‘‘If the spirits should offer to shake 
hands, you are at liberty to take the hand so 
offered ; but remember on no account to attempt 
to lay hold of or to interfere in any way with the 
manifestations.’’ 

The medium then placed a chair in the cabinet, 
turned down the gas, leaving only a small lamp 
burning near the front of the room, so shaded 
that only the outlines of the tent were dimly visi- 
ble in the obscurity. He then most earnestly re- 
quested all in the audience to join in the singing, 
retired to his tent, now no longer guarded, and 
closed the folds which formed the door. 

Again the concert, led by the stout female song- 
stress, heartily seconded by Jenny, commenced. 


«Come, spirits, come, 
Come now with power.” 


If it is a land of song where spirits dwell, they 
would hardly have been induced to leave it by 
the melody furnished by the two end ladies. For 
a time the harmony seemed productive of no good 
result. 

‘Please all join in singing,’’ said the stout 
lady. 

‘“*If you don’t all sing, how can you expect 
them to come?’’ said little Jenny, a trifle pet- 
tishly, it must be confessed. Gradually, however, 
probably for the sake of obeying the order to 
‘“harmonize,’’ some of the faithless ones, who 
probably never had made the attempt before, and 
it may be hoped never will again, added to the 
lack of harmony by sundry quavers of treble and 
base. At last, on the dark background of the 
tent there appeared to glide stealthily along a 
whitish triangle with its apex downward ; above 
the base a circular dish. The triangle soon be- 
came evidently the shirt-front, and the dish the 
face of a figure, whose outlines became more or 
less visible to those nearer or more remote. The 
apparition did not walk, it glided, or slid, as if 
on parlor skates, first outward and then modestly 
backward toward the cabinet, much as a spoiled 
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child or an unsociable poodle might be expected 
to do when coaxed by visitors to approach. The 
flow of melody was checked as necks were stretched, 
and the whisper went from one to the other in the 
circle, ‘‘ Do you see that?’’ All did see it, but 
those near the cabinet with much more distinct- 
ness than those more remote. 

‘*Good-evening, Mr. Baxter; we are all glad 
to see you, Mr. Baxter,’’ said the stout end lady. 
‘*Won’t you please to come out a little further so 
that all can see you?’’ she continued, in her most 
winning tones, and the figure glided out perhaps 
five or six feet from the cabinet in the midst of 
the circle. ‘‘Ah! that is very fine, thank you, 
Mr. Baxter. Now, Mr. Baxter,’’ said the stout 
lady, who seemed to recognize the apparition as 
an old acquaintance, ‘‘ won’t you be so kind as to 
tell me of something which occurred during your 
life by which I can identify you, so that I may be 
sure that it is you who are here?’’ Mr. Baxter 
responded in a voice which was inaudible to those 
at a little distance, but which it seems was not so 
to the questioner, for she said he mentioned visit- 
ing an ice-cream saloon with her in life, a circum- 
stance which she remembered distinctly. The 
history of Mr. Baxter, as we afterward learned it, 
was this: He was a believer in spiritualism, and 
one of the regular attendants upon the séances of 
the medium. At last he was missed from his 
accustomed seat, and nothing was seen of him for 
several weeks, when unexpectedly he advanced 
one evening in front of the cabinet. At first, we 
were told, it was thought to be his bodily pres- 
ence, but it soon became evident that it was the 
‘* materialized’ and not the material form. His 
first visit was made, it was said, while his body 
was yet unburied, and since that time he has 
attended the séances with all the regularity which 
characterized him in the flesh. 

The form, after sundry slides in various direc- 
tions, like the figures in a Punch and Judy show, 
finally slipped out of view altogether. Music 
revived, when again another shirt-front appeared, 
above it a heavy gray beard, and above that the 
dim outlines of a face. The classic sheet in 
which ghosts of olden times were enshrouded 
seemed to have been laid aside, and the clothing, 
so far as it could be discerned on our present 
visitor, was substantial and befitting the inclement 
season. It was the ordinary dress of a respect- 
able citizen, made with all a tailor’s care, and 





covered by a heavy black cloak trimmed with 
fur. Al) this the writer saw, upon closer inspec- 
tion, with his own eyes, if, in fact, he was at the 
time possessed of his ordinary vision and presumed 
mental sanity. The two end ladies did not recog- 
nize the newcomer. He was evidently not an 
acquaintance of the regular visitors, but might be 
of some of the new ones. Perhaps this thought 
may have inspired the medium, for out of the 
tent, in an unnatural, hoarse, whispering voice, 
came the words, ‘‘ Let the two squaws lead up the 
brave S , and hold his hands.’’ 

‘* Yes, Chippewa,”’ said the stout woman. 

In explanation of the apparently impolite form 
of address to the ladies, it should be stated that 
the medium, Johnson, while within the tent, enters 
upon a trance condition, and is immediately taken 
possession of by a Chippewa chief, who, through 
him, directs all the movements within the circle, 
the medium himself being entirely passive, and 
after the séance is over knowing nothing of what 
has occurred while in the trance. 

How the Chippewa, however, who in other 
respects seemed well acquainted with the English 
language, should have failed to learn the impro- 
priety of addressing the respectable females of 
the circle as squaws, is not explained. 

In obedience to the command of Chippewa 
Johnson, the brave S advanced, and with 
his hands firmly held by the two end squaws, was 
introduced to the stranger. 

‘*Let the brave S 
the medium. 

The voice came from the tent while the appari- 
tion was standing and bowing the compliments of 
the season to S outside, so that the unknown 
form was not Medium Johnson himself in a re- 
organized shape, unless he had the faculty of 
leaving his voice behind him in the cabinet. It 
happened that S had two friends with him, 
the doctor and the writer, and it became a ques- 
tion which of the two was to be honored. The 
end lady was appealed to to decide. 

‘*Will the spirit tell if it is this one?’’ she 
asked, pointing to the doctor. 

A single rap from an obscure corner said, 
“Ta” 

“Or this one ?’’ indicating the writer. 

Three raps responded, ‘‘ Yes.’” 

That individual advanced, and, in obedience to 
orders, took the hand of S , whose other hand 











bring his friend,’’ said 
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was secured by one of the two end squaws. The 
three were then within two or three feet of the 
apparition, which at this distance could be seen 
with greater distinctness by, the writer, though not 
by the doctor, who remained in his seat. The 
figure was that of an old man, with a rather florid 
complexion, gray hair, and a heavy white beard, 
with eyes, or rather the place where the eyes 
should be, appearing like two dark dishes, and 
with a general expression of countenance which 
was anything but agreeable. With one hand the 
figure seemed to draw around him what appeared 
to be a cloak, while he made to the writer a pro- 
found bow, the politeness of which contrasted 
so strongly with the villainous look of the spectre, 
that it seemed cynical and sarcastic. Certainly 
the nearest and most distinct view which could be 
obtained by the writer left upon*’his mind a disa- 
greeable, if not a horrible, impression. He con- 
gratulated himself that the spirit, if such it was, 
was no acquaintance that he could recognize, and 
he doubted whether it was one of those happy, 
contented beings direct from the mansions of the 
blessed. A heaven made up of such materializa- 
tions would seem to be one of questionable desir- 
ability. 

«Let the other friend come up,’’ said Chippewa 
Johnson from within the tabernacle. And the 
unbelieving doctor approached, when the un- 
known slipped away into obscurity and was seen 
no more. ~ 

‘‘There are so many in here crowding to get 
out, that they interfere with each other,’’ said the 
medium. One might imagine them to be the 
inhumata turba of Virgil, who caused so much 
annoyance to the Stygian ferryman as he ap- 
proached the shore. 

‘Now, spirits, do be considerate ; don’t inter- 
fere. You know we are all considerate out here, 
and you snould be the same,’’ said the stout end 
lady in a patronizing but slightly reproving tone 
of voice, as if calming an incipent insurrection in 
a nursery of children. 

‘* Your pappoose is here,’’ said Chippewa John- 
son to the stout end squaw. 

‘Oh, my darling boy! Can’t you come out 
here, my dear boy?’’ But the child did not 
appear. 

‘*Elisha Kent Kane,’’ announced the medium, 
and a tall form was dimly seen in front of the 


cabinet, and S——, together with the spiritualistic 





editor, already mentioned, was summoned to 
chaperon the guest. The editor shook hands with 
the form whose hand could be seen extending 
itself, even at the front of the room. S——, near 
at hand, stated that he saw the features, not dis- 
similar to the engraved likeness of the doctor. 

The form resolved itself into the darkness, and 
a female figure appeared, which was also inter- 
viewed by the editor just mentioned. 

After shaking hands, ‘‘Can you not tell me 
your name?’’ kindly inquired the editor. 

There was a whispering trill in reply heard all 
over the room, but not with sufficient distinctness, 
even by the questioner, to be understood. 

The figure of a child appeared for a moment 
and vanished. _ 

Darkness now for a few moments brooded over 
the tabernacle undisturbed. The melody, of which 
‘“¢ Home, sweet Home’’ was now the burden, was 
resumed, at this time without the aid of Jenny, 
who was soundly sleeping in her chair, when the 
most remarkable manifestations or hallucinations 
of the evening, as the case may be, occurred. A 
cloud of white phosphorescent vapor-like substance 
floated in front of the darkened tent, lighting up 
it and its surroundings. The cloud quickly formed 
itself into the shape of the classic sheeted ghost of 
ancient times, if. we can accept the theatrical 
delineation of such spectres as authority; it re- 
mained an instant and resolved itself again into 
the white vapor, which faded away into the dusky 
shadows of the room. Then sparks, or walls of 
flame, which, we were told, were ‘‘ spirit-lights,’’ 
slowly floated upward, apparently coming through 
the floor. 

Next appeared the form of a bishop, clothed in 
white gown and black stole. The figure was mar- 
velously distinct, and, like the last spectre, seemed 
to fill the room with light emanating from itself. 
It raised its hands as if pronouncing the benedic- 
tion, moved backward slowly, not into the cabinet, 
but apparently through it, and disappeared. The 
end lady seemed to regard it as an old acquaint- 
ance, mentioning the name of a famous American 
bishop of the Episcopal Church,—a name:which 
shall not be profaned by repetition in such a con- 
nection as the present. 

‘« The manifestations are becoming weaker, and 
the séance must now be closed,’’ said the medium 
in his Chippewa tone of voice. 

The stout woman turned on the gas and drew 
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back the folds of the tent. The medium was sit- 
ting in his chair, apparently asleep. He languidly 
moved his hands, rubbed his eyes, and seemed to 
arouse from his trance. 

*¢ You have been entirely unconscious and don’t 
know what has taken place since you have been 
in the cabinet ?’’ kindly questioned the end lady, 
so that the audience might learn the fact. 

‘*T was so entirely,’’ said the medium. 

One of the spectators of the evening was a 
reporter of a prominent newspaper, who had just 
published an account of the ‘ materializations’’ 
of the Eddy brothers. He considered their 
manifestations much more marvelous than those 
we had just witnessed, and he was incautious 
enough to express his sentiments. The stout 
woman rebuked him in a tone of voice in striking 
contrast with the gentle, winning style of address 
with which she had just been coaxing bashful 
spirits to ‘‘come a little further out.’’ She de- 
clared that the skepticism of the reporter had 
made the evening performance more unsatisfac- 
tory than it otherwise would have been, and she 
charged him with having ‘‘ gobbled up’’ much of 
the ‘‘influence.’’ When most of the company 
‘had retired, the medium took a solid iron ring, 
perhaps five inches in diameter, in his left hand, 
while with his right he laid hold of the hand of a 
skeptic. This he held firmly, and drew it into 
the cabinet with himself, leaving the doubter out- 
side, with the exception of the forearm, which was 
concealed with the medium by the curtain of the 
tent. The skeptic, still holding the hand of his 
coadjutor in his own, in a few moments felt the 
iron ring slipping over the clasped hands and 
encircling his own arm. ‘This spirit trick was 
accomplished with three individuals in succession. 
A cruel distrust suggested the thought that a series 
of rings might be concealed under the coat-sleeve 
of the juggler, instead of expanding so as to pass 
over his whole body, which otherwise would seem 
necessary. But a strict examination of the coat- 
sleeve showed that its diameter at the wrist was 
not so great by one-third as that of the ring. 
Neither did the ring contain any concealed clasp 
which was discernible by material eyesight. 


PART II. 

With convictions somewhat unsettled, if not 
with minds unbalanced by the mysteries of their 
late entertainment, the three investigators, on a 





following evening, were found in the parlors of 
another medium, who possessed a special faculty 
for the production and exhibition of ‘‘ independ- 
ent writing,’’ another phase of the alleged spirit- 
ual manifestations. The medium was a slim, 
modest-looking young man, apparently not yet 
thirty years of age, evidently more intelligent and 
cultivated, and with a more pleasing expression of 
countenance, than the professor of materialization 
whom we had lately encountered. He had jet- 
black hair, small features, large liquid black eyes, 
and cheeks with red hectic-looking spots in the 
centre which, taken in connection with his narrow 
chest and stooping form, were suggestive of pul- 
monary disease. From our intercourse with him 
during the evening, we were led to believe that 
he was making no attempt to deceive us; that, on 
the contrary, he was outspoken, frank, and truth- 
ful, and that if there was any deception practiced 
he was a victim of it as well as ourselves. The 
room into which we were introduced was an ordi- 
narily furnished back parlor, with a centre-table 
upon which were pieces of blank paper and slates; 
of these, two were small ones, similar in shape and 
size, the other a pair of folding-slates opening 
with a hinge. 

We gathered around the table. The medium 
appeared to select the doctor for the first convert. 
Handing him a long slip of paper, ‘‘ Now,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ write upon it in order the names of a dozen 
persons. Let one be the name of some one de- 
ceased with whom you would like to communi- 
cate. Let the others be the names of living or 
of fictitious persons.’’ The doctor did so, and, in 
accordance with directions, he tore the slip of 
paper in a dozen pieces, each piece containing a 
name. These he crumpled up into little pellets, 
so that no writing was distinguishable, and depos- 
ited the paper balls upon a slate. 

The medium now requested S——, who of 
course knew nothing of what the doctor had 
written, to take up the pellets singly and drop 
them one by one upon the table. As S—— 
dropped the first one, directly beneath the table 
on the floor came a single rap or knock, ‘‘ No.”’ 
A second was dropped ; a single rap, ‘‘No.’’ A 
third, ‘‘ No,’’ and so on, until one was reached 
in response to which came three raps, meaning, 
“Vea” 

The pellet remained untouched and unopened, 
The medium, after an interval of apparent ab- 
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straction, during which he appeared to be listen- 


The doctor’s face wore a serious and puzzled 


ing to something, and his handsome black eyes | look as he said, ‘‘I hear writing and I feel the 


appeared to be gazing into vacancy, took a pencil 


vibration within the slate ;’’ and in fact the sound 


and upon a piece of paper he wrote a name, that | of a slate-pencil at work, which no one who has 


of a lady, ‘‘ Mrs. H. L. Manners.”’ 


ever been a school-boy will ever mistake or forget, 


“Ts that the name ?”’ said he, handing it to the | was distinctly heard by every one in the party, 


doctor. 


The doctor’s face flushed as he read it, for it | slate. 
Exactly the | 


was the name of a deceased patient. 
same experiment was tried with the writer later in 
the evening, and the name of one of the living 
persons mentioned was given in the same way 
by the medium, instead of the deceased. The 
doctor now requested to know where his. patient 
died. 

‘‘The spirit will tell,’’ said the medium. 
“Write the names of as many places as you 
choose, and let one be the name of the place, 
and crumple them all up as before.’’ 

This was done, and the raps indicated the 
correct name, ‘‘ M City.’ The pellets were 
so commingled that no one could tell which con- 
tained the correct signature, until the apparent 
intelligence beneath the table gave the indication 
which the bit of paper, when unfolded, verified. 

In discussing the merits of the case among our- 
selves, the doctor was questioned as to the cause 
of death of his patient. This was rather a 
puzzling question to the doctor himself, for the 
death was somewhat sudden and the symptoms 
obscure. 

‘*Perhaps the spirit will inform us,’’ said the 
medium. 

“Will you do so?’’ said he, addressing the 
carpet. 

Three raps promptly responded, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

** Will you write upon the slate ?”’ 

Three raps. 

The medium then took the folding-slate, such 
as can be found on the desks of almost every 
school-house in the land, cleaned it carefully 
inside and out with a moistened cloth, and allow- 
ing us all to see that there could be no writing 
within, and moreover nothing with which writing 
could be made, not even the point of a pencil, he 
closed it, and gave it into the hands of the doctor. 
The doctor held one end of the closed slate, the 
medium the other, with a firm grip, the slate 
touching the edge of the table, but not lying 
upon it. S—— and the writer were interested 
spectators. 





| 





apparently proceeding from within the closed 
In a short time the scratching sound was 
heard no longer ; the doctor opened the slate, and 
within he found one side covered with writing 
made by a slate-pencil, which itself was not to 
be found inside. 

The communication was written in a clear, bold, 
running hand. It was to the effect that the writer 
was troubled by the number of spirits who were 
present, and who were all ‘‘clamoring’’ for an 
opportunity to manifest themselves. The state- 
ment was also made that the cause of death was 
an affection of the head, and the technical term 
was given, ‘‘concussion of the brain.’’ The 
doctor, however, with that professional perversity 
which will never allow a patient the right of 
private judgment on any question of therapeutics 
or pathology, boldly declared that the “ diagnosis” 
was incorrect, the symptoms not being character- 
istic of the disease mentioned. Whether the 
patient, like some in the flesh, became irritated at 
a doubt thus thrown upon her diagnostic skill, 
may not be certain, but about this time a rattling 
noise was heard upon the wall, and a commotion 
of some kind at the same moment under the table. 

**Look! look !’’ said the medium, pointing in 
the direction of a picture hanging upon the wall, 
from whence the sounds appeared to come, We 
looked as hastily as possible, and the picture, an 
engraving of the ‘‘Signers of the Declaration of 
Independence,” was viciously throwing itself back- 
ward and forward against the wall with such 
violence that there seemed some danger that the 
glass enclosed in the frame might be broken. 
The medium asked us if we did not see the form 
of ahand moving the picture, and stated that it 
was perfectly distinct to his own vision. After 
our ‘‘ materializing’’ experience of the preceding 
evening, we were not inclined to charge him with 
a falsehood, although we did not ourselves witness 
this feature of the phenomenon. The medium 
also said that he saw a hand upon the left shoulder 
of S——, and asked him if he had felt a touch. 
S—— had not, but he noticed that a drawer of 


| the table which was directly in front of him had 
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been driven out during the excitement, as far as 
was possible without coming in contact with his 
rather portly abdomen. 

Symptoms of uneasiness now began to manifest 
themselves in a hat of one of the party, which was 
now lying upon a table in the rear of the room, 
and we were advised to keep a bright lookout for 
developments in that quarter, as we were told that 
such articles were sometimes transferred bodily, 
without visible agency, from other parts of the 
room to the centre-table. No such performance 
was witnessed by ourselves. 

Different messages came, but one predominant 
intelligence, the alleged spirit of the doctor’s 
patient, seemed to drive the less demonstrative 
or weaker ones away. The medium stated that 
such was often the case. It seemed that selfish- 
ness might be a characteristic of spirits as well as 
of mortals, and that the rules of politeness were 
sometimes forgotten in the struggle for precedence, 
in the invisible as well as the material world. 

Two initial letters, ‘‘J. N.,’’ were written by 
the medium at the professed dictation of a spirit. 
No one of the party recognized them as belonging 
to an acquaintance. Again they came, this time 
‘J. V. N.,’’ and the same a third time without 
recognition, although the medium stated that the 
spirit was desiring to communicate with some one 
present. 

On our way home, in reviewing the events of 
the evening, it suddenly occurred to the doctor 
that the initials were those of an uncle long since 
deceased, with whom in life he was intimate, and 
at whose house he had spent many months. A 
peculiar form given in life by his uncle to the 
letter ‘‘N’’ he thought he recognized in the 
initials furnished by the medium. 

The writer, in accordance with the direction of 
the medium, had written the names of some de- 
ceased acquaintances, none of them, however, 
those in whom he felt the interest of relationship. 
As the pellets containing the names were dropped 
in due form upon the table, the single rap indicated 
either that the spirits named were not present, or 
had no inclination to communicate. A blank 
paper, by the advice of the medium, was also 
placed between two slates, which were carefully 
held together. No communication from spirit, 
good or evil, could be found upon it after the 
most patient waiting. The evening was far spent, 
the raps were becoming less energetic in response 


to questions, and it seemed to the writer that the 
séance would close with nothing new added to his 
own personal experience of the mystery under 
investigation. 

Those whose spirits he had invoked were not 
those with whom he would have sought an inter- 
view if he had felt a confidence in the genuineness 
and authenticity of the professed revelations. He 
now wrote upon a slip of paper the name of one 
with whom he would gladly communicate if he 
were certain such a communication were legitimate 
and possible. He folded the paper so that no 
one but himself could know the contents, and 
asked if the spirit were present. Three raps came 
in immediate response. 

‘* Will the spirit please indicate its presence by 
three raps here?’’ said the medium, indicating a 
point on the surface of the table. 

The raps came upon the precise spot indicated. 

‘* Will the spirit write upon the slate ?’’ 

Three raps. 

The two smaller slates were placed side by side, 
to ‘‘ magnetize’’ them, the medium said, while a 
circle of touching hands was made by those 
present. Then, in accordance with directions, 
the writer placed together the two slates, which 
were thoroughly cleansed of any suspicion of a 
mark. No pencil was placed between them for 
the convenience of any being, visible or invisible. 
The writer now held with a firm grasp the two 
slates, and became aware that writing was going 
on within. The sound ceased. He opened the 
slates, and there, in a delicate hand, he read on 
one these words: ‘‘ We cannot communicate more 
to-night. Good-night all.’’ It seemed evident 
that some unknown intelligence had left its im- 
print within the covers of the slate, but the writer 
could not believe that the communication came 
from the spirit of the person named upon the slip 
of paper. If so, the character of that person 
seemed to him to have strangely altered, and the 
first address after years of separation seemed lack- 
ing in the quality of affectionate remembrance 
which would naturally have characterized it, but 
on the contrary seemed to be heartless and un- 
satisfactory. 

The writer had once received a professed com- 
munication from the spirit he now sought to 
interview, brought to him by a messenger from a 
‘*circle’’ at which he was not present. He had 
| made no response. He now asked : 
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‘Did you ever communicate with me before ?’’ 

Three raps. 

‘Through whom ?” 

The writer had in his mind the cemenge who 
brought him the communication. 

‘¢ Through ‘ Mansfield.’ ” 

The medium wrote at the supposed dictation 
of the spirit, saying that it was the name of the 
medium through whom it came. No such medium 
was known to the writer, and so he stated. A 
second reply was made that the message was sent 
through a young lady. 

A lady was probably the presiding priestess at 
the ‘‘ circle’? mentioned, and it is possible that 
her name, which the writer does not know, may 
have been Mansfield. 

The medium now said that the spirits had left 
for the evening, and that the séance was at a 
close. The writer was not satisfied as to the 
authenticity of his communications. He felt as 
£neas felt when the ‘‘ Infelix Dido’’ spurned his 
kind advances on the plains of Hades. Notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour, and the possible 
impoliteness of detaining spirits who had expressed 
a desire to retire for the night, he ventured to 
request the spirit who had communicated with 
him to give him one further proof of its identity. 

‘*Will not the spirit, before it goes, write its 
name upon the'slate ?”’ he asked. 

‘*The spirit hears the request that has been 
asked,’’ said the medium. ‘‘ Will it grant the 
request ?”’ 

Three raps. 

Again, as before, the slates were held. The sound 
of writing was heard within, the slates were opened, 
and, instead of the name which the writer was ex- 
pecting to see, were found these words, ‘‘I am 
your wife,’’ and the name written upon the slip 
of paper was that of a wife eight years deceased. 

The raps ceased, and a half hour was spent in 
an interesting conversation with the frank, intel- 
ligent medium. 

‘Can you tell what is the intelligence that 
communicated with us?’’ 

‘Ido not know. Some think it is some un- 
known force in nature.’’ 

This explanation may be a lucid one to those 
who are more capable than ourselves of compre- 
hending its meaning. 

‘‘Do you yourself think they are spirits who 
send the communications ?’’ 





“1 de.” 

‘* Have these spirits ever given any definite idea 
of the land they inhabit—any real information 
concerning the other world ?”’ 

‘* Accounts have been given of different spheres. 
Andrew Jackson Davis has quite a description. 
But different accounts come through different 
spirits, and the communications are not reliable. 
Some of them say that the world they inhabit is 
our own world, and in fact that they hardly know 
the difference between their present condition and 
that when in the flesh—they hardly know they 
are dead.’’ 

‘« Has any good ever resulted from the supposed 
communications ?”’ 

The medium looked at the question from a 
pecuniary standpoint. 

‘If much could be gained by it, we mediums 
would not all be quite so poor as we are at pres- 
ent. I myself lost two thousand dollars in an 
investment from following the advice given by a 
spirit. Such advice is entirely unreliable, so far 
as money is concerned. A gentleman once placed 
a bank-note of large amount between the slates on 
this table, and offered to give it to me if a single 
word was found written on the slate when opened, 
and not a word would come then, though they 
would come fast enough at any other time.. The 
spirits can’t be bought. But I think my life was 
once saved by a communication from a spirit 
which prevented my sailing in a steamship which 
was lost, the Pacific.’’ 

‘*Why would the spirit not stay longer to- 


night ?”’ 
*‘I can’t tell. They come and go as they 
please. I have no control over them. In fact, 


when I am perfectly indifferent and care little 
about the manifestations, they are often the most 
satisfactory.”’ 

‘‘ How, then, can you always produce the spirits 
on the arrival of any new visitor ?”’ 

‘‘The spirits come with them, those they are 
expecting to meet. Our séance to-night was not 
so satisfactory, because so many visitors were pres- 
ent. - It is better when only one is present. The 
new visitors bring new energy, and the spirits stay 
until the force is expended.’’ 

We could hardly see the force of this explana- 
tion, supposing the spirits to be independent 
beings with energy of their own. 

“* How do these manifestations affect yourself?” 
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‘*T feel weaker after the séance is over.’’ 

‘* Do the spirits ever trouble you when you do 
not wish to be disturbed ?’’ 

“Years ago, when I commenced giving séances, 
they did so; now I have become quite indifferent 
to them.”’ ; 

‘* How did you first learn that you possessed 
the unusual powers of a medium ?”’ 

‘*T used to hear the rappings even when I was 
a child.’’ 

We were not so heartless as to believe that the 
medium was an impostor deliberately attempting 
to deceive us. We felt rather that he was as much 
mystified as ourselves, and rather deceived than a 
deceiver. We did not discover any indications 
even of an attempt specially to ‘‘impress’’ us with 
a sense of his remarkable powers. He seemed to 
take our acceptance of the fact of his possessing 
peculiar faculties as something established beyond 
question. 

We have thus attempted to give a statement of | 
actual occurrences, as plain and undistorted as if 
we were testifying in a court-room, with the pros- | 
pect in view of an immediate and rigid cross-ex- | 
amination. To those who deny the strict veracity 
of the tale just told, we have no reply to make. 
To those who say that the whole party were the 
victims during both evenings, of hallucinations and 
delusions, or of that mysterious mesmeric or psy- 
chological influence which made them all believe 
that they saw that which did not occur, we can 
only reply, that, if so, we were utterly unconscious | 
of such an influence, and, if so, then we can never | 
feel sure hereafter, on any occasion of interest or | 
importance, that we are not similarly controlled, 
and we might well fear, even in the affairs of daily 
life, that some unseen magician may be leading us 
at his will by his noxious power. If the testimony | 
of thousands is to be rejected on this ground, then 
human testimony in general is more unreliable 
than has been supposed, the belief in miraculous 
interventions at any former time must be dis- 
carded, and the whole system of accepting evi- 
dence in courts of law should be revised. 

If an explanation is asked for the occurrences 
we have described, the answer may be given that, 
having the facts, every reader is at liberty to | 


judge, theorize, or guess for himself. The con- 
clusions which will be drawn will vary according 


_ to the prejudices of the judges. 


Notwithstanding the remarkable phenomena 
witnessed, and the apparent presence of some un- 
seen intelligence other than ourselves, especially 
in the mysterious writing within the closed slates, 
the writer still doubts that the alleged communica- 
tions were authentic. The fact still remains that 
although for now nearly half a century a corre- 
spondence has been daily kept up with an innu- 
merable throng of professed spirits in some other 
world, yet we are just as ignorant of that world as 
ever, not a single new or reliable fact concerning 
it having been obtained. On the contrary, the 
most inane of empty drivelings have been pro- 
mulgated to eager, expectant, and intelligent 
audiences, which might well excite the suspicion 
that the spirit-land is really some grand and 
charitable lunatic asylum for the universe of which 
we are a part. 

If the school-boy of ten years’ growth, returning 
from his daily task, when interviewed by his 
mother, could give no more satisfactory descrip- 
tion of his school-room, teachers, and playmates, 
than the alleged spirits have given of their home, 
surroundings, and occupations, the boy would 
doubtless be re-interviewed by his irate mamma 
in a style approved by Solomon, in which the 
manifestations would probably be decidedly vivid, 
material, and striking. The thought is a most 
revolting one, that those who have once been 
in this world happy, contented beings, in pleasant 
homes, should now be skulking in and out from 


_ dusky cabinets at the bidding of Chippewa In- 


dians and vulgar females, to gratify for a few 
moments the curiosity of a gaping crowd. Spirits, 
if so they are to be called, who can take pleasure 
in such interviews, would seem rather to belong 
to that unhappy throng who would gladly return 
to the world from whence they came, but who, 
perhaps, by way of retribution, are allowed to 
catch only occasional glimpses of that which they 
once misimproved and lost, and who now, like 
the waves of the sea, are stayed by the supreme 
command, ‘‘ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
further.’’ 
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A STRANGE RETRIBUTION. 


By C. H. AMBERs. 


CHAPTER I.—‘‘ PEACEFUL DAYS.”’ 

My name is Thomas Rivers. Captain Rivers I 
am called now. It used to be Tom Rivers, in 
the old times when I was a Jad going every day 
with a green baize bag full of books to Rathmin- 
ster School. 


| 


And yet, though there was rather a deserted 
air about the town, and blades of grass might be 


| seen springing up here and there on the steps of 


some large house, and though there was a tinge 


_of green over the square, and it was but too plain 


Rathminster, a small town in the | 


south of Ireland, containing about two thousand | 


inhabitants, was, as I first knew it—and it has not 
changed much for the better since—a quiet and 
rather sleepy place, with little stir or life about it, 
save twice in the year, when the judges entered it 
to hold the spring and summer assizes; for though 
so insignificant in itself, it had contrived some- 
how to retain its position as the county-town; 
and contained on one side of its rather large and 


empty-looking square the county jail, and on the | 


other the court-house. There were no signs of 


progress or improvement of any kind about Rath- | 


minster, but the reverse. 
it seemed to have retrograded, to judge from a 
closed factory or mill standing in one of the little 
streets that led into the square, and an unkept-up 
sort of appearance about the principal houses. The 


In wealth and industry | 


town had, moreover,—speaking from an ecclesiasti- | 


cal point of view,—seen better days, for Rathmin- 
ster had enjoyed the honor and benefit of having 


a bishop resident in its neighborhood, before the | 


suppression of some dozen Irish bishoprics in the 
early part of this century; and the ivy-covered 
wall of the ruined palace and the stately trees of 
the domain, now let for grazing, while they added 
to the picturesque appearance of the town, seemed 


somehow in keeping with its drowsy and unpros- | 


perous character. Another indication of what 


had in bygone days been a paramount influence | 


in Rathminster still survived, in the sign which 
hung over the door of an hotel, certainly too 


large for the present requirements of the place, | 


where a faded golden mitre was portrayed on a 


rusty chocolate-colored ground. At some little | 


distance from the town stood the church, or 


cathedral I suppose it should be called, once a | 


fine building, but of which now only the chancel 
was standing; large enough, however, for the 
congregation it had to accommodate, and sur- 
rounded by some fine old oak and elm trees. 

! 


that Rathminster had seen its best days, still, with 
the wooded hills and rich meadows by which it 
was surrounded, the old trees of the domain, the 
ruined palace, the ancient church, and the pretty 
little river that wound through the valley on the 
sloping side of which the town stood, Rathmin- 
ster presented a very pleasing and picturesque 
appearance. Of one good thing time had not de- 
prived Rathminster; namely, its excellent school, 
a school sufficiently well endowed always to secure 
the services of a competent head-master; and at 
which the sons of the gentry, the trades-people, 
and the farmers in the neighborhood, together 
with some twenty or thirty boarders, received a 
thoroughly good educaticn. . It was partly on 
account of the school that I had come to Rath- 
minster. My father, who had been in the mer- 
chant service, had been drowned at sea. My 
mother had survived him but a few years, leaving 
me at ten years old an orphan, alone in the world, 
without brother or sister, or any near relation 
except an aunt, my mother’s sister. This aunt, 
Mrs. Pearson, was a widow, living in Rathminster, 
where she owned one or two of the houses; and 
where, by keeping a book and stationer’s shop, 
she was able to add something to the small income 
she derived from her rents. To her, therefore, I 
went upon my mother’s death, having no other 
| home; and Rathminster School offering to me, as 
|a day-boy, an education such as elsewhere, and 
| with the means my parents had left me, would 
have been quite out of my reach. Mrs. Pearson 
having no son of her own, and only one daughter, 
Annie, about a year younger than myself, made a 
son of me, and was as kind and loving as any 
mother could have been. 

_ About a mile out along one of the roads leading 
| from Rathminster, or about half that distance if 
_you took the path leading through the church- 
| yard, there was a pretty little farm-house, with 
‘| some trees about it. In front there was a garden, 
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with flower-beds and walks bordered with box, 
and a few shrubs and fruit-trees at each side. A 
broad and neatly cut hedge of thorn and beech 
mixed separated the garden from the road. And 
through some silver firs at one side of the house, 
which hid the farm-buildings behind, and along 
that side of the garden, there ran a little brook, 
which the high-road crossed by means of a rather 
picturesque ivy-covered bridge, just opposite the 
house. ‘The house itself was a rather small two- 
storied house, with a rustic porch and bay-window, 
and three small windows in the story above. It 
would have been a plain-looking house but for 
porch and trellis-work, and the creepers with 
which its front was ornamented. As it was, cov- 
ered with climbing-plants, with its well-kept gar- 
den, neatly-cut hedge, the grove of firs, and the 
little brook, ‘‘ ‘The Cottage,’’ as it was called, pre- 
sented a very pleasing and comfortable appearance. 

The owner of this house was Farmer Stockdale, 
a hard-working, careful man, who was supposed 
to have saved a considerable sum of money, and 
had indeed the reputation of being somewhat of a 
miser. Avarice, however, was not the old man’s 
ruling passion. Even to the end of his life, the 
love of money, which is usually supposed to in- 
crease with years, yielded at once before the 
nobler, though often injudiciously operating love 
of his only child. No wish the boy expressed 
but was gratified if possible by his indulgent old 
father, and no expense thought excessive if only 
it was supposed to minister to his son’s pleasure 
or advantage. Poor old man! it was well he 
could not see into the future, and that he did not 
live long enough to have any doubts as to the 
prosperity and happiness in store for his dearly- 
loved son. 

Robert Stockdale was, like myself, a day-boy at 
Rathminster School, and it was there I first saw 
him. He was about two years my senior; a tall, 
active lad, generally reckoned handsome, but with 
a hard expression, or rather, as I should call it, 
want of expression, in his insgularly dark eyes. 
Somehow, I took a dislike to the boy from the 
first, and so never became intimate with him 
during the five years we were schoolfellows. Of 
young Stockdale in his school-days I have no 
occasion to speak ; and I turn to a pleasanter sub- 
ject, for they were pleasant days these old school- 
boy days, bright and hopeful, and saturated with 
the freshness of life’s spring-time. 





And of all the sweet memories they bring to 
me, that of my lovely cousin Annie Pearson jis 
the sweetest. A dear, bright, kind girl she was, 
I have no portrait of her; but I need none; better 
to me than any portrait is my own recollection of 
that graceful figure and sweet and winning face. 
She was a delicate little creature, fairy-like in her 
figure and her movements. I don’t think I was 
a romantic boy, and yet I remember that, as | 
watched the pretty child come stepping down 
some rocky path, or tripping with light little steps 
along some plank or fallen tree, I used to fancy 
that the ground scarcely felt her weight ; that the 
little feet that touched it so gently, perhaps need 
not touch it at all; and that I should not be greatly 
surprised to see her some time step daintily out 
upon the air itself. There was something, too, it 
seemed to me, I don’t say fairy-like or elf-like, 
but yet very strange and fascinating in the girl’s 
lovely face, where a glad and happy expression 
seemed to light up, as it were from within, a 
countenance that was of a grave and rather sad 
cast. The features themselves were regular and 
beautifully formed ; the mouth perhaps a little too 
large for perfection ; the complexion was fair and 
pale; the hair a light-brown, but shed with ruddy 
gold. The eyes, however, were, I think, the 
most remarkable feature of her face; it was their 
expression that first struck you when you saw her; 
and it was the recollection of them that haunted 
you when you looked at her no longer. They 
were dark-gray eyes, very large and soft, and with 
a look in them as if they could see the wondrous 
things of some unseen world around. 

Annie Pearson was, as I have said, an only 
child; and when I came to live with Mrs. Pear- 
son we became fast friends, and loved each other 
as brother and sister, only with an affection per- 
haps the sweeter because it did not come of nat- 
ural relationship, but was the voluntary offering 
of each of our hearts. To Fairy—that was my 
cousin’s pet name—lI was a devoted slave before 
our acquaintance had ripened into many hours. 

The country around Rathminster was very pic- 
turesque—hilly, almost mountainous, and well 
wooded. Half an hour’s walk would take one to 
the foot of some steep hill-side covered with nat- 
ural oak, birch, and hazel; and through these 
rocky woods, in the bright warm weather, Fairy 
and I used to wander, looking for birds’ nests or 
gathering hazel-nuts or bilberries as the case might 
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be, always pleased and happy in each other’s 
company. In the long summer days when the 
school was closed for vacation, we used to make 
still longer excursions, taking our dinner with us. 
Then we would often make our way through these 
woods, and out on tu the open moorland beyond 
and wander through the long tufted heather, till 
at length, tired with our walk, we would find some 
cozy spot where we might sit down almost hidden 
by the heath and bracken and eat our dinner. 
And there we used to sit, with the warm sun and 
clear heaven above us, and rest ourselves, and 
talk and listen to the eerie call of the curlew, the 
cry of some disturbed lapwing, or the mysterious 
bleating of some snipe describing its strange cir- 
cles far out of sight in the clear blue overhead. 
Oh those glorious, dream-like, enchanted summer 
days, when the golden light of Paradise itself 
seems about you, and the soft whispering air is 
ever on the point of revealing some sweet and 
wondrous secret, that nature at such a time longs 
to disclose—would that but one of them might 
come back to me again! and Fairy sit once more 
by my side, if only that I might tell her that those 
long-past days are not forgotten, and that some- 
how I have the hope that we shall meet one day 
where the light will be yet brighter, and the secret 
nature cannot tell shall be revealed. 

And here I shall mention an incident of the 
days when Fairy and I were children together, 


not because 1] attach any importance to what oc-. 


curred, for Ido not. I would not have it thought 
for a moment that in my mind it had any relation 
to subsequent events; my conviction is that it 
had no such relation whatever, and I should con- 
sider it quite childish and absurd to think other- 
wise. I mention the circumstance merely because 
it seems to me to throw some light upon the 
fanciful or imaginative side of Fairy’s character, 
because it is one of those incidents that in a 
peculiar way cling to my recollection of the child, 
aud because a casual allusion to it led to an im- 
portant discovery many years after. We had been 
playing together on an autumn afternoon in one 
of those rocky woods not far from the town; we 
were at the margin of the wood, where there was 
a steep moss-covered rock, at the foot of which 
was a little well of clear, cold water, which came 
trickling out from a hollow in the rock. It was, 
I believe, a ‘* holy well.’’ Its romantic situation 
was pretty sure to gain for it such a character. 
VoL. XVII.—23 





Some way up the rock was growing a little moun- 
tain ash or rowan-tree, its tiny branches bending 
with their load of scarlet berries. Fairy chose to 
have some of these berries, and so I climbed a 
good way up to gather them. When I reached 
the ground again, she said to me: 

‘* Tom, if you had fallen down there you would 
have been killed.” 

‘* Perhaps I might,’’ I replied. 

‘*And it would have been for my sake, you 
know,’’ she added. ‘‘I am sorry I asked for the 
berries. Now, Tom,’’ she continued, ‘‘ what if 
we were to pledge ourselves always to be near and 
help one another in any trouble or danger? I'd 
like it so much! Should you?’’ 

‘*Oh, nonsense, Fairy !’’ I answered. ‘‘I shall 
be far away at sea, you know, and you will be 
here at home. How could we do it ?”’ 

‘«We might do it,’’ she said, ‘in our prayers. 
Anyway, I should so like to make the promise ; 
and this is just the place for it.’’ 

There was no refusing her, of course. I shall 
not describe the curious ceremony that, under her 
direction, we performed, though I well remember 
it; but I have often wondered at it, as well as at 
the strange satisfaction she seemed to feel when 
it was completed. 

It requires an effort to turn my mind away from 
those happy days; but I must proceed. . Vivid as 
the memory of them may be to me, and full of an 
interest such as I do not care to describe, they 
have little place, I feel, in the narrative of facts 
which it is my purpose to relate. 

My school-days came to an end when I was 
about fifteen. The company in whose employ- 
ment my father had lost his life offered me a berth 
in one of their ships. I had always looked for- 
ward to the sea as my profession, and was aware 
that such an offer would in all probability be 
made to me by a firm of owners who never forget 
the families of those who had served them well. 
I therefore left Rath ‘nster school; my home, as 
I had come to consider Mrs. Pearson’s house, and 
hardest of all to part from, my cousin Annie, and 
went to sea. 


CHAPTER II.—THE LOVER’S LEAP. 

It was five years before I returned to Rath- 
minster. In the meantime I had done pretty well. 
I had passed the examinations for which my length 
of service had qualified me. I now held a first 
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mate’s certificate, had earned a good character 
with my employer; and few of my standing, it 
was thought, had a better chance of promotion. 
Some changes had of course taken place at Rath- 
minster during my absence. Of my old school- 
fellows, many had left; among others, Robert 
Stockdale, who was now at the university. Farmer 
Stockdale had thought that his son’s education 
would be incomplete if he were to learn nothing 
more than was taught at schools; and that it 
would be a benefit to the young man to associate 
with gentlemen. So he had entered him at Trinity 
College, in Dublin. As my visit was in the spring 
of the year, and before the long vacation had 
commenced, Robert Stockdale was still from 
home. Upon my Aunt Pearson those five years 
had produced, I thought, but little change. Per- 
haps the lines upon her placid face had deepened 
slightly, and there was a little more silver in her 
hair. And the place, the old house, the quiet 
square, the school, the old church, all looked just 
as I had left them. 

In two respects, indeed, there had been a great 
change. I myself was changed. Five years at 


that time of life effect perhaps greater alterations 


than at any other period. I had left Rathminster 
a boy, and I returned to it a man—a man, too, 
who had seen a good deal of the world in those 
few years, and who had in that time received a 
training above all others calculated to develop 
such manly qualities as decision of character, self- 
reliance, and self-command. Fairy, too, was 
changed. ‘Those five years had made a woman of 
her. I find it hard to say in what the change 
consisted ; and yet I distinctly remember that on 
my first seeing her again, a feeling of mingled 
surprise and admiration almost took from me the 
power of speaking. She had been pretty as a 
child. She was now absolutely lovely. And yet, 
though changed, she was the same. ‘There was 
still in those large dark-gray eyes the wistful look, 
still in that figure—taller, though light as eyer— 
the graceful ease that had earned for her her pet 
name. And there was still in her fair pale face 
that same contrast between the two opposite ex- 
pressions of happiness and sadness which marked 
it when she wasa child. She was still fairy-like 
and fragile, so that one could not help feeling as 
one looked at her that she was intended by nature 
to be much beloved and carefully tended ; and 
that should it ever be her lot to meet with harsh- 





ness or neglect, she would not have to endure 
their blighting influence for long. 

We were at once upon our old footing, Fairy 
and I. We had, of course, much to hear and to 
tell. I had my life at sea to describe ; for though 
I had written from time to time, my letters had 
been very short, not having, as I supposed, much 
to tell beyond the fact that I was in good health. 
But when I came to talk with Fairy, almost for- 
gotten incidents and adventures were brought to 
my recollection by her inquiries. ‘There were a 
thousand things she wished to know, a thousand 
places which I must describe. Fairy, too, had 
many things to tell me of her mother and herself 
and of their neighbors. And I soon perceived 
that though her life was almost as quiet and retired 
as ever, yet her beauty had earned for her—as 
indeed it could not help doing—an amount of 
notice and admiration that would have turned the 
head of any one less simple-minded than herself. 
I could see, moreover, that Fairy had many ad- 
mirers—though none of them, I was glad to think, 
seemed to be specially favored—and in the list 
was, as I imagined, young Stockdale, who, Mrs. 
Pearson told me, was much improved. 

“‘It is very pleasant, Tom,’’ said Fairy, ‘to 
find people so civil; but you can’t think how 
delightful it is to me to have you at home again. 
You know, except mother, you are my only real 
friend. And with your busy life, so much to do 
and see, you could never imagine how I have 
missed my old playfellow.”’ 

I had been at home but a few weeks, as it 
seemed to me, when I received an intimation that 
I had been appointed to the Niobe, and must join 
her at once. The time had passed with me as in 
some delightful dream, from which my employer’s 
letter brought a sudden and most unwelcome 
awakening. I need hardly say that I was in love 
with Fairy, and that it only needed the thought 
of separation to open my eyes to the fact. I had 
been for some time trying my best to forget that 
such a thing was impending, desirous only to drift 
on as I was doing, and keeping no “lookout.” 
Now I was brought up ‘‘with a round turn.” 
There was but one day more with Fairy, and what 
was to be done? It seemed to me that, with my 
future so uncertain, I could not there and then 
propose to her. It would not be fair, I thought, 
to inflict on the girl an engagement of such dreary 
length as I then thought it must be, neither could 
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I bring myself to speak on the matter to Mrs. 
Pearson. One thing, however, I thought I might 
do—I might reveal the nature of my feelings to 
Fairy, and, without seeking any pledge or promise 
on her part, tell her that as soon as I was justified 
in doing so I should ask her to be my wife. 
Then, with my happiness trusted to her keeping, 
I should go to do my best to attain such a position 
in my profession as would justify me in making a 
formal proposal. It was with this purpose in view 
that next morning I asked Fairy to walk with me 
to the Lover’s Leap—a romantic spot, where, in 
by-past times, some nameless hero had won a fair 
damsel’s admiration and her hand by leaping 
across a deep chasm in the hill-side through which 
a mountain burn flowed ; promising success—tra- 
dition had it—to any enamored youth who should 
follow his example. 

It was along the course of this burn that Fairy 
and I strolled that summer morning. For some 


distance, at first, where the little river made its 
way through the meadows, the banks were low, 
and the motion of the water sluggish; but as we 
followed its course upward through the oak and 


hazel woods, the current of the bright, clear water 
became more rapid and broken. The banks grew 
high and rocky, and clothed with ferns and 
heather. Here we descended to the bed of the 
stream itself, now shrunk to its summer bulk, and 
made our way among its smooth stones and water- 
worn rocks, past many a deep, clear pool, and up 
many a steep, rocky incline, where the winter 
torrents had for untold ages been graving and 
polishing the gray sparkling limestone ; the sides 
of the rivulet becoming, as we advanced, more 
precipitous, and fringed at the top with the min- 
gling branches ang roots of trees, and hanging 
festoons of the small-leaved ivy. 

And so we rambled on, that lovely morning, 
not talking much, for Fairy was unusually silent, 
and I could scarce think of anything but what I 
was going to say when we should arrive at our 
destination. After an hour’s walk, we reached the 
spot. Some short distance before the precipitous 
nature of the banks had forced us to leave the bed 
of the stream, and we had followed its course 
through the hazel coppice above; and now we 
came out on the little open space from which the 
lover was supposed to have leaped across. It was 
a spot we had often visited as children, to watch 
the trout swimming in the clear pool below, or 





the little water-ousel, unconscious of our presence, 
carrying the produce of his diving operations to 
his safe but rather damp home behind the water- 
fall. We sat down in the old place upon the heath- 
covered bank, with the noise of the falling water 
in ourears. And now the time was come to speak. 

‘* Fairy,’’ I said, ‘‘ this is like the old times.” 

‘Oh, yes, Tom,’’ she replied. 

«And yet it’s different,’’ I continued. ‘‘ I used 
to be able to say just what I liked to you; and I 
find that so hard todo now. And you remember 
how you used to order me about as you pleased, 
and how you would reward me for doing as I was 
bid. Things have changed a good deal with us, 
have they not ?’’ ‘ 

‘*That’s because we have both grown older, I 
suppose,’’ she answered. 

‘In one or two ways, Fairy,’’ I continued, ‘I 
should like to have the old days back, or one of 
them. Shall I tell you why?” 

‘Oh, I know why, Tom. It’s just the way we 
all have of wishing for what we can’t get. There, 
do you see that little flower?’’—pointing to a soli- 
tary primrose which was growing upon a ledge of 
rock some twelve feet or so down on the opposite 
cliff—*‘ that’s no better than any other primrose, 
I suppose; but for the last five minutes I have 
been wishing to have it, just because it’s quite out 
of reach,”’ 

** You shall have it, Fairy,’’ I said, starting to 
my feet ; “but remember, I must have my reward.” 

‘*Tt’s impossible to clamber to that place, it’s 
overhanging. Oh, don’t attempt it, Tom,’’ she 
cried. 

Fairy was right about the climbing; but I saw 
that I could leap across from where I stood. It 
was an easier feat than that which the traditionary 
lover had performed, as there was so much of a 
fall. There was, besides, a strong ivy stem which 
I could grasp, and steady myself with when I 
alighted ; then a drop of ten feet would place me 
on a ledge below by which I could descend. I 
felt—I knew that I should succeed. 

‘*T am not going to climb, Fairy,’’ I said; ‘* but 
I am determined that you shall have your wish, 
and then, perhaps, I may obtain mine.’’ I had 
stepped back from the edge as I spoke ; a moment 
more and I was safely on the other side. The 
thing looked difficult, but really was not so. I 
got the flower, descended, crossed the stream, 
climbed up the other side, and rejoined Fairy. 
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‘*And now,” said I, ‘‘ what about the re- 
ward ?” . 

‘* What is it to be?’’ she asked, as I held the 
flower toward her. 

I was about to say that all I asked was that she 
should let me tell her that I loved her, and would 
always do so, and one day, if I lived, would ask 
her to be my bride; but just as I began to speak 
I heard the branches of the hazel being pushed 
aside, and the next moment a young man stood 
before us. It was Stockdale. He had returned 
home unexpectedly the night before. On walking 
over to Mrs. Pearson’s, he heard that we had gone 
to the Lover’s Leap; and being anxious, he said, 
to see me, had followed us. 

My disappointment at this untimely arrival may 
be imagined, and for a few moments I found it 
difficult to speak civilly to the intruder. There 
was nothing for it now, however, but to wait for 
another opportunity, which I hoped might occur 
in the course of the day. I carefully placed the 
prifrose in my pocket-book, and we turned our 
faces homeward. Stockdale returned with us, 
and, much to my annoyance, did not take his 
leave till quite late in the evening. And no 
opportunity of speaking to my darling occurred. 

I was to leave very early next morning; and 
that night, after considering the matter, I con- 
cluded that my best course would be to write to 
Fairy. I could make her understand perhaps 
better in that way that I merely declared my own 
love and asked no pledge from her. She would 
have time to reflect, too, before making any reply. 
If she cares to have my love, I thought, she will 
be happy to know she has it. If she does not, she 
will be free to reject it. So, having made up my 
mind to write from Liverpool, I went to bed to 
sleep, for the last time, as it turned out, under 
Mrs. Pearson’s kindly roof. 

In the morning, when I came down to my early 
breakfast, I found Stockdale with the ladies in the 
parlor; he had come, he said, as he had seen so 
little of me, just to say good-bye. I disliked the 
fellow thoroughly, and what had happened the 
day before had not disposed me to regard him 
more favorably. His manner and his eyes were, 
it struck me, shifty; and as he stood at the door 
with the others, proffering. his hand with effusive 
cordiality, I could hardly bring myself to take it 
in mine. 

‘*Confound the fellow !’’ I said to myself, as I 








drove off; ‘‘he seems determined to get in my 
way. It will be the worse for him if he does.’’ 

A day or two after my arrival in Liverpool I 
wrote a letter to Fairy, describing my new vessel, 
and indicating our destination. With this, which 
I knew would be read by Mrs. Pearson, I enclosed 
a smaller note, carefully sealed, and marked 
‘*Private.”’ In it. I told Fairy all that I had 
intended to say to her that morning at the Lover’s 
Leap, adding, that I should not allude again to 
the subject until I should be able to ask her to be 
my wife, and that from her I asked, for the present, 
nothing beyond, perhaps, some slight token that 
she was not displeased at my confession. I had 
just sealed this private note, when [ remembered 
the primrose. I had said nothing about it, and it 
was now too late to insert it there ; so feeling cer- 
tain that Fairy would understand its reference to 
the inclosed letter, I placed it in the outer one, 
adding a postscript, that I had inclosed the prim- 
rose which I had carried away. Then fastening 
the letter with wax, upon which my initials, ‘I. 
R., stood clearly out,—there were no adhesive 
envelopes in those days,—I posted it with my own 
hands. 

After a few days, the reply came—a letter alto- 
gether on general matters, but containing a piece 
of folded paper, on opening which I found a lock 
of Fairy’s golden hair. My happpiness was com- 
plete. True, she had not referred to the subject 
of my private note; but then I had not asked her 
to do so. She had, however, in sending me the 
lock of hair, given me the token I desired. What 
one better or dearer to me could she have sent? 
‘It was like her dear self,’’ I said a thousand 
times, ‘‘to think of it.’? It was not necessary 
now that one word more should be spoken. If 
she cared for me—as I felt sure she did—she 
would wait. If not—— 


Three years passed by, during which I wrote to 
and received letters from the Pearsons occasion- 
ally. It is not easy when one is at sea for months 
at a time to keep up anything of a regular corre- 
spondence, and our letters could give but a meagre 
account of what was passing in our lives. Feeling 
this, I suppose, we wrote but seldom. The inter- 
rupted and fragmentary nature of our correspond- 
ence will be easily understood when I say that the 
Niobe sailed from Liverpool round Cape Horn to 
Valparaiso and other ports in the Pacific, and was 
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often absent from Liverpool six or eight months, 
during which I rarely received a letter, my address 
being uncertain ; and so receiving but few letters, 
and those written at long intervals, I knew but 
little of what was occurring at Rathminster. I 
did not of course at the time suspect Aow imper- 
fect was my information, and merely mention this 
now by way of explanation. 

I had been for upwards of two years first mate, 
in which capacity I was acting on board the 
Miranda, one of our owners’ finest ships, when 
fortune seemed to put within my reach the prize 
for which I was so anxious. An opportunity 
was given me at the same time of saving the firm 
from a serious loss of money, to speak of nothing 
else, and establishing my own reputation. We 
were outward-bound, and off the east coast of 
South America, somewhere about thirty degrees 
twenty, minutes south latitude, and twenty-nine 
degrees west longitude, when we encountered a 
heavy gale from the northeast, so severe that 
we had to put the ship before it, and run under 
close-reefed main and foretopsails. During the 
night the gale increased, and by morning a very 
heavy sea was running. ‘The glass was low and 
falling, and there was no sign of the weather 
moderating. The ship was now straining very 
much, and the waves threatened to momentarily 
overwhelm her. At length the maintopsail was 
with some difficulty got in, and we ran under 
the foretopsail alone. I was standing on the 
quarter-deck beside the captain, when the car- 
penter came up to report the depth of water in 
the hold. 

‘* Rivers,’’ exclaimed the captain, “ if this lasts 
two hours longer, we shall founder.’’ 

** Would it not be better,’’ I said, ‘‘ to lay to?”’ 

‘Far better,’’ he replied; ‘* but it would be 
madness to attempt to round her to, with this sea 
running.’’ 

I answered that I thought it might be done with 
care, and that it was our only chance of saving 
the ship and our lives. 

The captain did not answer mé, for a cry was 
raised, ** Look out astern !’’ and we turned round 
in time to see rapidly overtaking us an enormous 
mass of dark water, which, as we sank down into 
the trough of the sea, seemed to hang right over 
us, its side becoming more and more nearly per- 
pendicular every moment. It broke; then there 
was a stunning blow, a singing noise in my ears, 





and a rush of water which seemed as if it would 
never end, and the force of which nearly tore me 
from the rail I had laid hold of. As soon as it 
was possible to see what had happened, I perceived 
that the two men who had been at the wheel were 
gone ; they had been swept forward, and, singular 
to say, were, as it turned out, but little hurt. 
The captain was lying motionless near the poop- 
rail. Another roller was approaching, and the 
ship in imminent danger of broaching to. I 
rushed, of course, to the wheel, and steadied her 
while that sea and the next one passed us—for- 
tunately, without breaking. Meanwhile, the cap- 
tain, who had received a severe blow upon the 
head, and was insensible, was carried below. I 
was now in command, and determined, if possible, 
to get the Miranda’s head to the wind. Accord- 
ingly, I had the storm forestaysail bent, and set 
the maintopsail close-reefed.. Then taking the 
helm, I watched anxiously for my opportunity 
when the approaching seas should seem more 
moderate in height. At length a chance seemed 
to offer; and I gently gave her a spoke or two of 
helm to round her to, bracing up the yards as we 
flew up into the wind. We succeeded ; but it was 
touch and go with us, for, as she rounded to, I 
heard some one sing out, “ Hold on there for 
your lives!’’ And a moment after a heavy sea 
struck her on the broadside, shaking her fore and 
aft as if we had struck on a rock, knocking away 
the bulwarks in the waist, and sweeping one man, 
our boats, and spare spars away to leeward. As 
she came up to the wind, I set the forestaysail, 
furling the foretopsail, and setting a mizzen- 
trysail. The gale lasted for about twenty-four 
hours, during which the Miranda lay to; and 
after that we were able to put her on her course 
again. 

The captain, who was not seriously hurt, acted 
very kindly by me in the matter, mentioning me 
most favorably, as I afterward learned, in the 
account which he sent to our owners. The effect 
of what I had done, and of my captain’s represen- 
tations, was this, that upon the. morning after the 
Miranda arrived in Liverpool I was sent for by 
the head of the firm, who, after thanking me in 
very flattering terms, informed me that one of 
their captains had been taken ill, and that they 
had decided to offer me his post; and also that 
the Petrel—the ship I was to command—must sail 
in three days. 
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I was, as may be supposed, delighted at my 
good fortune. I was very young to be placed in 
so responsible a position. I had been put over the 
head of many of my seniors, and in the ordinary 
course of things could not have hoped to be in 
command of a ship for several years to come. 
Now, however, I was in a position to marry. The 
time had come when I might ask Fairy to be my 
wife. I had intended on this occasion to visit 
Rathminster, and now my good fortune, while it 
made me the more anxious, put it quite out of 
my power to do so! I had but three days, and 
enough to do in them to keep me busy every 
moment. Well, it was only a delay now of 
another four or five months at most ; and, provok- 
ing as that might be, I had every reason to be 
thankful for what had occurred; and though I 
could not go and see Fairy, I could write to her. 

The Miranda had reached Liverpool a fortnight 
earlier than I expected when I last wrote to the 
Pearsons, and so I found no letter awaiting me on 
my return. My own had been very brief, merely 
mentioning the time at which I hoped to see them. 

On the night before the Petrel sailed I wrote a 
letter to Fairy, telling her of my promotion and 
how it came about. Then I reminded her of our 
old friendship, and of the years that I had loved 
her as only I, who knew her so well, could love 
her. I told her that it was with the thought of 
her in my heart that I had striven to rise in my 
profession ; and that I now asked her if she could 
give me that for the sake of which alone I valued 
my success. I concluded by begging her, if she 
found herself able te give me a decided answer, 
to write to the address which I enclosed, and said 
that, at any rate, in a very few months I should, I 
hoped, see her, and urge my suit in person. It 
was a long letter, and I remember that I sat up 
half the night over it and some other letters which 
I had to write. The next morning I posted them 
with my own hand, reading the address of each 
as I put it in, and seeing that each was properly 
sealed, with my initials, T. R., distinctly marked 
in the centre of the red wax. A few hours after- 
ward I was on board the Petrel, the ebb-tide and an 
easterly breeze taking us rapidly out of the Mersey. 


CHAPTER III.—LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 
Ir was about five months before I returned to 
Liverpool In the meanwhile, I had had no reply 
from Fairy. Though somewhat disappointed at 





this, and anxious, I comforted myself by the 
thought that had she decided against me,—-she cer- 
tainly would not have left me in suspense; and 
I argued, that if not refused at once, I should be 
accepted in the end. On arriving in Liverpool, 
however, I found a batch of letters awaiting me, 
several being from the Pearsons ; and of these [ 
took the one that had the latest postmark, and 
opened it. It was from Fairy. Howl read that 
letter to the end, I cannot tell. The words danced 
and swam before my eyes. I seemed as if in a 
dream. I yead the same sentence over and over 
again, and could not gather its meaning. The 
one thing I knew as I laid it down was, that she 
was engaged to be married to Robert Stockdale, 
and had written to tell me, and to ask me to be 
present at her wedding. Now, I am not going to 
attempt to describe what I felt. I could not do 
it, and would not if I could. And it must be 
remembered that the story I am telling s about 
others rather than myself. It is necessary, how- 
ever, for me to say what I learned from the letters 
I received from Fairy and Mrs. Pearson. It was 
this: That, in the first place, they had received no 
letter from me for many months, so that my last 
letter must have miscarried. Again, that though 
neither Fairy nor Mrs. Pearson had mentioned it, 
Robert Stockdale had for a considerable time been 
paying attentions to my cousin; that about five 
months ago he had proposed to her, and had been 
accepted, and ever since had been most anxious 
to have the ceremony performed ; and would have 
carried his point but for a severe and protracted 
illness from which Mrs, Pearson had but just 
recovered. Not hearing from me for so long, 
they had written to the firm to ask where I was, 
and had been informed that I was expected shortly 
in Liverpool ; and so the letter which I had opened 
first had been written. 

I wrote as soon as I was able—that very evening, 
I think—to Mrs. Pearson, and told her the truth ; 
but I could not go to see Fairy married to Stock- 
dale, and I had no reason but the true one to give. 
And I left it to my aunt to tell her as much or as 
little as she thought fit. And then, with a prayer 
that my darling Fairy might meet with as true and 
faithful a love as mine would have been, I bid her 
and my aunt farewell. 

Now, there is one thing which I must say here ; 
and it is, that Ido not and never did blame Fairy. 
Iam glad to have it now to say that never—not 
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even in my darkest moments—did I think evil of 
her, or let the shadow of a doubt disfigure Fairy’s 
image in my heart. I felt certain that, whatever 
the explanation of her conduct might be, she had 
not intended to deceive me with false hopes. 
Over and over again the idea would suggest itself 
that my first letter must have miscarried. The 
last had done so. But then how account for that 
lock of hair sent in answer to it? And I would 
take out the locket, to.assure myself again and 
again that it was indeed Fairy’s hair, The expla- 
nation was simple enough, when time afterward 
revealed it; but many a weary, wakeful night did 
I spend trying to discover it. An explanation 
I knew there must be, for Fairy could not be to 
blame. 

Nor—let it be remembered as I tell what I shall 
have to tell of Stockdale—is Fairy to be censured 
for accepting such a man as her husband. The 
peculiarity of my cousin’s disposition must be 
borne in mind. Her sweet, pure heart never 
dreamed of evil; and her imagination, like a 
magic wand, made all she loved beautiful and 
good. She carried with her into womanhood 
that happy power, which she possessed as a child, 
of making kings and heroes out of the poorest 
materials. She was indeed mistaken; and alas! 
met with one whom her love was incapable of 
elevating. 

The weeks and months passed by after my dis- 
appointment as they did before it. I heard occa- 
sionally from my aunt. At first, too, I received 
letters from Fairy. After a while, she ceased to 
write, and only sent me verbal messages through 
Mrs. Pearson ; and so the time wore on. 


It was about two years after the marriage, that 
an event occurred which led to my revisiting 
Rathminster. I had returned with the Petrel to 
Liverpool, and had taken up my quarters as usual 
in the Neptune, a quiet little hotel in a quiet little 
court off Dale street. You might walk up and 
down that busy street all your life, and never 
discover the court, to say nothing of the hotel. 
It was an old-fashioned inn, furnished and con- 
ducted in the old way, where you were always 
recognized, greeted as a friend, and your tastes 
and ways remembered. There was no fuss or 
overcrowding inside the place; no rattle of car- 
riages or tramp of passengers or cry of newsboys 
before its doors. I feel inclined to describe at 





length the place which was for many years my 
home, if such a wanderer as I can be said to have 
had a home—the room always considered mine— 
which was bedroom and sitting-room in one—with 
its low ceiling, its massive mahogany furniture, 
its pair of comfortable old-fashioned arm-chairs, 
one on each side of the broad fire-place, its table 
covered with books, for I was fond of reading, 
and the quaint old oak cabinet full of drawers, 
in which these books and other articles used 
to remain stowed away during my absence. But 
I must hurry on. It was on the evening of 
the second or third day after my return that, 
as I entered the hotel, the waiter handed me a 
letter. 

‘It came, sir,’’ he said, ‘‘a day or two before 
you arrived, and was put aside; and so we forgot 
to give it to you.”’ 

I was somewhat angry at this neglect, and more 
so when I read the contents of the letter; and I 
gave strict orders that for the future my letters 
should be placed in a certain drawer in the oak 
cabingt I have spoken of. 

The letter in question was from Fairy. It was 
to tell me that her mother was seriously ill, and 
to beg of me to come to Rathminster at once. I 
could not refuse, nor did I wish to do so. I knew 
by this time that I should have to carry with me 
through life the sorrow that had come upon me, 
and that I should have to endure it. But I had no 
other relations in the world ; and I was longing 
to see Fairy again—my little sister—as I had now 
taught myself to think of her. Mrs. Pearson, too, 
had been as a mother to me; she was in danger, 
and not a moment should be lost in going to see 
her; so, early the next morning I set out for 
Rathminster. 

I arrived at my aunt’s house not an hour too 
soon. She was still alive, but sinking rapidly. I 
was taken at once to her room by Stockdale, who 
told me that she seemed very anxious to see me, 
and had asked several times that morning whether 
I had come. Fairy was in the sick-room, and met 
me at the door. For a few moments the pleasure 
she felt at seeing me was reflected in her face ; she 
seemed almost unchanged since I had seen her 
last.. But as the momentary brightness passed 
away I could not help noticing that she was pale, 
and that there was resting on her countenance a 
look, not so much of temporary grief, I thought, 
as of settled melancholy. 
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Mrs. Pearson opened her eyes as I came to the 
bedside, and I perceived that she knew me per- 
fectly. After looking at me for a few moments, 
she seemed anxious to speak, and made one or two 
unsuccessful efforts to do so. At last—Stockdale 
and his wife were standing beside me at the time— 
she made another attempt, and in a very low voice 
said, ‘‘'Tom, watch over my girl.’’ I forget what 
answer I gave at the moment; but she did not 
seem satisfied, and we heard her say, ‘‘ Kneel 
down, and promise.’’ Fairy was weeping bitterly, 
and did not speak. I was about to say something, 
when Stockdale exclaimed hastily, ‘‘Oh, Mrs 
Pearson, Rivers has found that such a promise is 
needless. I'll take good care of her, you know.”’ 
But she only said again, ‘‘ Promise !’”’ and I knelt 
down and did as she wished. She seemed ‘satisfied, 
and closed her eyes. ‘That word “ Promise !” was 
the last she ever spoke. She was buried in the 
old church-yard of which I have spoken, just out- 
side the town. 

Whatever aversion I had to Stockdale, I had 
never noticed up to this any sign of dislike on his 
part toward me, but rather the reverse. Now, 
however, though we had not met for many years, 
and I had certainly done nothing to displease 
him, I could not help perceiving that his manner 
toward me was cold and distant, and that he 
seemed anxious to avoid me as much as possible. 
And when, a few hours after my arrival he was 
taking poor Fairy for the last time from the 
house that had been her home, he said to me: 
‘* Well, Rivers, I am sorry that under the circum- 
stances I cannot ask you to the cottage; but you 
surely won’t go away without saying good-bye to 
us ?”’ 

Hearing this, I made up my mind to leave Rath- 
minster as soon after the funeral as I could, unless 
indeed Fairy should wish me to remain ; for I was 
beginning to fear that she had made an unhappy 
marriage, and that Stockdale was unkind to her. 
I was quite unable, it is true, to imagine how 
I could be of any use to her, were such the case. 
Still, she had written for me to come; and then 
there was the promise which Mrs. Pearson had re- 
quired me to make. What could be the meaning 
of it? Fairy certainly seemed the reverse of 
happy ; but had that been all, her mother’s illness 
and death were enough to account for it. But I 
thought there was, over and above all this, some- 
thing unusual in my cousin’s manner—a kind of 





timidity and restraint, as if she were afraid of her 
husband. Well, I should make an effort, I thought, 
to find out the truth. I should have a talk with 
Fairy before I left. My promise to her mother, it 
seemed to me, required at least so much as this. 
And then, while I was turning the matter over in 
my mind, one thing suddenly struck me as sin- 
gular; I mean the expression used by Stockdale, 
‘ Rivers has found that it is needless to make such: 
a promise.”’ I remembered the words perfectly, 
and now wondered that their strangeness had not 
occurred to me before. If he had merely said 
that such a promise on my part would be useless 
or unnecessary, that would have been natural 
enough—but “Rivers has found.’’ Now, why 
should he have said that? If he had ever heard of 
that childish agreement which Fairy and I had 
made, that might explain it; but how could that 
be? Fairy certainly would not have told him of 
it; probably she had forgotten the circumstance. 
I do not think that even as children we had ever 
spoken of our promise after the evening we made it 
by the Holy Well. It was a passing fancy of my 
little cousin’s—a childish whim which, even had 
she remembered it, she would never have thought 
of relating. Yet that expression of Stockdale’s was 
very strange: ‘‘ Rivers has found.’’ ‘The more | 
thought of it, the more unaccountable it seemed. 
How could he have known that I ever had made 
any promise of the kind? 

Allat once it flashed across my mind that in 
the letter in which I had asked Fairy to be my 
wife, and which she had never received, I had 
spoken of that old compact that there was between 
us, and said that I trusted she would give me the 
right to be indeed her protector—or something to 
that effect. How that letter had miscarried, I had 
never heard, nor indeed inquired. Now the suc- 
picion forced itself upon me Stockdale had seen 
that letter. The words he had spoken had fallen 
from him in an unguarded moment, and I felt sure 
that he had unconsciously betrayed himself. Then, 
too, I remembered that, by my aunt’s account, the 
time of Stockdale’s proposal and his sudden anx- 
iety to hasten the marriage just tallied with the 
time at which my letter should ha*e been received. 
Yes; I understood it now. He had intercepted 
my letter; he had read it ; he had kept it from my 
cousin, and had urged his own suit with eagerness. 
And he had succeeded. He had done me a wrong 
greater, it seemed to me, than if he had robbed 
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me of life itself, for had he not taken from me all | 
life’s hope and happiness ? 

[ shall not describe the dark and bitter feelings | 
that then filled my soul. I thank heaven that they | 
have long since passed away entirely; I thank 


heaven, above all, that my arm was never raised to 
inflict punishment for the injury that was done me, 
great as it was; for I have seen enough to make 
me ever remember who it is that has said,‘‘ Ven- 
geance is Mine.”’ 

(To be continued.) 





LORA. 


By Pau. PASsTNOR. 


NINTH MOVEMENT.—THE TRUE PRINCE. | 
LoveER and maid, in the stillness of twilight communing, | 
Rode through the frost-painted valleys and hills of the | 
island, | 

Thoughtless of all save the charm of enchantment that | 
bound them. 

Starlight fell down on the uncovered tresses of Lora. 

** Are you not cold?” cried her lover, with sudden remem- 
brance, 

Tenderly placing his own jaunty cap on her bare head. 

“What does it matter!’ she answered, with fond eyes | 
uplifted. 

“You are my prince!—that is all I can think of or care 
for.” 

‘* But you are dearer to me!’’ cried her lover, with passion. | 

“Lora, I love you! You know not how fondly I love | 
you— 

Better than stars love the night sky, or flowers love the | 
spring-time !”’ 

Thus, as he pleaded, the beautiful face of the list’ner, 

Like the pure face of a saint from some cloister-cell | 
lifted, | 

Turned fo the Hesperus star, where it gleamed in the | 
gloaming ; 

Though she beheld but a star, and the blue shield that | 
bore it, 

Heaven and faith were too deep for the eye of her spirit! 


| 
| 


| 


Noiseless and swift as a thistle-down flock in the autumn 
Vanished the hours; and the cresent-browed herald of | 


midnight 

Stood in the east, ere the lovers returned from their | 
wooing, 

Finished their route of romance round the shores of the 
island, 


Sealed their “ good-night” with a long, burning kiss, and a 
promise. 

When the light wheels of the carriage had died in the 
distance, 


Lessened in sound, till they melted away in the midnight, 


Lora, with trembling and shame, tried the door of the | 


cotlage,— 


Stood in amaze, for the home of her childhood refused her! | 


Loudly within purred the range, and the drowsy tin kettle, 
Also the clock on the mantel was ticking and purring. 


| Hark! 


All things in deep, happy slumber seemed selfishly buried, 

While on the step stood the pride of the household, 
forsaken, 

Shiv’ring with grief and the chill early breeze from the 
water. 

Outcast and lone, the poor girl wrapped her garments 
around her, 

Sank on the rough, dewy door-stone, and bitterly waited. 

For, ‘I will not stir a lid of their slumber,” she faltered. 

Better to perish than wake them from visions so peaceful.” 


The sad face, wet with tears, from the threshold is 
lifted. 

Heard you that faint, wind-borne rumble, like wheels huge 
and heavy, 

Rolling with haste in a valley that muffles their thunder ? 

Lora has risen—her grieved lips are parted—she listens : 

Ah! now she knows; ’tis the lumbering family wagon! 

* Lora, my child !” cried the farmer, with joy and reproval 

Struggling for mastery, as he drove up in the darkness, 

Where have you been, foolish girl? We have spent the 
night searching 

Hither and yon for the knave who was taking you from us. 

But I’ll not chide my poor child !—you are shivering, crying ! 

Tell me what ails, and perhaps I can give you some 
comfort !”” 

“‘ Nay,” sobbed the maid, ‘‘ blame not 47m, oh, my father! 
but rather 


| Censure your child, for my heart has gone forth to this 


stranger. 
Gentle he is, and so fond! and with truth has he won me.” 
** Let us be sensible, honest, and free in the matter,” 
Said the kind father, descending, and kissing his daughter. 
‘«‘ There, go within, and let mother console you till I come.” 
So they went in, then, the mother and daughter together ; 
Presently, also, the farmer returned from the stable. 
«‘ Naught but your blessing can comfort me, father,” sobbed 
Lora, 
Laying her head on his breast in the old, child-like manner. 
“ He is my prince among men, and my heart is his beggar !”” 
«¢ Child,” he replied, “‘ you are foolish, and full of strange 
fancies. 
Men were not made to be worshiped by women and 
maidens, 
But to be served, and to love in requital for service. 
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Men may admire, may go wild over beautiful faces; 

Women must choose with discretion, with sober far-seeing. 

Woman must fail without man, for her life is dependent ; 

Men may exist without woman, if apt in self-serving. 

Therefore, you see, my dear child, that when father and 
stranger 

Sue for the faith of a maiden, her trust should be given, 

Not to the stranger, the alien, but unto that other, 

Who has protected and loved her from infancy upward, 

Whom she has served in her willingness—he is the true 
prince !”’ 


Now there was sound of swift feet in the footpath approach- 
ing, 

Also of voices that murmured in childish compassion. 

Straightway a flock of brown faces appeared in the door- 
way, 

Saw the dear sister at home, and poured in all together ! 

“© We have been over ten fields!’ cried Gillaume, with 
caresses. 

*‘ Look at the dew on our trousers!—and here you sit, 
talking !’’ 

Then did the others assail her with kisses and questions. 

But she was silent, and blushed at their innocent prattle. 


** Look at the clock !” cried the toll-keeper, hastily rising. 

‘“* Hurry to bed, one and all, or the sun will not rouse us.”” 

So they went out; and the fire fell asleep, and the kettle. 

There was no sound in the house, save the whispers of 
silence. 

Even the wind had lain down for a nap ere the sunrise. 

Over the island the sky, like a sea-shell, was bending, 

Roaring with stillness and stars; and the tide of night- 
voices 

Ebbed in the pools and the fields; and the brooks were 
bedraggled 

With grass; and Lora’s dark locks swept the tear-wetted 
pillow. 


TENTH MOVEMENT.—THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


FARMER Loroix had returned from the depths of the orchard, 

Bringing his hat full of apples, the first of the season— 

Yellow, insipid, and sweet, lacking pungence and flavor, 

Lacking the frost and the spice of the real harvest ripe- 
ness. 

Still they were welcome, and Lora sat down to prepare 
them. 

Round went the knife, and the apples grew smaller and 
smaller. 

Thus as she watched them, the maiden fell into a study: 

“ Now I am unrolling life!—I begin at the small end ; 

Over and over the apple keeps turning and turning ; 

Round goes the knife, and the rind dangles down like a 
record ;— 

See! I have come to the stem, and the coil is unbroken! 

So may my days in unconscious completeness be finished ; 

May I not know when I pass from year’s circle to circle, 

But may my life be a pure, perfect whole—love unchanging !”’ 





Dim were the eyes of the maiden, and on her dark lashes 

Shimmered a tear-drop; but quickly dispelling her sadness, 

Laughing, meanwhile, at her fancies, she caught up the 
paring, 

Tossed it, full length, o’er her shoulder, and, eagerly turning, 

Watched it descend on the floor, and its slow, viscous spirals 

Settle at last in the form of a fanciful letter. 

Then she stooped down with a blush of delighted amaze- 
ment, 

For at her feet lay an “ L,” though grotesque in proportion. 

“ Luke!—it is he! it is he!’’ she exclaimed with excite- 
ment. 

Ev’n as she spoke she felt a quick shadow flung o’er her. 

Startled, she lifted her eyes, and behold! ’twas her lover. 

He at the window was standing, and smiling so strangely, 

With mingled pity and pride, on the beautiful maiden. 

“Listen, my darling,” hesaid. “In the dusk of the evening 

You must come down to the shore, at the foot of the beech- 
grove. 

There I will meet you, and if, as I hope, the wind favors, 

@Ve will sail into the South—to our beautiful future !’” 


‘* Stay, stay !’? she cried. 
ing father. 

Ask him once more—only once—for his blessing and favor.”’ 

“Nay,” he replied, and the fierceness of shame dyed his 
forehead, 

‘* He has forbidden my suit, and I never will urge it. 

So now, my darling, it lies between Luke and your 
father——” 

Ev’n as he spoke, on the young man’s broad shoulder 
descended 

Sternly the hand of the sire; thus they stood for a moment: 

Luke, the proud lover, with brow like the rain-bringing 
storm-cloud, 

Holding his breath, and his quivering fingers restraining ; 

And the tall father, the locks on his white temples shaking, 

Tossed, but unstirred, like a weather-worn oak on the hill- 
top. ; 

“Young man,” he cried, and his voice was like storming of 
dried leaves 

Whirled by the wind in a cave on the rocks everlasting, 

“Yon is thy bound! at thy peril henceforth shalt transgress 
it! 

Lora, my child, I command your obedience also.” 

Thus spoke the sire, and, with quiet authority, pointed 

To the low fence that divided the yard from the highway. 

“Why do you stay, stubborn boy? Do you linger to mock 
me? 

Go! lest my years are forgotten, and passion unman me!”’ 

Then, with a light laugh and scornful, the lover departed, 

Vengeful and slow, and his shadow was still in the door- 
yard 

When he had passed through the gate and was skirting the 
roadside, 

Soon rose the laughter of wheels, full of mocking derision, 

Dying away in a hiss on the sand of the shore-road. 

( Zo be continued.) 


** Speak a word to my poor, trust- 
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SATSUMA AND KIOTO WARE. 


By ELEANOR Moore HEIsTAND. 


A NANKIN GOLDFISH CISTERN. 


Amonc the nondescript collections of pottery 
and porcelain with which the late impetus to cera- 
mic art has crowded our emporiums of 477c-d-brac, 
there is no faience more familiar or more popular 
‘than the quaint creations of those two famous 
manufactories of Japan, Satsuma and Kioto, unless 
we except the vast quantity of pseudo Majolica 
with which our shops are so liberally stocked. 
Our taste, of old, was crude enough to rest satis- 
fied with mere beauty in the odjets de vertu with 
which we filled our cabinets ; but latterly a super- 
refined esthetic appreciation has directed our fancy 
toward the most bizarre forms of ceramic inven- 
tion. We run after rococo effects in that artistic 
frenzy which is so far-sighted as to discern a new 
and subtle charm in that art whose exponent is 
the grotesque. This metamorphosis of taste which 
induces us to rave over the many astounding con- 
ceptions of Mongolian art is happily only an 
affectation, as is evident from our preference for 
such unaccentuated principles as are expressed in 
Satsuma and Kioto ware. 

We Americans, who are as yet mere imitators 


in the fine arts, have felt obligated to accept the 
fiat of taste which has gone forth from the seat of 
distinguished creative power. We have honestly 
tried to assimilate our preferences to a proscribed 
ideal, and, conscious of our shortcomings, we have 
snatched at the least offensive objects presented 
for our admiration. Supreme among these have 
been the two varieties of Japanese porcelain before 
alluded to. In them are to be found qualities 
which, while they are only lightly esteemed by 
the ultra-artistic, yet entitle them to be classified 
with the new régime. At the same time, they have 
certain features in which we trace the lineaments 
of a much-beloved but outlawed style, and which 
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are a gracious concession to our outraged taste. 
To use an expressive though degenerate phrase, 
they are not too grotesque—just grotesque enough. 

A somewhat self-sufficient connoisseur in cera- 
mics observes of Satsuma ware, from which Kioto 
is hardly to be distinguished : 

‘*Many of the products are very ingenious in 
form and odd in effect ; but the ware has little to 
commend it either in beauty or national charac- 
teristics.”’ 

But here we beg leave to differ. To our think- 
ing, the rich, creamy tints of Satsuma, its curious 
craque/é enamel, and bamboo twigs in bas-relief, 
with their slender leaves heavily gilded, are much 
more pleasing to the eye than the intermingled 
roses and ribbons, cherubs and doll-faced adults, 
which are the outgrowth of the French school, or 


| is one of the strong points in both wares. 





| wise been. 





the most fanciful creations of that art whose funda- | 
mental principle is the distortion of nature. 


It seems hardly necessary to enter upon a de- 
scription of these wares; but, lest the omission be 
noted, we will venture a reminder that, compared 
with other kinds of Japanese porcelain, their 
ornamentation is simple and scattered. The 
ground is invariably a rich cream, which is the 
natural color of the clay as it is brought out and 
enhanced by a clear vitreous enamel. In Sat- 
suma ware, which is the more highly prized, the 
rarer and more expensive of the two varieties, the 
coloring of the clay is paler; but this difference 
is hardly appreciable unless the fazence be closely 
compared with a piece of Kioto. The enamel, 
which is traversed by a myriad of minute cracks, © 
This 
-raquelé effect is a special achievement of Japanese 
art, as the wonderful c/ozsonné enamels have like- 
It was first applied to Satsuma ware, 
which was manufactured under the patronage of a 
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long line of mikados. This variety of porcelain 
had an origin most remote, and it is therefore 
possible to occasionally pick up pieces of Satsuma 


No. 1.—A marine-blue and white round pot and cover for rose-leaves, decorated 


with dragons and flowers. 
N 


No. 2.—A mandarin vase richly decorated with gold figures, flowers, and birds. 
No. 3.—Chinese gray crackle vase decorated with blue birds and figures in 


relief. 
No. 4.—A Honan vase with elephant head for handle. 


of real antiquity; but it is a fazence which pre- 
serves so well the semblance of youth that the 
dubious question of its age can hardly be discussed 
with satisfaction. Kioto is nothing more than an 
imitation of Satsuma; but so perfect is it, and so 


save in the over-nice discriminations of connois- 
seurs who are apt to assign a fabulous value to 
mere age, and who discard all imitations, no 
matter how meritorious. 

The colors used in the decoration of these two 
kinds of fazence are, for the most part, pure, and 
are offset by patches of gilding. 
They run through an octave or so 
of the chromatic scale, but are 
applied in such judicious quan- 
tities that their variety produces 
only a pleasing effect. The deco- 
ration is wholly superficial, being 
applied after the enamel has been 
hardened, except where the fancy 
of the potter has prompted him 
to raise in bas-relief a sprig of 
bamboo, the pinion of a bird, a 
blade of grass, or an anomalous 
flower. 

The pigments used are mixed 


cloisonné enameling. 
No 


| ornamented. 
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a free hand in the famous Chinese black. The 
drawing itself is more effective than it is correct, 
and many are the improvements (?) on nature 
which the decorator achieves with his fear- 
less brush. I have noticed, however, that 
the artists of Satsuma and Kioto do not 
discard symmetry in their unique designs ; 
but their idea of symmetry does not sig- 
nify similarity. Each design has a central 
figure or object of special prominence, 
which is flanked by a number of details the 
sums of which appear to have about the 
same specific gravity ; but on one side there 
may be two cranes vo/ant, and on the other 
a single ornithological nondescript of twice 
the size. ‘There is, however, a suggestion 
of equilibrium in the various parts of the 
design. 

I have in my possession a ¢éfe-a-téfe set of 
Kioto which I regard as particularly beautiful. It 
consists of a small tea-pot, a sugar-bowl, a cream- 
pitcher, two cups, and two saucers, the whole being 
arranged on a lacquered tray. To convey some 


_ idea of the relative cost of this ware and Satsuma, 
like the genuine, that its depreciation has no basis | 


I will say that my /¢e-d-¢éfe set cost me only ten 
dollars, tray included. The same thing in Sat- 
suma would cost about three or perhaps four times 
that price. This set, however, is very simply 
The more elaborately decorated 
pieces are more expensive. Its design is never- 
theless a typical one, and, in my opinion, one of 


No. 5.—A Miaco flower-pot, pale-lustred brown, glazed ground, and white flowers in high relief. 
No. 6.—A quaint Nankin blue and white vase. : 
No. 7—.A Kioto vase, blue ground, white medaliions, colored flowers, some enriched with 


. a . 8.—An Awaji vase, brilliant green, purple, and white ‘‘ splash’ glaze. 
im a peculiar way, or it may be 


that after they have been applied they are| the most graceful. The shapes of the various 
coated with enamel; at all events, they are pieces are very comely, the cream-pitcher in par- 
smooth and shining, being used merely to fill ticular having a form of unique beauty. This 
in the outlines of figures and objects drawn with | little vessel has been fashioned in accordance with 
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one of the strangest fancies of the Kioto potter, | madness of the Japanese artist which enables him 
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who has deftly bent back the sides of the mouth | to venture upon the most startling and inharmo- 





nious effects in color, and yet produce an 
ensemble of pleasing character. 

It is hardly possible for the collector or 
the every-day buyer to fail to recognize 
Satsuma and Kioto ware. ‘True, he is more 
than apt to be at loss to determine which is 
which, but he is morally certain to know 
whether or not the article he purchases is 
one of the two. Their style is unique. 
The characteristics I have pointed out in 
them are combined in no other /fatence. 
Their cream-colored clay and craguelé en- 
amel is not to be mistaken. More than 


22. , 4 ‘ 
: once, I imagine, some unconscionable dealer 
No. 9.—A jar and cover in Hizen porcelain, ornamented in blue and white P . ° *e 
with “‘ Hawthorn” design intermixed with bamboos. will cheat you with Kioto when you wish to 
No. 10 is similar in decoration to the preceding one, and No. 11 shows a Pekin ° 
pilgrim bottle, in enameled colors, painted figures, medallions of birds, flowers, buy Satsuma. It really makes very little 
etc., in relief. diff I . . O l 
No. 12.—A Chinese vase, with white ground and penciled drawings. iference. t is quite as pretty. nly, on 


when the pitcher was yet soft clay in his hands, 
and left them to harden into two curled lips that 
quaintly droop over the sides. 


| 


| such a matter. 


principle, one doesn’t like to be deceived in 
But what are we going to do about 


_it? Study Japanese, perhaps, in order to be able to 


You will see that | 


! 


little touch frequently given to the rims of vases, | 


to dishes in basket shape, and to many small 
pieces of varied utility. 

The handles of the Kioto tea-cups which are 
now before me, and of a tall vase that is standing 
by, are odd little elbows of porcelain bamboo, 
colored a vivid green and with the joints gilded. 
The cups and the rest of the tea-set represent what 
appears to me a shallow marsh. In the foreground 
there is a plant with long reedy 
stems and dull-red flowers. Overhead 
a number of parti-colored crancs. 
and gilt-winged birds are circling 
amid sparse little patches of gold 
clouds. That is all. But the effect 
is singularly pleasing. 

The vase, on the other hand, is 
literally overrun with flowers which 
are not unlike our clematis blos- 
soms, but are colored brick-red, and 
a muddy plum. Down in one corner 
I see a knot of something that looks 


decipher the variable hieroglyphics which consti- 
tute the trade-marks and reveal the names of the 
manufactory and the maker? I hardly think so. 


_ Nor will we be likely to institute such careful and 





tedious comparisons as alone can teach us to tell 
the one ware from the other. We will buy Kioto 
and Satsuma indiscriminately, as we buy some of 
the beautiful Jones Majolica, and fancy it is the 
product of the world-renowned manufactories of 
Majorca or Faenza. And shall we be less esthetic, 





like violets, and overhead there is 15. 

; PH : ; a No. 13.—A Pekin vase, with colored enamel painting in medallions. 
the inevitable stork in giant propor No. 14.—A dark-blue Qusaji vase, a with white flowers. 
tions. The centre of the design No. 15.—A Pekin vase, covered with ruby glaze. 


consists of two shoots of bamboo, 
with its long-fingered gilt leaves in bas-relief. 


No. 16.—A Nankin gourd-shaped vase, with blue and white scroll decoration. 


I | because of this? We opine not, since few can 


wish I could discover what method it is in the | distinguish the true from the false. 
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THE ANGLING OPTIMIST. 


By FRANK H. STAUvUFFER. 


‘*T IN these flowery meads would be; 
These crystal streams should solace me, 
By whose harmonious bubbling noise 
I with my angle would rejoice.” — WALTON. 


Izaak WALTON, sometimes called the angler 
optimist, was born at Stafford in 1593, and passed 
his early manhood in London, where he carried 
on the business of linen-draper. In his fiftieth 
year he retired from trade with a competency 
sufficient to satisfy his modest desires. It was 
probably his marriage with a sister of Bishop Ken 
that brought him in contact with so many eminent 


men of his day; and so exquisitely pleasing was | 


his manner, and such the simplicity of his charac- 


ter, that it is not strange that what might have | 


been a mere transient acquaintanceship soon be- 
came a solid and life-long friendship. He died 
on the 15th of December, 1683, at the great age 
of ninety, in the house of Dr. Hawkins, his sen- 
in-law, prependary of Winchester Cathedral, and 


was buried in the vault of that sanctuary. It | 


has been truthfully said that no character, whether | 
personal or literary, is more perfectly enviable 
than that of Walton. 


His first publication was the ‘Life of Dr. ° 


Donne,’’ which was followed in order by the lives 
of Hooker, Sir Henry Wotton, George Herbert, 
and Bishop Sanderson. The lives, though far less 
widely known than ‘‘The Complete Angler,’’ 
are, in their way, not less exquisite and unique. 
Wordsworth dedicated a beautiful sonnet to them, 
in which he speaks of the five saintly names of the 
subjects of them as 


* Satellites burning in a lucid ring 
Around meek Walton’s heavenly memory.” 


These biographies are unlike any other biogra- 
phies; they charm us with their simple grace, 
their unaffected fervor, their personal attachments, 
their undisguised piety. 

“The Complete Angler; or, Contemplative 
Man’s Recreation,’’ was published in 1655. A 
Sac-simile of the original edition was issued in 1875, 
and, from first to last, more than fifty editions 


have appeared. As a treatise on the art of an- | 


| gling, it may almost be regarded as obsolete, but it 


| passion for angling. 


continues to be read for its charming simplicity 
of manner, its pastoral freshness, and the pure, 
peaceful, and pious spirit which is breathed from 
its quaint old pages. 

The title-page of the first edition contained the 
following verse from John xxi. 3: ‘‘ Simon Peter 
said, I go a fishing ; and they said, we also will 
go with thee.’’ 

The following is a verbatim copy of the first 
advertisement of the book. It appeared on the 
back of an almanac published for the succeeding 
year: 

‘There is published a Booke of Eighteen-pence 
price, called Zhe Complete Angler, or, The Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation, being a Discourse of 
Fish and Fishing. Not unworthy of perusall. 
Sold by Richard Marriott in S. Dunstan's Church- 
yard, Fleet street.’’ 

It was certainly a very unpretentious announce- 
ment. A second part was added to the book by 
| Charles Cotton, his friend, and his rival in the 
It is somewhat inferior, but 


| breathes the same spirit, and contains many simple 


yet exquisite lyrics. Cotton owned a fine estate 
in Derbyshire, upon the river Dove, celebrated 
for its trout. Walton spent considerable of his 
time there, and the two friends were very con- 
genial. Shaw gives Cotton a place in his “ Manual 
of English Literature,” seemingly for two reasons: 
first, because he was best known as the friend of 
Walton, and secondly, because he wrote the 
‘* Voyage to Ireland,’’ which, Campbell remarks, 
to a great extent anticipated the manner of Anstey 
in ‘* The Bath Guide.’’ The latter was published 
in 1766, and became the most popular work of 
the day. It was not the dry, statistical, overly- 
practical book which might have been inferred 
| from its title. No one was more agreeably sur- 
| prised than Walpole, who pronounced it ‘‘a set 
of letters in verse, in all kinds of verse; 
so much wit, fun, postry, and originality never 
met together before.’ 

‘«The Complete Angler’’ is something almost 
| absolutely unique in literature, because of its 
inimitable descriptions of nature, quaint dia- 











logues, pious philosophy, and evident gratitude for 
the sweet enjoyments of life. The expressions are 
as pure and sweet and graceful as the sentiment, 
and the occasional occurrence of a little touch of 
old-fashioned pedantry only adds to the indefina- 
ble fascination of the work, ‘‘ breaking up its 
monotony like a ripple upon the sunny surface of | 
astream.’’ ‘ The slight tincture of credulity and 
innocent eccentricity which pervades his works,”’ 
says Mr. Mills, ‘‘gives them a finer zest and 
more original fervor, without detracting from 
their higher power to soothe, instruct, and de- 
light.’’ 

This genial optimist, this lingerer in the sunset 
hour, this loiterer in the soft gray dawns, caught 
his inspiration from nature. Nature is man’s best 
teacher, for she is wisdom’s self. It is through 
her that we view nature’s God, for 


“She has made nothing so base, but can 
Read some instruction to the wisest man.” 





His organism appreciative, his heart full of | 
love, his observation keen, his life quiet and un- | 
obtrusive, no wonder he appropriated so much | 
that was pleasing and instructive in the rural 
scenes around him. 


** Nothing is lost on him who sees 

With an eye that genius gave; 
For him there’s a story in every breeze, 

And a picture in every wave.” 


Oh, how much that is sweet and fair and pure 
Walton saw and heard in those long, almost num- 
berless days which he spent by purling brook, 
placid lake, and silver-sheeted river ! 

The dusky dells, the torrent-torn ravines, the 
breezy hills, ‘‘ where cliff on cliff like fiery ram- 
parts rise,’’ the pathless woods, the daisy-starred | 
meadows ; the silent, bright-hued, perfume-breath- | 
ing flowers, beneath which “so many tender | 
thoughts are lying,’’ and whose ‘“ daintiness 
touches us like poetry;’’ the sluggishly-drifting | 
clouds, ‘‘softly shaking on the dimpled pool | 
prelusive drops ;’’ clouds massive, black, portent- | 
ous, ‘‘the angry gleam of the red lightning | 
cleaving the frowning folds ;”’ the sun dispelling | 
the mists of the dawn, ‘‘ bannered with glory and | 
burnished with gold,’’ or its last red rays lost in | 
the gathering twilight ; ‘‘ the nightingale the only 
vesper bell ;” the tinkling of streamlet, the roar 
of cataract, the wash of restless waves ; the whistle 
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of the quail in the stubble ; the song of the thrush, 
‘running through the sweetest length of notes ;”’ 
the wood-lark, ‘‘shaking from its throat such 
floods of delicious music that woods and waves 


seem to listen ;’’ the whippoorwill ‘‘ singing his 
fitful hymn in the drowsy watches of the night ;’’ 
the caw of rook, the scream of jay, the hoot of 
owl; the winds sweeping the skirt of some green- 
spreading wood, “its music not unlike the dash 
of ocean on his winding shore;’’ each tree a 
natural harp, each different leaf a different note, 
‘*blent in one vast thanksgiving.’’ 

Spending so much of his time among those 
sweet secluded spots where 


«‘ The murmuring brooklet told its babbling tale 
Like a sweet under-song,” 


he, indeed, could have exclaimed with Cowper: 


“ meditation 
May think down hours to moments. Here the heart 
May give a useful lesson to the head, 
And learning wiser grow without her books.”’ 





Or, with Emerson : 


‘“* Laugh at the love and pride of man, 
At the sophist’s school and the learned clan; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet ?” 


Walton knew how to appreciate life; he did 
not regard it as a mazy web of circumstances. 
It cannot well appear mean to one who uses it 
nobly. Mind unemployed is mind unenjoyed. 
His charming little book was not the product of 
an idle thinker, but rather of a thinker’s idleness. 
The most pleasant things in the world are pleasant 
thoughts, and the great art of life is to have as 
many of them as possible. Walton’s thoughts 
were intuitions that came to him in the patient 
practice of his out-door propensity. Is it any 
wonder he wrote so prettily about the things 
to which he was wedded, any more than that 
Eschylus should recount in imperishable language 
the overthrow of the Persians, when he himself 
‘¢ was one of the gallant band who charged down 
the plain of Marathon in the decisive battle of 
the world ?’”’ 

Bovee says: ‘‘ Our impressions usually relate to 
what is visible to us. Out-door thoughts are, 


therefore, apt to be more comprehensive than in- 
Our in-door thoughts are usually 


door thoughts. 
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subjective, introspective, or retrospective ; our| «The finest productions of the mind,’’ some 
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out-door thoughts are objective or prospective, | one has said, ‘‘ are not the fruits of hasty impulse, 


and healthier in their tone.’’ 


the unfolding of a sudden thought, the flashings 


Emerson must have had the same idea in his | of intuitions, or the gleamings of fancy.’’ It may 


mind when he wrote: 

‘‘ We go out daily and nightly to feed the eye on 
the horizon, and require so much scope, just as we 
need water forourbath. . . . The blue zenith 
js the point in which romance and reality meet.’’ 

In contradiction of this idea some might instance 
the fact that Goldsmith wrote ‘‘ The Deserted Vil- 
lage’’ just under the shadow of Newgate Prison, 
or Washington Irving his delightful legend of 
“Sleepy Hollow,’’ so full of rural scene painting, 
by the light of a candle, during one of the dullest 
and darkest of London fogs. But the contradic- 
tion is robbed of all its force when we remember 
that merely the mechanical part of both works 
was accomplished under such seemingly adverse 
and non-suggestive circumstances. 
simply reproduced from prepared negative plates, 
as it were, all the delightful scenes which at 
other places and under other circumstances had 
awakened all that was thoughtful, appreciative, 
and appropriative in their natures. 


I. 
Ir was a merry brook that ran 
Beside my cottage-door all day ; 
I heard it, as I sat and span, 
Singing a pleasant song alway. 


I span my thread with mickle care; 

The weight within my hand increased ; 
The spring crept by me unaware; 

The brook dried up—the music ceased. 


I missed it little, took small thought 
That silent was its merry din, 

Because its melody was wrought 
Into the thread I sat to spin. 


Il. 
It was a lark that sang most sweet 
Among the sunrise clouds so red ; 
I knew his nest lay near my feet, 
Although he sang so high o’erhead. 


And though he sang so loud and clear 
Up in the golden clouds above, 

His throbbing song seemed wondrous near ; 
I twined it with the web I wove. 


The long days’ glory still drew on; 

Then autumn came; the summer fled; 
The music that I loved was gone; 

The song was hushed—the singer dead. 


VoL. XVII.—24 


| 


have taken but three hours to compose the article ; 
but the reflections of three years, perhaps of thirty, 
may have been tending to that result. The mere 
words are no part of an author’s labors; they but 


| represent long previous mental action. ‘The obser- 


| the writer as a clear intellect. 
Both writers 


vations of the world are matured in the silence of 
the study. A man can speak with authority only 
of that which he has himself felt or known. ‘A 
man cannot paint portraits,’’ says the country 
parson, ‘until he has seen faces.’? Emotions 
will be very poorly described by one who takes 
his notion of them at second-hand. We can 
have the faculty of expressing pleasing thoughts 
pleasantly. Warm affections are as necessary to 
The greatest intel- 
lectual brilliancy, unless vitalized by kind and 


| genial feelings, imparts merely the glitter of frost- 





work. Walton had a brilliant intellect and a 


warm, throbbing, sympathetic heart, and that is 
why his writings charm us so much. 


Ill. 
I wove on with a steadfast heart ; 
My web grew greater, fold on fold. 
I bore it to the crowded mart ; 
They paid my wages in good red gold— 


Red gold, and fine. I turned my back. 
The city’s dust was in my throat— 
No brook ran babbling down its track ; 
No bird trilled out a tender note— 


3ut city noise and rush and heat. 

The gold was red like minted blood. 
Oh! for the cool grass to my feet, 

The bird’s song, and the babbling flood. 


IV. 
I turned me, and I went my way— 
My lonely, empty way, alone ; 
The gold within my bosom lay ; 
My woven web of reams was gone! 


Did the gold pay me? No; in sooth. 
Gold never paid for brook and bird, 

Nor for the coined dreams of youth, 
Nor for the music that I heard. 


My web is gone! The gold is mine. 
And they who bought it, can they see 
What dreams and fancies intertwine 


With every woven thread for me? F.C. A. 
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Civil-Service Reform.—lIt is very wrong, as all will 
admit, that a man should be put and kept in office without 
regard to his fitness, and simply because he is a personal or 
political friend of somebody who has influence with “the 
appointing power. But what are we going to do about it 
while politicians are enabled by this means to discharge 
debts of friendship, or to reward those who have secured or 
aided in securing their election ? 

The partisan spoils system, so thoroughly engrafted upon 
the body politic of our Republic, has proven a sore bane to 
the vitality and political condition of the Government. 
Public sentiment has been awakened, and is pointing out 
the evils and absurdities of such a system, and is canvass- 
ing the possibilities of a better one. Statesmen and writers 
are giving their best thought to the subject, and if some 
plan is not eventually devised which will be better than the 
wretched eleemosynary system so long in vogue, it will not 
be for want of dispassionate and able discussion. 

We are not discouraged with the impracticabilities of the 
question, and still firmly believe that the time will come 
when some such system as the merit system will supersede 
and utterly remove all vestiges of the objectionable one 
now in operation. True, it requires some effort of the 
imagination to get a clear idea of the manifold effects in 
detail of the profound influences upon the relations of citi- 
zens to parties and to office—of the stimulus to education, 
and to independent, manly thought, speech, and action 
which such an exchange of systems would cause. Where 
now we see all thought, all hope, all influence, all effort, 
concentrated upon partisan cliques, upon jobbers in influ- 
ence, upon official and unofficial patronage mongers, upon 
what good-natured citizens may be unduly persuaded to 
recommend in aid of an unworthy office-seeker, henchman, 
or dependent, we should see exertions to educate one’s self 
up to the standard needed for official duty, concern to keep 
one’s character above danger of attack at a public competi- 
tion, encouragement to independence in politics, study of 
whatever would contribute to the acquirement of a just dis- 
tinction for ability and efficiency in the discharge of official 
duty, upon which all promotions would depend. 

With the greater ability and higher character which such 
improved methods would bring into the public service, its 
self-respect and its public estimation could not fail to be 
enhanced. Our politics would tend to rise from the degra- 
dation in which vicious and corrupt methods have involved 
them, and to take the position befitting a science which 
deals with the greatest affairs of a nation and the pro- 
foundest human interest of a people. 

It is not essential that we should refer in detail to the 
evils which result and have resulted from the practice of 
making appointments, promotions, and removals in the sub- 
ordinate civil service, on the basis of official favoritism or 
partisan interests. Sufficient to know that they have at 
length arrested public attention, and have excited the indig- 
nation and the fears of all thoughtful men. Public senti- 





ment has been aroused, and it demands a change from a 
system so subversive of true popular government. 

Deeply impressed with the importance of eradicating an 
evil whose growth has been so recent, and yet so rapid, and 
which threatens not only the utter demoralization of the 
civil service, but the intensifying of partisan strife of the 
lowest character, to the point of danger to our institutions, 
many of our most eminent public and private men, as well as 
writers of distinguished ability, are giving their time and 
labors to its accomplishment. And in their honest efforts in 
this direction they should have the earnest support of all 
upright and right-thinking men. 

All too soon have we had a fearful example of the results 
of this pernicious “spoils” system in the assassination of 
President Garfield. But if this one act, deeply deplored as 
it is, shall bring the American people to a realizing sense of 
its pernicious and degrading character, we might safely say 
that this brave and worthy man has died, if die he does, for 
the good of his country. But we pray that this bitter cup 
may not pass to his lips, that the tedious and agonizing 
sufferings through which he has already passed, and which 
may yet be in store for him before entire convalescence, 
should he recover, will sufficiently atone for the evil influ- 
ences and pernicious results of the system. 

No man, more than President Garfield himself, realized 
the magnitude of the evil attending the spoils system. In 
1877, in writing upon the subject, he said, “‘ The present 
system impairs the efficiency of the legislators; it degrades 
the civil service; it repels from the service those high and 
manly qualities which are so necessary to a pure and 
efficient administration; and finally, it debauches the public 
mind by holding up public office as the reward of mere 
party zeal.’ And in closing, “To reform this service is 
one of the highest and most imperative duties of statesman- 
ship.” 

In the light of this fact, together with the many evidences 
given of his determination to correct these abuses, since his 
induction into office, there can be no doubt as to what the 
result would have been, had he not been so ruthlessly 
stricken down upon the very threshold of his administra- 
tive career. What it will be, should he survive the assault 
and be restored to his wonted strength of mind and energy 
of body, may also be assumed ; but should he die! Would 
civil-service reform meet with a set-back? or is public sen- 
timent so actively imbued with the imperative necessity of a 
change that his successor would fear to brave it? This 
is the question of the hour, and it behooves proper consid- 
eration. 


Nihilism.—It has become the fashion of late days to 
dispose of high officials in a very off-hand manner. If you 
do not like the governor, blow him up! This may be all 
well enough for the belligerents, but it is hard on the gov- 
ernor. Besides, it is a question whether assassination is ever 
productive of good results. Can a crime so mean, cowarily, 
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and contemptible bring prosperity and peace in its train? 
It is doubtful. 

Two wrongs will never make a right; and, while it is 
admitted that the Russian Nihilist is oppressed and has 
cause for complaint, we do not believe dynamite to be the 
proper instrument of redress: When a body of people have 
taken it upon themselves to right a national wrong, let them 
rise in open and honorable revolt if they will, use force of 
arms if force be necessary, and in thus securing their freedom 
possess the honest sympathy of their fellow-men throughout 
the world. 

But who can look upon the cringing assassin without a 
feeling of contempt as he glides on his bloody errand with 
wary, noiseless steps and frightened glances through the 
darkest alleys and most unfrequented thoroughfares? Where 
can any one find the semblance of an honest man in such a 
picture ? 

The Irish as well as Russian agitators have adopted this 
mode of redressing their grievances, and are now threatening 
to blow up English merchant vessels and destroy innocent 
life if their terms are not speedily accepted. 

Italian bandits are no worse than this. Z/ey simply en- 
close a captive’s nose or ears in a letter to his friends if the 
ransom is not forthcoming at the proper moment, while the 
destruction contemplated by Irish Land Leaguers is on a 
more extended scale and no less diabolical in its conception, 

So Jong as such questionable means are resorted to, the 
cause, be it ever so just, will fail, and deservedly so, since 
the reverse would prove a premium upon the foulest grade 
of crime. 

It is a pleasure to note as an index to popular opinion on 
the matter of assassination, that Mr. David Dudley Field 
moved a resolution, at the Conference at Cologne, providing 
for its exclusion from the category of political crimes in all 
extradition treaties and for the denial to assassins of the 
privilege of asylum. 

The resolution was carried by general acclamation, and if 
the worthy example be followed in turn by the law-making 
powers of other nations, asylums for political cranks of this 
character will be wiped out, and we shall hear less of such 
schemes against the lives of the rulers of men. 


College Criminals.—The reflecting gentleman of to-day, 
I think, rises from his reading of “Tom Brown’s School 
Days” in England forty years ago, somewhat cynical in his 
remarks upon the young men and the schools of that time 
and country. If he has not enjoyed the higher educational 
facilities, he upbraids Tom and Co. with a criminal waste of 
opportunities which he thinks he would have made much 
of for good; and, thinking of his own sons at school, he 
closes with a bit of American self-esteem, ‘* Well, I’m glad 
that boys at school nowadays, and in this country, don’t 
thus badger their betters, bully their juniors, torment their 
teachers, and fool away their time generally.” 
- Now, I am not going to either moralize intensely on this 
average father’s conclusion, or write a college story; but I 
will lay you out a row of skeletons which you may galvan- 
ize into stories as long as Tom’s, if you like. (Or do you, 
too, think to find no * skeleton” in the closet of the modern 


American college?) And by these simple bones of scenes 





under my own eye, and chiefly within the year 1880, I 
think to convince you that to-day’s non-resident’ of the 
college town, trusting to his imagination for his facts, is 
mistaken; and that the traditionary evils of England’s boys 
corraled at school have been generously transmitted to the 
present, and some of them invigorated by a sea-voyage. 

Clustered within one educational town stand a college of 
arts and sciences of good rank, a theological seminary, a 
department preparatory to both, and that popular “ annex’”’ 
of our day, a college for women, the classmates of young 
men in all studies, Here are all the ages between fifteen 
and its double, and, over all, that theoretical charm against 
ill-conduct, co-education. Another fact which one might 
think the pledge of steady habits, is that the majority of the 
students are of country parentage, many of them thus 
offered the rare food their fathers pined for. Still stronger 
tonic for peace, and antidote to youthful depravity, should 
be, perhaps, its religious character. The group of schools 
form one university of a large denomination of Christians. 
Surely, you say, no wild capers and social crimes can climb 
in at windows thus nailed down. 

But see, father, what mischief to screen folly your heir- 
apparent can invent! Recitations have scarcely worn out 
the opening month, when he holds them a day at bay for 
all his three hundred fellow-students. Having completed 
the week’s appearance before professors at noon of Friday, 
your Charley (his mother is very proud of his morals at 
home) and his chum hammer the afternoon out of mind 
with a game which they call “ old sledge,’”’ spend Saturday 
and night questionably away at a city, sleep on Sunday, 
and realize at lamp-lighting that they have no lesson learned 
for Monday. 

This is their folly. What is their malicious mischief? 
Why, too proud to utterly fail and stand black-marked, too 
“honorable’”’ to feign sickness, they bring “ genius’’ to bear 
on the emergency—aiso a pot of plaster of Paris and a dark 
lantern. At an hour when industrious students sleep, they 
enter the hallway, whence open all the rooms for recitation, 
and “ genius’ deposits damp plaster in every key-hole. 
Monday at nine o’clock it is beautifully hardened. The 
young men are a success—in their line. Janitor Joe puts 
the forenoon and some profanity into the key-holes to expel 
the plaster. No classes recite to-day. Itis one day anni- 
hilated to three hundred students and a score of teachers. 
The boys you and your neighbor are spending money to 
make gentleman of have robbed their fellows of a year’s 
time! And, perhaps, the saddest of it is that they do not 
see it. The stolen time is worth one thousand dollars. 
This crime they call fun. “ Nothing mean about it, just a 
crackin’ good joke.” 

These moral buds of the intellectual future scorn failure ; 
they will not sham sickness and cloak it with a lie—only 
steal a day from each of three hundred and twenty inno- 
cents. There was no act meaner, more hostile to morals 
and culture, in English schools forty years ago. 

Is this the spirit of the average American youth who is 
sent to college? Let us seek answer in further and assorted 
facts. An election of national importance has occurred. 
Those who win rejoice, and the rudest citizens of the town 
resort to a night fire of barrels and boxes. Intelligence 
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must excel ignorance. The village simple must, of course, 
be cloutled by the college vandal. The latter musters two 
hundred strong, and at bed-time they burn the kitchen relic 
of a past fire, with condiments of tar and oil added, resist 
the fire department, and hack its hose. Yet whenever young 
men become gentlemen it is not by the “ fire-bug’’ spirit, 
but by getting over it. 

Meantime, some spirits of the “annexed”? walk abroad 
and are loud in very common, if not coarse, campaign songs 
and political soprano cheers. Is this a natural crumb of 
co-education? Would not Tom and Co., forty years ago, 
have quit roguery and turned back blushing to see their 
sisters thus far following ? 

Again, an unknown quantity of collegiate genius plants 
powder beneath an inferior campus structure, wasting cor- 
porate funds and awakening the town at midnight. 

Anon the night-watch within the boarding-hall for girls 
slumbers, while its great side-board is plundered of all 
pastry—*“ nothing. mean, just a joke.” Other bufglars may 
say the And years of arduous devotion to 
* jokes” gets a diploma that is * just a joke.” 


same. four 


The dean was dreaming of the hour 
When youth, his knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at her power ; 
When, lo! through street and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror— 


four hundred feet of fencing from before the Ladies’ Hall— 
another ancient barrier between the sexes gone! Also gone 
another barrier to mischief among future men. 

And the learned jesters are no respecters of days. A 
brace of intellectual athletes, having left the ladies’ parlor 
by Sabbath gas-light, with ‘* mittens’? in their experience, 
gallantly return at 10 p.M., resolved that “the girls’ shall 
have “company” of one sort, if not another. They have 
caught the public goat, and, muflling his bell as far as the 
threshold, they introduce their substitute within the main 
corridor, and send him up the stairs at a jingling gallop. A 
trait as apart from manhood as nadir from zenith—revenge 
for fair defeat—is thus fostered. ‘True, the act is varnished, 
**a joke;” but the young man who grows up nothing better 
than a joker is a sham, a despicable neighbor, and favorable 
soil for crime. Indeed, a premeditated jest that wounds has 
no palliation ; a crime may have. 

rhe old English system of “ fagging’’ has no part in our 
American college; but where the old class system remains, 
there bullyism exists by classes. Are freshmen about to 
partake of a private class supper, their “superiors” raid 
them, and carry off their supplies and their pleasure. Are 
they about to give a public entertainment in oratory, their 
speakers are kidnapped and confined till the “ entertain- 
ment” is spoken of in the past tense. Nor is Tom’s old 
theory, that “teachers and students are natural enemies,” 
left unapplied among us. That the practical motto of many 
in school is, “anything to get through,” is a fact as plain as 
the college tower. 

“ Ponies’’ of Latin and Homeric mane have their private 
stalls, and are often out for exercise. As I see it, crib- 
bing’’ is still a very common release from hard study—and 
from close knowledge. Even English composition is second- 








For instance, is an essay on “ Hamlet” 
called for, the professor gets, not undergraduate thought 
upon the play, but the digest of a critic’s essay or an editor’s 
notes. And a student in theology starts out to teach the 
world the good, the true, and the beautiful by “cribbing” 
his graduating oration from a bishop’s sermon, without the 
loss of a single flower! 

Many crooks and follies in collegiate life have been 
charged upon the dormitory system. But this system does 
not prevail at the seat of these episodes. And if there was 
more elaborate fighting behind the chapel in Tom’s dormi- 
tory days, there was also the safer system of putting every 
youth into his room at nightfall, and into bed at a seasonable 
hour. With us many nights are largely given to carousals 
by squads of “congenial souls” in rooms remote from all 
guardianship. A cold lunch, bottled beer, and cider, cards, 
pipes, oaths, and unclean stories, are their night’s bill of fare 
a wretched deformity upon the generous desires of those 
who “ foot the bills.” 


hand furniture. 





These “ eccentricities” of college life in its very latest 
year are not at all what I surmise, but what I &xow to be 
within the record of an educational precinct whither many 
look for an educational model. 
stand alone on this line, either. 

Stepping backward a few years, and beneath the eaves of 
a more noted American university, I see a sophomore’s 
room broken into at night by seniors, and its inmate bound 
and sheared of all his headlocks, because he loves them long. 
There, too, I see a freshman’s room entered by false keys, 
the victim carried quickly from bed to an old buggy, pin- 
ioned there by two sophomores in masks, and, by other 
“educated” asses, hauled a half mile through the town and 
abandoned to a winter’s midnight walk home, clothed in 
the simple folds of a cotton nightgown. Yet another fresh 
man I see beguiled, by the aggravated lie of “a telegram 
from home,” into opening his door in the dark, whence he 
is rushed under the pump, ducked, and deposited in the 
centre of the sandy street. This last was the “ amusement” 
of a dozen from the junior class. And more might be told. 

Is there not room for reform still in our college customs 
and management ? 3. <. &. 


That institution does not 


President Garfield.—The removal of the President from 
Washington to Long Branch was successfully accomplished, 
and it now remains to be seen what effect a healthy and 
invigorating atmosphere will have upon his greatly debili- 
tated system. It is very certain he was not removed any too 
soon from the malarious influences which surrounded him at 
the White House. The fact that malaria must be combated 
became only too apparent to his physicians, and the risk of 
a removal was forced upon them as the dernier resort. 

Our hopes for his final recovery must now depend upon 
the effect which a change of air and locality may produce, 
with the aid of the invigorating stimulus which the salt water 
breeze so materially affords to all enervated systems. And 
we are inclined to believe that our hopes will be realized. 
The wonderful vitality shown by the man through every 
stage of the disease, thus far encourages us to the belief that 
he will in the end come out the victor in the great struggle 
he is now making. His has been a life of struggles indeed, 
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and in the last, the greatest of them all, he has not only the 
sympathies and prayers of a nation of fifty millions of people, 
but of the whole civilized world. 


The Succession.—Since the assassination of the Presi- 
dent, much discussion has been entered into, both by indi- 
viduals and the press, as to the rights and duties of the Vice 
President in the premises; and, judging from the importance 
given to the subject, one is led to believe that there is room 
for grave doubts as to the proper course to pursue in the case 
of the President’s inability to act. Even statesmen, in a 
number of instances, we observe, have expressed themselves 
in direct antagonism to one another upon this point. Why 
this should be we cannot account for on any other hypothesis 
than that partisan bias is present. 

Now, if any person will take the trouble to examine the 
Constitution of the United States, under Article II., Sect. 1, 
he will find the words, “In case of the removal of the Presi- 
dent from office, or of his death, resignation, or zzadzlity to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office, the same 
shall devolve upon the Vice President, and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resigna- 
tion, or inability, both of the President and Vice President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as President, and such 
officer shall act accordingly, wstil the disability be removed, 
or a President shall be elected.’”? Here we have, as one of 
the contingencies, the ivadility of the President to discharge 
the powers and duties of the said office, in which case the 
“discharging of the powers and duties of the said office”’ 
shall devolve upon the Vice President. Is there anything 
in the language of this clause which indicates that this duty 
shall devolve upon the Vice President permanently, as in 
the very nature of things it would, in either of the other 
contingencies mentioned? By no means. While, on the 


contrary, the closing words of the section, “ until the disa- - 


bility shall be removed, or a President shall be elected,” 
only too plainly indicate the meaning and intention of the 
framers of the Constitution. And just here we will state 
further that no Vice President can ever become President de 
jure in either of the above contingencies. He is elected as 
Vice President, and goes out of office as the Vice President- 
elect. Under the letter and spirit of the Constitution, “the 
discharge of the powers and duties of the said (Presidential) 
office’ devolve upon him, and as the “ Vice President-elect” 
he is simply acting as President until the disability is re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected. 

We are aware that it has been the rule in past cases to 
accept and recognize the Vice President elect as the Presi- 
dent, but this has clearly been in opposition to the letter and 
spirit of the law. Neither Tyler, Fillmore, nor Johnson were 
more than Vice Presidents, with the powers and duties of the 
President’s office devolving upon them, zt7i/ a President was 
elected. So, it follows clearly, to our mind, that in the event 
of the death of President Garfield, should such a contingency 
occur, from that moment “ the discharge of the duties of the 
position” devolves upon Vice-President Arthur. It will not 
make him President de jure, and he cannot of right be sworn 
into the office as such, but only to faithfully discharge and 
perform the duties of the position while acting President. 

As to the question of inability to perform the duties of his 








position, much has been said fro and con. It is asked, very 
naturally, Who is to determine this? A natural course of 
reasoning would lead us to the conclusion that the Presi- 
dent’s attending physicians would, after all, be the ones to 
determine the question of his inability. Conceding this, and 
presuming they had pronounced him so much disabled as to 
be unable to properly perform his duties as President, what 
becomes the status of the Vice President? Clearly, in the 
language of the Constitution, the performance of these duties 
devolves upon him. ‘There is no avoiding or shirking it. 

The argument advanced, that Congress alone can make 
provision for such a contingency, is not borne out by the 
letter of the Constitution. Congress may by law provide 
only for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability 
of both the President avd Vice President, and declaring 
what officer shall then act. But in the case of the President 
alone, the law is explicit when it says that the duties shall 
devolve upon the Vice President. He is pointed out and 
designated by the Constitution in express terms as the officer 
whose duty it is and shall be to assume the functions of the 
Presidential office, in cases of removal, death, or resignation, 
until @ President shall be elected, and, in cases of inability 
on the part of the President-elect, shall continue to act in the 
performance of the Presidential functions, until such inability 
shall have passed away, and of which the President himself 
must be the judge. 

The argument, that such a construction would establish a 
fearful precedence for a counterpart of Aaron Burr, is simply 
the vaporing of a species of croakers who are ever prognos- 
ticating consequences dire and dreadful. But these are false 
prophets, and their predictions cause but a slight disturbance 
of our political equanimity. Usurpation could never meet 
with public sanction in this country, and the man that would 
brave the will of the nation would simply bury himself 
politically deeper than plummet ever sounded. 

A word as to Vice-President Arthur, and we shall have 
done. For ourselves, we have no reasons to doubt his ability 
to perform the duties of the position with credit to himself and 
to the honor of the party which elevated him to the position 
he now holds; and, furthermore, we believe, that, should the 
contingency arise, he will be equal to the occasion. That 
he will place himself in antagonism to the well-defined policy 
of the present administration, we do not believe. On the 
contrary, public opinion of men and political measures is 
too thoroughly comprehended by him, that he should be 
likely to inaugurate a new line of policy in direct antagonism 
to the one which meets such general and almost universal 
approbation at this time. His extreme conservatism and 
well recognized patriotism ought to be an assurance of much 
weight with the American people, and lead them to feel that 
should God in his providence see fit to remove our beloved 
President from his post by death, they need have no cause 
for anxiety on his account. Presidents have died in office 
before, and the “ship of State’? has weathered the gale 
under far greater adverse conditions than exist to-day. Such 
a crisis now would have none of the conditions which 
existed in 1865, when the lamented Lincoln succumbed to 
the assassin’s bullet. Therefore there should be no fears for 
the national safety. Whatever the day may bring forth, it is 
always well to remember that “ the Government still lives.” 
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A Brief History of Ancient Peoples, wi/h an Account of | 


their Monuments, Literature, and Manners. 

and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Company. 

This is the latest of Barnes’s one-term series of school 
histories. ‘The book fills a want ina sphere in which few 
text-books have as yet been prepared. Our schools have, at 
most, up to this time, mainly concerned themselves with 
modern nations, as though history had no meaning but in so 
far as its results could be measured by the material prosperity 
of the present. 


New York | 


author’s credit, the “old, old story” is here told once more 


in a new guise. The characters introduced are well drawn 


| and skillfully manipulated ; and the plot, though not a deep 


This book takes the scholar or common-school pupil—for | 


though it may mostly be used in the higher schools, there is 
no reason why schools of intermediate grades should rule it 
out of their curriculum—this work conducts the pupitthrough 
the most interesting fields of ancient history, giving an ac- 
count of the ancients in Egypt, the centre of the archxolo- 
gist’s interest at present; Babylonia and Assyria, the birthplace 
of mankind; Phoenicia, that proud maritime people; Judea, 
the parent of true religion; Medea and Persia, the symbol of 
despotic power; India, the wise; China, the conservative 
and selfish; Greece, the refined; and Rome, famed for law 
and triumph of right; and in its course holds the attention 
breathless. 

Its contents are a marvel of information and afford food 
for thought—a feature so lamentably absent in most school- 
books. ‘The illustrations are of the finest, as indeed is the 
typography of the book throughout. The manners and 
customs of the people invest the dry detail of slaughter and 
conquest by fire and sword with a living interest, and relieve 
the work of that strangely painful impression commonly 
made upon the young mind, that history is but date and fact 
and incident, with no human men and women who figured 
in them, The maps are useful and generally correct. 

It is singularly free from the useless embellishment of 
figure and phrase, and it is almost incomprehensible how, in 


* 


one instance, at least, the author could allow himself to be | 


betrayed into what, in view of the Biblical narrative of the 
miraculous darkness brooding over Egypt at the time of the 
exodus, may prove misleading. ‘For about four hundred 
years a darkness as of night rested over the land,” is merely 
a figure for abject slavery on the part of the people. Such 
lapsit penne are very few, and happily so. 

Altogether the work cannot fail to awaken an interest in 
ancient history in our schools, and that interest once excited 
will find itself to a large extent satisfied by the book before 
us. 


No Laggards We. By Ross RAymMonp. New York: 

George W. Harlan. 

This little volume carries with it the refreshing breezes 
from “ old ocean,’’ smacking extensively of the fashionable 
watering-place, and inducing divers visions of dips in the 
‘briny deep.” It treats essentially of that most ancient and 
mightiest of human passions, love; is bright, vivacious, and 
brimful of interesting situations. And, be it ‘said to the 


one, will excite the reader’s sympathies in its development. 
The heroines—there are two—are beautiful, of course; the 
heroes all that could be desired in man, and everything is 
made to turn out happily in the end. From first to last 
it is entertaining, witty, and in many places the author adds 
a touch of pathos. 


Valuable Cooking Receipts. By Tuomas J. Murrey, 
late caterer of Astor House and Rossmore Hotel, of New 
York, and Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. New York: 
George W. Harlan. 

Judging from the practical experience which the author 
of this work must have had in the culinary art, we should 
consider him quite competent to furnish both practical and 
valuable recipes. Some of those which he furnishes have 
been tested, we are given to understand, and were found to 
be of a most excellent character. Unlike the majority of 
cook-books given to the public from time to time, this 
commends itself wholly through the extreme simplicity 
and practical character of its details. It is a work that 
should fall into the hands of many of our would-be cooks. 


Monsieur, Madam, and the Baby. By Gustave Droz. 
Translated from the French by REAVEL SAVAGE. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 

In this series of essays or sketches, each independent 
of the other, the reader will find considerable pathos and 
dreamy philosophy. Slightly off in some points, we are, 
nevertheless, pleased to see that there is a writer among the 
French who possesses some philosophy not wholly repugnant 
to our better moral nature. 

In speaking of the family, in his last chapter, he says, 
“If the word ‘sacred’ has still a meaning, in spite of all the 
offices it has been made to perform, I cannot conceive of a 
better position for it than beside the word ‘ family !’ 

“We speak of progress, of justice, of the general well- 
being, of politics and of patriotic devotion—very proper sub- 
jects of conversation, I acknowledge, but the entire golden 
horizon is covered by those three words, ‘ Love thy neigh- 
bor,’ and, in my opinion, at least, it is precisely this that is 
most neglected. 

“To love one’s neighbor is as simple as ‘ good-morning ;’ 
but to discover one who entertains this most natural feeling 
requires a lantern with a more powerful reflector than that 
reputed to have been used by Diogenes. There are people 
who exhibit to you the seed of this affection in the palms of 
their hands, but seedsmen are the very last persons to show 
you the plant in full bloom. 

“Well, dear reader, this little plant which ought to thrive 
in France like the corn-rose amid the grain, this little plant, 
which we never see higher than the water-cresses of the 
spring, but which ought to grow taller than the oaks, this 
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little plant, so difficult to find, is—I will tell you where: 
It is at the family fireside, between the shovel and tongs, 
and beside the pot of boiling soup. It is there that it is 
perpetuated, and it is to the family that we owe its present 
existence. I love nearly all the philanthropists and pro- 
tectors of humanity; but I have faith in,none but those 
who have learned to love others by kissing their own 
children. 

«“ We cannot remodel man to suit humanitarian theories ; 
he is selfish, and loves, above all things, that which pertains 
to himself. This is the human and natural feeling, and we 
should encourage, extend, and cultivate it. In one word, in 
the love of family is included the love of fatherland, and, as 
a consequence, the love of humanity. It is the fathers who 
make good citizens.” 

Then, again: 

“ Scoff at marriage, if you will; it is easily ridiculed. All 
human contracts are faulty, and faults always seem ludicrous 
to others than the victims. There are husbands who have 
been and are deceived; that is quite certain. But the first 
thing we do on seeing a man fall—no matter if he break his 
neck—is to laugh heartily. Hence the immense gayety that 
invariably greets Sganarelle! 

“« But let us give the matter more serious attention, and we 
will find that, hidden beneath all this misery, all this dust of 
disappointed vanity, all these ridiculous errors and comical 
passions, lies the very pivot of society. And we must 
acknowledge that all this is for the best, since family love 
and protection are not only the basis of the world, but also 
its greatest sources of consolation and joy.” 


“God Bless the Little Woman.”—This is the title of 
new song and chorus, just published by F. W. Helmick, 
music publisher, of Cincinnati, and a copy of which has just 
reached us. The song is founded upon the following inci- 
dent, the circumstances of which are, no doubt, familiar to 
all of our readers. ‘ Immediately after the President was 
shot, he dictated a telegram to his wife, informing her of the 
sad occurrence, remarking in a most affectionate manner to 
those beside him, ‘‘ God bless the litthe woman.” The song 
refers to the noble wife of the President, who has stood by 
her husband so faithfully during the terrible struggle for life 
in which he has been engaged since July 3, cheering him, 
encouraging him, urging him to keep steady, persevere, and 
he would yet conquer. The following words constitute the 
chorus of the charming little song: 


CHORUS. 
Stand by him, little woman! 
Stand firm and brave and true! 
And, remember, little woman, 
We will always stand by you. 


Fiction.—Under the caption of “ Fiction,” we have a 
new candidate for public favor. It is an attractive weekly 
of thirty-two pages, quarto size, printed on heavy white 
paper, in large, legible types, and contains installments of 
two interesting serials, and two bright short stories, all 
original, but printed anonymously, It is the venture of the 
Messrs. Keppler and Schwarzmann, publishers of Puck, and 
bids fair to meet with success, 





How Some Authors Work.—Intelligent people are 
generally curious about authors and authorship. They long 
to know how certain ideas originated in the minds of the 
writers. Was such and such a book composed under the 
influence of sudden inspiration, or was it the slow product 
of laborious thought? Was it written off at once without 
stop or stay, or was it corrected and revised with years of 
anxious care? There are indeed few things more interest- 
ing, though few more difficult, than to trace the growth of a 
book from its first conception till it develops into full life 
and vigor. For the growth is different in different minds ; 
and authors are peculiarly chary of lifting the veil, and let- 
ting outsiders penetrate behind the scenes. | 

It is only comparatively recently that we knew to a cer- 
tainty how the idea of “ Adam Bede” began to arise in 
George Eliot’s mind. The usual report was that the 
Quakeress, Dinah Morris, was literally “copied” from Eliza- 
beth Evans, George Eliot’s aunt, who had been a female 
preacher at Wirksworth, in Derbyshire. But from George 
Eliot’s own account, given in her letter to Miss Sara Hen- 
nell, we find what the facts of the case really were. She 
only saw her aunt fora short time. Elizabeth Evans was 
then a “tiny littke woman about sixty, with bright, small, 
dark eyes, and hair that had been black, but was now gray ;”’ 
of a totally different physical type from Dinah. For a fort- 
night Elizabeth Evans left her home and visited her niece 
in Warwickshire. One sunny afternoon she happened 
casually to mention that in her youth she had, with another 
pious woman, visited an unhappy girl in prison, stayed with 
her all night, and gone with her to execution. ‘ This in- 
cident,” adds George Eliot, “lay on my mind for years, as 
a dead germ apparently, till time had made a #idus in which 
it could fructify. It then turned out to be the germ of 
‘ Adam Bede.’” We may take this very remarkable account 
as a fresh proof of the adaptive faculty of genius. A slight 
newspaper paragraph, a passing word in ordinary conversa- 
tion, a sentence in a book, a trifling anecdote, may suggest 
ideas which will eventually blossom out into volumes of 
intense interest. That germ is, however, the root of the 
matter; it is the mainspring on which the whole depends. 

Mr. James Payn, the novelist, tells us that when he was a 
very young man, and had very little experience, he was 
reading ona coach-box an account of some gigantic trees. 
One of them was described as sound outside; but within, 
for many feet, a mass of rottenness and decay. “If a boy 
should climb up, bird-nesting, into the fork of it, thought I, 
he might go down feet first, and never be heard of again.” 
“Then,” he adds, * it struck me what an appropriate end it 
would be for a bad character of a novel. Before I had left 
the coach-box, I had thought out ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’” 
Such a process lasted for a shorter time with Mr. Payn than 
with the majority of novelists; with, many, the little seed 
might have germinated for years before it brought forth fruit. 
Yet Mr. Payn is remarkable for the clearness and coherency 
of his plots; they always hang well together, and have a 
substantial backbone. 

Other writers do not lay so great a stress on plots, 
Dickens’s plots are rambling and discursive in the extreme. 
They resemble a high-road that winds, now into a green 
lane, now up a steep hill, and now down to a broad valley, 
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while we are quite unable to tell how we arrived there. His 
personages are his strong point; it was they who haunted his 
imagination day and night. He wrote under strong pressure, 
and with an intense consciousness of the reality of his men 
and women, For the time being he lost his own identity in 
that of the creations of his brain. The first ideas that came 
to him were at once eagerly seized and committed to paper, 
without any elaborate circumspection, though he was at 
infinite subsequent pains to revise and correct both MS. and 
proof, With regard to Kingsley, we learn from his “ Life,” 
that none of his prose fictions, except * Alton Locke,” were 
ever copied, his usual habit being to dictate to his wife as he 
walked up and down his study. Hence, probably, the 
inequality of his writings. His habit was thoroughly to 
master his subject, whether book or sermon, generally out in 
the open air, in his garden on the moor, or by the side of a 
lonely trout stream, and never to put pen to paper tiil the 
ideas were clothed in words. And these, except in the case 
of poetry, he seldom altered. 

Charles Lever was one of those authors who hated the 
drudgery of copying and revising. He says himself, “I 
wrote as I felt, sometimes in good spirits, sometimes in bad, 
always carelessly, for, God help me! I can do no better. 
When I sat down to write ‘O’ Malley,’ I was as I have ever 
been, very low with fortune; and the success of a new 
venture was pretty much as eventful to me as the turn of a 
right color at rouge-et-noir. At the same time, I had then 
an amount of spring in my temperament and a power of 
enjoying life, which I can honestly say I never found sur- 
passed. The world had for me all the interest of an admirable 
comedy,”” Lever had remarkably little of the professional 
author about him; and his biographer tells us that no pane- 
gyric about his last book would have given him as much 
satisfaction as an acknowledgment of his superiority at 
whist ! 

It constantly happens that authors themselves prefer those 
of their books which the public fail to appreciate. This was 
certainly the case with the late Lord Lytton. In one of his 
letters to Lady Blessington he says, “I have always found 
one is never so successful as when one is least sanguine. I 
felt in the deepest despondency about ‘ Pompeii’ and ‘ Eugene 
Aram,’ and was certain, nay, most presumptuous about 
* Devereux,’ which is the least generally popular of my 
writings.”” In the same way, George Eliot was far more 
anxious to be known as the author of “* The Spanish Gypsy’’ 
than of ** Adam Bede.” It is quite natural that authors who 
make composition a study should pride themselves on those 
books which have cost them most pains and trouble. But 
these books are not always their masterpieces. The comic 
actor who is full of the idea that his forte is tragedy sud- 
denly and unexpectedly finds himself hissed. 

Hardly any form of composition seems as easy as a good 
comedy; yet those theatre-goers who smile at the sparkling 
dialogue of “The School for Scandal’? would hardly believe 
the amount of thought and labor it cost Sheridan. The 
characters were altered and recast again and again. Many 
of the speeches put into the mouths of Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle are so shifted and remodeled from what they were in 
the first rough draft, that hardly a word stands in the same 
order as it originally did. 








Of all literary workers, Balzac was certainly the most 
extraordinary in his modus operandi. At first he would 
write his novel in a few pages—hardly more than the plot. 
These would be sent to the printer, who would return the 
few columns of print, pasted in the middle of half a dozen 
blank sheets in such a way that there was an immense 
margin left all round. On this margin Balzac would begin 
to work, sketching the personages of the story, interpolating 
the dialogue, perhaps even completely altering the original 
design of the book. Horizontal, diagonal, and vertical lines 
would run everywhere; the paper would be scrawled over 
with asterisks, crosses, and every kind of mark. The dreams 
of the unlucky printers must surely have been haunted by 
those terrible sheets, besprinkled with all the signs of the 
zodiac, and interspersed with long feelers like the legs of 
spiders. To decipher such hie1oglyphics must indeed have 
been no enviable task. Four or five times this process was 
repeated, until at last the few columns had swelled into a 
book; and the book, in its turn, never went through a fresh 
edition without being revised by its over-scrupulous creator, 
‘who sacrificed a considerable portion of his profits by this 
eccentric plan of building up a book.” 

Harriet Martineau at first believed copying to be absolutely 
necessary. She had read Miss Edgeworth’s account of her 
method of writing—submitting her rough sketch to her 
father, then copying and altering many times, till no one 
page of her “ Leonora” stood at last as it did at first. But 
such a tedious process did not suit Miss Martineau’s habits 
of thought, and her haste to appear in print. She found 
that there was no use copying if she did not alter, and that 
if she did alter she had to change back again; so she 
adopted Abbott’s maxim, “ To know first what you want 
to say, and then say it in the first words that come to 
you.” 

We have a very different style and a different result in 
Charlotte Bronté’s toil in authorship. She was in the habit 
of writing her first drafts in a very small square book or 
folding of paper, from which she copied with extreme care. 
Samuel Rogers’s advice was, “To write a very little and 
seldom—to put it by—and read it from time to time, and 
copy it pretty often, and show it to good judges.” Another 
contemporary authoress, Mary Russell Mitford, frankly con- 
fesses that she was always a most slow and laborious writer. 
“The Preface to the Tragedies was written three times over 
throughout,.and many parts of it five or six. Almost every 
line of ‘ Atherton’ has been written three times over, and it 
is certainly the most cheerful and sunshiny story that was 
ever composed in such a state of helpless feebleness and 
suffering.” 

Every author must choose the mode of composition which 
suits him or her best. With some, copying may be but a 
needless labor; but to beginners it is almost indispensable; 
and the work which is not subjected to such careful con- 
sideration and revision is not likely to serve more than a 
temporary purpose. From this may be excepted the work 
of daily journalists and others whose writings are demanded 
as fast as they can be penned; but on the part of those who 
would aspire to do work that seeks a permanent place in the 
world of literature much care as well as never-ceasing dili- 
gence is required. 
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The Power of Home.—Women who have sons to rear, 
desiring them to grow up into useful manhood, and who 
dread the demoralizing influences of bad associates, should 
strive to thoroughly understand the nature of youth. It is 
excessively restless; it is disturbed by vague ambitions, by 
thirst for continuous action, by longings for excitement, and 
by irrepressible desires to touch life in manifold ways. 

In a boy of sixteen some satisfying occupation is as con- 
stantly necessary as the air he breathes, because his whole 
being is boiling over with the electricity of youth. 

If you, mothers, rear your sons so that their homes are 
associated with ideas of the straight-jacket, and with every- 
thing that is disagreeably stiff and uncongenial, if you rear 
them with the idea that home is only a place to eat and sleep 
in, and that when they enter the house they must leave their 
natural instincts outside, you will be sure to throw them into 
society that, in any measure, can supply the need of their 
hearts. They will not go to. the public-house for love of 
liquor, at first-—very few people like their first taste of liquor ; 
they will go for the animated and hilarious companionship 
they find there, which they discover supplies the desired 
action for their minds, and does so much to repress the dis- 
turbing restlessness in their breast. See to it, then, that their 
homes compete with public places in attractiveness. 

Bar-rooms are not the most comfortable places in the 
world, and sand upon the floor is not the most attractive car- 
pet; but these are accepted in lieu of those sweeter attractions 
at home, because they bring with them no sense of painful 
primness or galling restraint. 

Open your blinds by day, and light bright fires at night. 
Illuminate your rooms. Hang pictures upon the walls. Put 
books and newspapers upon your tables; have music and 
entertaining games; banish the demons of dullness and 
apathy that have so long ruled in your household, and brjng 
in their stead mirth and good cheer. 

Invent occupations for your sons; stimulate their ambitions 
in worthy directions, and, while you make home their delight, 
fill them with higher purposes than mere pleasure. Whether 
they shall pass happy boyhood, and enter upon manhood as 
useful men, with refined tastes and noble ambitions, depends 
upon you, and upon the influenee for good which you may 
weave around them if you will. 

Do not blame miserable bar-keepers if your sons stray from 
the straight and narrow path. Believe it possible that with 
exertion and right means a mother may have more control 
over the destiny of her boys than any other influence what- 
ever; rearing them to be a pride and comfort in her old age 
—a stay in her declining years. 


Hand-shaking.—The different modes of shaking hands 
will delineate human character better than any other single 
act can do, and many peculiarities of different persons may 
be noted in the performance of this social custom. 

Who would expect to get a handsome donation—or any 
donation at all—from a man who will give two fingers to be 
shaken, and keeps the others bent as upon an “itching palm ”’? 





The hand celdly held out to be shaken and drawn away 
again as soon as it decently may be, indicates a cold, selfish 
character, while the hand which seeks yours cordially, and 
unwillingly relinquishes its warm clasp, gives token of a genial 
disposition, and of a heart full of sympathy for humanity. 

How much that is in the heart can be made to express it- 
self through the agency of the fingers! | Who, having once 
experienced it, has ever forgotten the feeling conveyed by 
the eloquent pressure of the hand from a dying friend when 
the tongue has ceased to speak ? 

A right hearty grasp of the hand indicates warmth and 
ardor, while a soft, lax touch, without grasp, indicates the 
opposite characteristics. In the grasp of persons with large- 
hearted, generous minds, there is a “‘ whole-soul”’ expression 
most refreshing and acceptable to kindred spirits. 

But when a man presents you with a few cold, clammy, 
lifeless fingers, feeling very much like a dead fish, and ex- 
pects you to do all the shaking, it will naturallf make you 
think of the hospital, and other cheerful things. 

Contrary to this style, there is a habit among a rude class 
of giving your hand a crushing grasp, which is often most 
painful. In these cases, there may be great kindness, and 
‘ strong”’ affection, but it is as crude as it is hearty. 

If the grasp is warm, ardent, and vigorous, so is the dispo- 
sition. If it is cool, formal, and without emotion, so is the 
character. If it is magnetic and animating, the disposition 
is the same. As we shake hands, so we feel, so we are. 

But why do we shake hands at all? It is a very old- 
fashioned way of indicating friendship. We read in the 
Bible that Jehu said to Jehonadab: 

‘* Is thy heart right as my heart is with thine heart? If it 
be, give me thine hand.’’ ” 

And it is not merely an old-fashioned custom. It is the 
contact of sensitive and magnetic surfaces through which 
there is, in something more than merely a figurative sense, 
an interchange of feeling. The same principle is illustrated 
in another of our modes of greeting. When we wish to 
reciprocate the warmer feelings, we are not content with the 
contact of hands, we bring the lips into service. 


Are we Deteriorating ?—Somewhere in Oriental coun- 
tries the traveler is shown a prodigious footprint in solid 
rock, which the natives aver was left there by our ancient 
progenitor, Adam, when the rock was soft earth. It is 
about twenty inches long, and, if really the footprint of 
Adam, would indicate that this gentleman so famous in 
Bible history was a giant compared with the puny speci- 
mens of humanity to be seen at the present day. It is true 
there are some pretty large feet around even now, but the 
bodies attached cannot compare as favorably in size as they 
did years ago. 

Be that as it may, of one thing we are certain, the human 
race has greatly degenerated physically since ancient times, 
and physical deterioration is bound to bring about a corre- 
sponding mental incapacity. That we are daily growing 
“ weaker and wiser” may be true as to the “‘ weaker” part; 
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but, if we are increasing in wisdom, it is more because we 
benefit by the knowledge of those who have gone before 
than from any growth of brain-force in ourselves. 

To prove the truth of these assertions it will only be ne- 
cessary to compare the average longevity of man to-day with 
that of the ancients. Abraham lived one hundred and 
seventy-five years; Moses, one hundred and twenty. From 
that time the allotted term of existence dwindled down to 
three-score and ten, from which it has gradually receded 
until at the present time it is doubtful if the average will 
reach three-score at most. 

To account for this is not difficult. 

We are continually practicing many things in direct viola- 
tion of the rules of nature; and nature’s laws are inexorable. 
If we outrage them, certain consequences must ensue; we 
will suffer for our temerity. Whether in ignorance or other- 
wise, it matters not. A child may innocently enough thrust 
its hand into the flame, but will not be saved from a burn 
simply because of innocence. Neither will we, when daily 
and hourly violating nature, be saved from direful conse- 
quences, nor can we expect health and long life until some 
serious reform is attained and our habits made to conform to 
the principles of existence. That we may live and properly 
enjoy the good things our beneficent creator has provided, 
fresh air and exercise are paramount necessities; but how 
few of us get either! On the contrary, a majority of the 
great mass of humanity is employed in ill-ventilated work- 
shops or foul factories from sunrise to sunset, while others 
toil in consumptive postures over counting-room desks, no 
less slaves than were the negroes of the Southern States 
before our late rebellion. 

What is the result of this confinement? A miserable race 
of dyspeptics, with long-drawn faces and a host of complaints 
too numerous to category; in fact, it would be difficult to 
discover in any of our great cities a dozen men who are not 
afflicagd with some ailment. 

You meet your friend Brown on the street. He is a mer- 
chant in a small way, tolerably prosperous, but very atten- 
uated from close confinement over musty ledgers for ten 
hours every day. His mouth is drawn down at the corners, 
his face is sallow, and dark rings encircle his sunken eyes. 

You say to him: 

““ Why, Brown, you’re not looking well.’’ 

Ile sighs a weary, sickly sigh, and replies in mournful 
accents: 

“No, I’m not feeling very well; the doctor says it’s dys- 
pepsia.”” 

“Why don’t you take a run in the country and get some 
fresh air ?”” 

*¢ Oh, I can’t do that; I can’t leave the store. 
some of Quackem’s antispeptic instead.” 

And then, with languid steps, he passes on, a candidate for 
the coffin. 

Along with his drudgery at the desk this same Brown 
combines a habit of eating too hastily, and in this one 
respect he represents a large class of business men who 
lunch down-town near their places of occupation and eat 
heavy dinners later in the day, when they should be partaking 
of a light repast. 

The American is noted for his energy and vim. He is 


I’m taking 





always in a hurry; but never more so than at lunch 
time. 

When the clock hands indicate noon, he starts up, smashes 
his hat on, and races for the nearest chop-house, putting his 
arms in his coat-sleeves as he runs. The establishment is 
generally in a cellar, and at the imminent peril of breaking 
his legs he dives down into it, drops into a seat, and gives 
his order all in one breath. The desired viands being brought, 
the performance—it is nothing more—begins. 

**$-l-o-u-u-p!” The coffee has disappeared. 

** Slap—dash—gulp!” The meat is gone. 

An instant later his mouth opens again, there is an un- 
earthly sound, quite impossible to transfer to paper, and a 
batch of potatoes has also disappeared in the same way. 

Then with a mouth crammed full of bread-and-butter he 
fires a twenty-cent piece at the waiter, hops lightly into 
outer air, buys a cigar, and goes back to his labors as if a 
load was off his mind—transferred to his stomach. 

Yet this man will possess the impudence to tell a friend 
that he has “a lazy liver.” 

As to the female portion of our community, they are trying 
hard to ruin health and reach an early grave in divers ways. 
Tight-lacing is the principal mode in vogue at the present 
day, and has ably aided old Father Time to “nick the 
thread” of life in numerous cases. 

If you were to wrap your hand with a cord until it gave 
you pain and you could move none of your fingers, it would 
scarcely be expected you could produce with that hand, so 
hampered, any delicate or beautiful piece of workmanship. 
No more, then, can your vital organs perform their proper 
functions when forced from their proper places and crowded 
one upon another. 

For this evil we are indebted to Fashion, since a slender 
waist is considered the perfection of human grace. Perhaps 
it is; but I am inclined to think the Creator of us all is 
capable of judging beauty better than Fashion, and that we 
will never be able to improve on his handiwork, in design 
or any other respect. 

Would that the incidents I have cited were all the ways 
in which we are constantly violating nature’s laws. 

There are many others; but every one is so familiar with 
them, it would be useless for me to mention them here; and 
it is only a wonder, in this age of societies, that philanthropists 
have not taken the matter in hand long ago, and started 
some sort of Physical Improvement Association. 

If we go on as at present and our children follow in their 
parents’ footsteps, it is no more than reasonable to suppose 
that at the expiration of another thousand or so of years the 
human race will live as the butterfly, for one brief season 
only, and then pass away. ¥. f. 


Eating should be a fine art. Our tables should be spread 
as if the Immortals were to sit at the board and consecrate 
our necessities. Doubtless we eat too often and too much, 
degrading the sweetness of life with undue kitchen service, 
devoid of those esthetic intimations which nature is herself 
so careful to suggest. She paints the commonest vegetable 
with colors that vie with the rainbow ; golden carrots, creamy 
turnips, purple beets, and rose-tinted potatoes. Nothing is 
utterly exiled from the realm of beauty that is designed for 
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a wholesome nutriment to man. The fruits revel in an 
atmosphere of gorgeous coloring, from the lowly-trailing 
crimson cranberry up to the delicious sunny-sided peach 
and glowing apple, as if it were a sin to devour for appetite’s 
sake, and not ascend therewith into a diviner element. 

I have great admiration for the vegetarian, so-called, and 
have at various intervals totally abjured the “ flesh-pot,”’ 
however savory; but the inconvenience of it has been in the 
way of entire devotion to the vegetable world, as well as the 
lack of entire conviction on the subject; a theory also of 
utilitarianism supervening, whether it may not be wiser and 
better to submit my grasses to the wholesome chemistry of the 
bovine mill, at least in part. Perhaps, too, a certain lumber- 
ing, disagreeable conceit on the part of a multitude of men 
and women,,who reject animal food, may have created some- 
thing like repulsion, as if their feed inclined them to a man- 
nerism akin to the herbiverous creature. 

I remember to have more than once feasted at the table of 
our modern Plato, Benson A. Alcott, presided over by his 
most queenly wife, where the condiments were worthy of 
the servitorship of the cup-bearer of the gods. Purely vege- 
table, except cream, all so delicately compounded, and so 
artistically presented, that the memory of it is a distinct 
pleasure, even as the memory of a peach causes the mouth 
to water. 

Milton had an esthetic sense of the delight to be derived 
from a table spread with becoming taste and wholesomeness, 
and scorns not to make his beautiful Eve careful of the ele- 
gant rites of hospitality when preparing a feast for her angel 
guest : 

“ Fruit of all kinds 
Heaps with unsparing hand ; for drink, the grape 
She crushes, inoffensive most, and wreathes 
From many a berry ; and from sweet kernels pressed 
She tempers dulcet creams ; through groves of myrrh, 


And flowering odors, cassia, nard, and balm; 
A wilderness of sweets.’’ 


Among modern poets, Keats is pre-eminent in this de- 
licious sensuousness, turning our ordinary hunger into a deli- 
cate internal sense, akin to the nectar and ambrosia of Olym- 
pus. Spreading a feast in hope of awakening dreams of her 
lover on St. Agnes Eve, he says: 


“ Soft he set 
A table, and, half anguished, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, geld and jet. 
And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 
In blanched linen, smooth and lavendered, 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon.” 


Elaborate as is this description, and appealing mainly to 
an inferior pleasure, so delicately does the poet keep within 
ideal prescriptions, that the imagination revels in Arcadian 
dreams and tropical munificence, and is scarcely conscious 
that these luxuries are to be eaten, not dreamed over merely. 

It is the vice of the age to undervalue the mission of the 
poet, but it is nevertheless true that all that is refined, benefi- 
cent, and ennobling have received their onward progress 
from the inspirations of the seers, prophets, and poets, for 
the terms are synonymous. BE... %. 





An astute observer will find food for reflection even in a 
shoemaker’s shop. There is much significance, if we have 
but the wit to perceive it, in a pile of half-worn shoes whose 
honorable holes, like dumb mouths, do ope their leathern 
lips to beg the noise and utterance of our tongues. Silent 
they may be, but their silence is eloquent in dispraise of the 
abuses to which a horde of inconsequent owners have 
subjected them. 

The lowliest disciple of St. Crispin can tell you that a 
well-made shoe is constructed upon a beautiful hypothesis. 
Those parts which receive the worst usage are made most 
durable, and their relative strength so nicely proportioned 
that, presumably, on the foot of a person who does not 
maltreat his shoe leather, neither the sole, nor the toe, nor 
the keel, nor any other part will show special signs of 
weakness, but that the whole shoe will wear out at once. 
But, fortunately for the cobbling trade, very few people 
justify this presumption. Zn¢re nous, I suspect the wily 
shoemaker is not without an eye to the main chance. 
What a millenium this would be for the pedestrian, if the 
man of boots and shoes were disinterested enough to ask 
his customer whether it was the toe or the heel or the 
ankle that he wished most strongly fortified! ‘ That were a 
consummation devoutly to be wished.” But we must live 
and let live. By making our shoes in accordance with his 
fine theory, the shoemaker knows, perhaps, that he is laying 
a trap for custom. Not one person in a hundred wears a 
shoe as the present system of manufacture presumes that he 
does. The consequence is that the greatest strain, the 
roughest usage, is often brought to bear upon the weakest 
parts of the shoe, which naturally give way, and lo! the 
shoemaker plies his art of patching, or he has an order for a 
new pair of shoes. But would it not be more reasonable 
for us to learn to wear our shoes aright, than to ask or 
expect- that those which we buy should be adapted to our 
faulty steps ? 

It is too nice a point to admit of international compar- 
isons, and we have no opportunity of judging exactly how 
we stand alongside of our neighbors and foreign friends in 
the science of pedestrianism. What I say I know from 
observation, and certain I am that, however it may be with 
other people, with us Americans each individual seems to 
have his own peculiar way of getting his money out of his 
chaussure, and that for this reason the condition of a man’s 
shoes may be safely accepted as an exponent of his gait. 
It is the indubitable evidence of the cobbler’s bench that 
deprives us of the last hope of vindicating our claims to 
be considered a nation of pedestrians. 

Do you for one moment imagine that the person who 
runs down his heels to the right or the left, behind or before, 
can walk with a stately step, or even with proper dignity? 
Of course he cannot! He is too indifferent as to the manner 
in which his feet come down. He lets them wiggle to one 
side, and, worst of all, he projects the weight of his body, 
not on his toes, where nature designed it to fall, but on his 
heels, forsooth! But how many of us wear our heels off 
square and smooth? How many of us are there whose 
shoes bear witness that we do not wiggle when we walk ? 

Nor is the man who is down at the heel our only pedes- 
trian anomaly. His mode of locomotion is not more eccen- 
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tric than that of the man who wears holes in odd places 
through his soles. This man must walk like an elephant. 
He sets down his feet with singular emphasis. He is a 
careless walker, and it is not long before his suffering shoes 
show the effects of the persistent pounding they have 
received against every jagged obstacle that lay in his path. 
He is one of your ponderous walkers. The heels of his 
shoes have not so much as the ghost of a chance to perform 
their function, which was to give additional elasticity to the 
plantar arch. He is sure-footed, perhaps; but how un- 
graceful. 

One of the most unfortunate of pedestrians is the man who 
does not lift his feet, but shoves them along, like a human 
lucomotive afraid of getting off the track, or drags his heels 
like a Latin spondee, and stubs his toes perpetually. He is 
**slouchy”’ beyond a doubt. He walks like a man who has 
neither physical nor moral backbone; but don’t the shoe- 
makers dote on him! The ways in which he abuses shoe 
leather are too numerous to mention. He has a rival, how- 
ever. It is the man with the tip-tilted toes, who flings his 
feet like a fractious filly, and gives a thousand inadvertent 
kicks at unkickable objects till he succeeds in supplying his 
shoes with a sky-light. This is one of the men who, in his 
childhood wore copper toes, and for whom, later on in life, 
the protecting “ box”’ was happily invented. 

There are those among us, though, who have still another 
way of walking. The representative of this class makes it a 
point of honor to keep his foot forever parallel with the curb- 
stone, while he holds his legs like a closed compass rubbing 
off the nap of his pantaloons, and worrying a hole in each 
of his shoes at the ankle. This man may walk fast, but he 
looks about as graceful as a peripatetic bean-pole. Nor is 
he the last or the queerest of the kind. But the mind grows 
weary of so many instances. Let us sum up the evidence. 
It brings us to the coriclusion that if we have any curiosity 
to know how our friend’s new shoes will look six months 
hence, we have but to watch how he walks. Conversely, if 
we wish to know what kind of a gait a man has, we need 
but to look at his shoes. 

It is somewhat surprising that we Americans, among 
whom professional pedestrianism is so highly esteemed, 
should be individually such poor walkers. (I refer more 
particularly to the quality of our walking). Ah! but you 
see, this is an independent country and an independent 
people. The primary privilege is “ go as you please,” and, 
in every-day life, we don’t take much stock in legs. That 
seems a great pity, though, does it not? The average 
American, lithe, sinewy, and active as he is, would have a 
great deal of spare capital to invest in a good gait. Speed 
he has already attained; he has even gone beyond the de- 
sirable limit, as many a slow-going foreigner will testify. 
But this is only of a piece with his general conduct. He 
does everything with a rush and with lightning rapidity, a 
fact, which, if remembered, would often serve to tranquillize 
phlegmatic Europeans, who, as they saunter leisurely along 
our thoroughfares, are confused by what seems to be myriads 
of detached arms and legs shooting past them like meteors. 
Oh, we can go/ But what unsightly pieces of mechanism 
we are when we are set going! 

In childhood we are merely taught locomotion. The 





science of walking we pick up for ourselves, and naturally 
we do not become very proficient in it, especially as we 
change our gait from time to time to make it accord with 
“the latest thing in walks.’’ So often does fashion exact 
these changes that, by the time we are old enough to scorn 
such caprices, we are quite demoralized, and our movements 
are an unhappy combination of all the artificial graces we 
have successively practiced. 

What could be more objectionable, in an artistic sense, than 
the style of walking so popular with the young ladies and 
gentlemen at present? The revival of eighteenth-century 
costumes has been signalized by the invention of a new gait. 
It is quite heart-breaking to notice the persistency with which 
the many pretty girls who array themselves in the scanty dra- 
pery, the picturesque hats towering with plumes, the embroi- 
dered kerchiefs and long-wristed gloves to be seen in the 
famous portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, do so completely 
destroy the effect of these quaint but exquisite toilettes by their 
unnatural and ungainly walk. I confess that I experience a 
feeling very much like disgust whenever one of these affected 
pieces chanced to approach me, with her body inclined for- 
ward so that a vertical line dropped from her nose would 
touch the earth a foot or so in advance of her toes; with her 
chest contracted and her shoulders rounded, arms akimbo 
and hands stiffly crossed over a satin reticule which she car- 
ries in front; with a mincing step, nodding her head like a 
toy donkey with every foot she advances. I say to myself: 
This woman has perverted all the beauty and grace of her 
sex. May the Lord forgive her! Of her it could never be 
said as of the mother of Aineas when she met her son on 
the shores of Africa, that ‘‘ by her gait was revealed the true 
goddess.” This fashionable crick in the back is more of 
earth than heaven. 

Seriously, though, is this silly demoiselle any more than 
her bejacketed escort who executes that bow-armed, bow- 
legged evolution called “doing the English ?”’ Are they not 
both in “«d—euced bad form, you know’? There have been 
many atrocious styles, of which, perhaps, the memorable 
* Grecian bend” was the most notorious; but none of them 
surpassed in ineffable ugliness the present pedestrian mode. 
Think, too, that in acquiring it we have not relinquished our 
hold on any of the others. Souvenirs of their supremacy 
are still to be found among a crowd of promenaders. There 
have not been wanting enough consummate fools to perpetu- 
ate these libels on nature. The newest walk comes to us 
not as a substitute, but as an addition. It has gained the 
popular approval in spite of many a caricature and satire, in 
spite of the outcry of physicians, and the sharp criticisms of 
the esthetically refined ; and there is nothing to hinder its 
efforts to control the movements of quasi-fashionable society. 

Many a person may consider this too strong a statement of 
the case; but let such a one judge for himself. Let him sta- 
tion himself on one of our prominent thoroughfares on any 
warm week-day afternoon, except Saturday; that is the 
sauntering-day when society is on dress-parade, and its 
movements are self-conscious. Choose a day when people 
are more likely to be out for business than pleasure; then in 
the space of a half hour carefully count the number of per- 
sons you see who are really good walkers, who hold them- 
selves erect, carry the chin close to the neck, keep their eyes 
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to the front, support the arms gracefully without pinioning 
them to their side or swinging them like pendulums, their 
hands supine, meanwhile, and their toes turned out not 
much more or less than an angle of 45°. If you are anxious 
to vindicate your fellow-citizen, the result of this brief ob- 
servation will be painful in the extreme. By far the vast 
majority will be found to amble aimlessly over the pavement, 
to stride as though shod in seven-league boots, to turn their 
toes too much out or too much in, to swing their arms like 





pump-handles, to stoop as though they were about to perform 
a salaam, to thrust the chin forward as a vanguard for the 
rest of the body, or to violate in some one of the many other 
ways the harmonious laws of nature. Whatever individual 
peculiarities such an observation may make known to you, 
the general impression they will create will be one of uniform 
awkwardness, which the most lenient critic can hardly recon- 
cile with the idea of fine pedestrianism. 
E. M. H. 





POT-POURRI. 


Good example is infectious, as in the case of a bright boy 
in Galveston, who reads the papers. The other morning the 
old man asked Patrick, junior, why he didn’t return the 
change from the marketing. There was no answer, except | 
that the boy muttered, ‘‘ The toirant !”’- 

‘“« Have you fed the pig, Patrick ?” 

A stony stare was the only reply. Then, for about fifteen 
minutes, there was a vision of a son closely pursued by a 
bareheaded father, revolving around the house until the 
former overtook the latter, and yanked him over a water- 
barrel. 

“I was only thrying Boycott on yez, feyther; for the sake | 
of ould Ireland, lave me alone.” 

“It’s a boy caught, ye are,” panted the old man. “I'll | 
tache yer to thrifle wid a home ruler,’’ and he reached out | 
and gathered a barrel-stave. 

The application of coercive measures could be heard four 
blocks off. 


Some astonishing disclosures are sometimes made in court- 
rooms. A fellow being called as a witness in one of the 
English courts, the judge demanded : 

“ What is your trade ?” 

“ A horse chanter, my lord.” 

“ A what?” 

“ A horse chanter.’’ 

“ Why, what’s that ?” 

“ Vy, my lord, ain’t you up to that ere trade?” 

“T require you to explain yourself.” 

“Vell, my lord, I goes round among the livery stables— 
they all on ’em knows me—and ven I sees a gen’man bar- 
gaining for an ’orse, I jest steps up like a teetotal stranger, | 


and says I, ‘ Vell, that’s a rare ’un, I’ll be bound,’ says I; | 





‘’e’s got the beautifulest ’ead and neck as I ever seed,’ says | 


I. ‘Only look at ’is open nostrils—’e’s got vind like a no- 
gomotive, I’ll be bound; he’ll travel a ’undred miles a day, | 
and never vonce think on’t ; them’s the kind of legs as never | 


Caution is a good thing when not carried to excess, but 
Jake, our porter, usually carries it to excess. We saw him 
nailing up a box the other day containing some articles which 
he intended sending by express. From the nature of the 
contents, we knew it was essential that the box should not 
be inverted on the passage; so we ventured the suggestion 
to Jake to place the much-abused “ 72is sige up /”” etc., con- 
spicuously upon the cover. A few days after we saw Jake. 

“Heard from your goods, Jake? Did they get them 
safely ?” 

“Every one broke!” replied Jake sullenly. 
hull lot! Hang the express company !’ 

‘« Did you put on ‘ This side up,’ as we told you ?” 

“Yes, I did; for fear they shouldn’t see it on the kiver, I 
put it on the bottom tew—confound 'em!”’ 


** Lost the 


The following incident is illustrative of the way many 
promises made in prayer are kept. 

A French peasant saw in the river a floating egg. He 
thought he could catch it with his hand, but, in the attempt, 
fell into the water, and the egg escaped him. The water 
was deep and he could not swim. In terror, he believed 
that God was thus punishing his greediness. To propitiate 
his fate he vowed that if he escaped he would never eat 
another egg. Instantly a branch of a tree presented itself to 
him, by means of which he gained the banks of the stream. 
Shaking himself, he said, “I suppose, O Lord, that you, of 
course, understood me to say raw eggs.” 


The sailor is always ready with his yarn, and never lets 
an opportunity slip of telling one. One evening, when the 
clouds looked wild and whirling, I asked the mate if it was 
coming on to blow. 

** No, guess not,” said he; ‘“ bum-bye the moon’ll be up, 


| and scoff away that loose stuff.” 


His intonation set the phrase “ scoff away’’ in quotation- 
marks as plain as print. So I puta query in each eye, and 


fails.’ Vell, this tickles the gen’man, and ’e says to ’imself: | he went on: ‘There was a Dutch cappen onct, an’ his 
‘That ere ’onest countryman’s a rare judge of a’orse;’ so, | mate come to him in the cabin, where he sot taking his 


please you, my lord, he buys ’im, and trots off. Vell, then I 
goes up to the man vot keeps the stable, and axes ’im, ‘ Vel, 
vot are you going to stand for that ere chanty ?’ and he gives 
me a sovereign. 


Vell, that’s vot I call ’orse chanting, my | 


| schnapps, an’ says : 


“«Cappen, it’s agittin thick, an’ looks kin’ o’ squally; 
hedn’t we’s good shorten sail ?’ 


«¢¢Gimmy alminick,’ says the cappen. So he looks at it 


lord. There’s rale little harm in’t; there’s a good many | a spell, an’ says he, ‘ The moon’s due in less’n half an hour, 
sorts onus. Some chants canals, and some chants railroads.” | and she’ll scoff away ev’ythin’ clear agin.’ 
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‘So the mate he goes, an’ bum-bye down he comes agin, 
an’ says: 

‘“«*Cappen, this ere’s the powerfullest moon ever you did 
see. She’s scoff’d away the maintop-gallants’l, an’ she’s to 
work on the foretops’l now. Guess you’d better look in the 
alminick agin’ an’ fin’ out when this moon sets.’ 

“So the cappen thought ’twas ’bout time to go on deck. 
Dreadful slow them Dutch cappens be.”’ 


Mr. Alison, English Envoy in Persia, was a man of 
uncommon abilities and brilliant powers, though with a vein 
of eccentricity which made him many enemies. He was a 
great favorite with the Turks, however, and especially the 
Grand Vizier, Reshid Pasha, who made quite a spoiled 
child of him. 

When this great Turkish statesman retired from his posi- 
tion, he was succeeded by a fanatical old fellow by the 
name of Raouf Pasha. 

Mr. Alison, having to transact some official business at 
the Porte, was received very differently from what he had 
been accustomed to. So marked were the respect and 
cordiality entertaine® for him by the former Grand Vizier, 
that he would meet him at the top of the principal stair- 
case, take him by the hand, and conduct him through the 
crowds in the antechambers to his own room. On this 
occasion there was nothing of the kind. A servant led him 
to the presence of the great man, to whom he was announced 
simply as a Secretary of the English Embassy. Raouf 
Pasha took no notice. Mr. Alison put his hands in his 
pockets and began whistling a tune, while he looked at the 
pictures on the walls. The servant ran up to him, saying 
that the pasha on the sofa was the Grand Vizier. 

“Impossible,” exclaimed Mr. Alison in Turkish. ‘ That 
must be some flunkey. The Grand Vizier would receive me 
like a gentleman.” 

Raouf Pasha stood up in apparent astonishment. Mr. 
Alison took a seat, and in his most patronizing manner 
invited the great man to sit down. He then explained the 
case he had to lay before the Porte. After a long discussson 
of it, the Grand Vizier looked at his watch, said it was the 
hour of his prayer, and knelt down at the end of his sofa, 
as the Turks delight in doing in the presence of foreigners. 
The Mussulman prayer winds up with a damnatory clause 
against all infidels, and Raouf Pasha rolled it out in a sten- 
torian voice, as if leveled at his visltor, who knew enough 
Arabic to understand that a deliberate insult was intended 
by the emphasis laid on the words. The Grand Vizier then 
returned to his seat, and resumed the official interview. 
When the affair under consideration was settled, Mr. Alison 
in his turn looked at his watch, remarked that it was his 
prayer-time, and went to the other end of the sofa, where 
he went through a variety of gestures and genuflexions, 
ending with a vociferous anathema against all Turks, Mus- 
sulmans, and other unbelievers in the holy Christian faith, 
declaimed in pure Arabic, as understood by all pious Ma- 
hometans. He then walked out of the room without 
taking the least notice of the astounded Grand Vizier. 


Snake stories are becoming quite common of late days, 





but the following, told by a farmer of the far West, is a 
forcible example of that old saying, ‘‘ Truth is stranger 
than fiction.”’ It is to be hoped no one will have the 
temerity to doubt what this Western man says: 

“While my wife and I were busily engaged back of our 
log-cabin, clearing the ground, our little four-year-old girl 
had strayed away from the house into the deep, dark forest. 
We looked all that evening for her, but could find no trace 
of her whereabouts. We came back, but sleep was far 
from us; we sat and speculated all night. The next day 
several of the neighbors joined in the search, but to no 
avail. We camped out that night, and at midnight were 
aroused by many and loud hissings and rattlings. We 
jumped up and followed in the direction whence the sound 
came, and had not gone far when we all stopped suddenly, 
as if we had been rooted to the ground, for before us we 
beheld our little girl, surrounded by three dozen of rattle- 
snakes, varying in size from three inches to fifteen feet, the 
larger ones standing on their tails in a circle with erect 
bodies and necks curved down toward the head of the infant 
in the centre. 

“We looked on in horror, but could do nothing, the 
girl was in too dangerous a position. But soon after, the 
snakes having, as we supposed, danced their war dance and 
sung their war song, the largest ones made each for the 
lowest branch on one of the trees in a direct line with our 
cabin. Wrapping one end of their bodies around the 
branch, they dropped the other end toward the ground. In 
the meantime, two large snakes had wrapped their bodies 
around the child, so that one of their heads was on one side, 
and the other on the opposite side. One of these snakes 
then tied itself with the one hanging from above; they then 
swung themselves, together with the child, till the other 
snake on the child could catch the snake hanging on the 
adjoining tree, when the former let go and the latter swung 
the child to the next. During this novel proceeding, the 
other snakes kept up an incessant jubilee rattle till the child 
was landed inside our cabin, safe and sound, when they 
once more repeated the scene in the woods by dancing 
around her, after which they left.” 


Visitors in foreign lands who do not speak the language 
are often placed in embarrassing positions. An Englishman 
in Paris went into a restaurant to get his dinner. Unac- 
quainted with the French language, yet unwilling to show 
his ignorance, he pointed to the first line on the bill of fare, 
and the polite waiter brought him a fragrant plate of beef- 
soup. This was very well, and when it was dispatched he 
pointed to the second line. The waiter. understood him 
perfectly, and brought him a vegetable soup. 

“Rather more soup than I want,” thought he; “ but it is 
Paris fashion.” 

He duly pointed to the third lina, and a plate of tapioca 
broth was brought him. Again to the fourth, and was fur- 
nished with a bowl of preparation of arrow-root. He tried 
the fifth line, and was supplied with some gruel kept for 
invalids. The bystanders now supposed that they saw an 
unfortunate individual who had lost all his teeth, and our 
friend, determined to get as far from the soup as possible, 


and some are appalling in their strict adherence to truth; | pointed in despair to the last line on the bill of fare. The 
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intelligent waiter, who saw at once what he wanted, politely 
handed him a bunch of toothpicks! This was too much; 
the Englishman paid his bill and left. 


A writer who has traveled in the Western States has 
discovered the scale by which titles are given: 

A speaker at an American ‘‘ Convention,” being addressed 
as “colonel,’”? declared he was nut even a captain. 

« Don’t you live in Missouri ?” he asked. 

He owned that he did, and in a house with two chimneys. 

“Then I was right,’ exclaimed the man. “ Over there 
if a man has three chimneys on his house, he’s a general; 
if two, he’s a colonel; if only one, he’s a major; and if he 
lives in a dug-out and has no chimney, he’s a captain, any- 
how.” 


The power that lies in a name is instanced in a striking 
manner by the following anecdote: 

Mr. Rushum was a peculiar man in one respect. He 
never had any money, never paid a debt if it was possible to 
avoid it, and yet he managed to owe almost every one who 
knew him, and it was astonishing what a number of ac- 
quaintances he had and how often they called on him. 

““My dear sir,” Rushum would say, with a benevolent 
smile to a creditor who called for money, ‘‘I mean to pay 
that little bill; in fact, it should have been paid before, but 
I was disappointed in not receiving some money which I 
had calculated on. Mr. Cash owes me money, and I have 
expected it every day for a month. When he pays up, I’ll 
pay you.” 

At the mention of Mr. Cash’s name the confiding creditor 
always pricked up his ears and appeared to take courage, 
and in this way, continually keeping Cash’s name in the 
foreground, Rushum was enabled to move along and con- 
tract new debts. 

One day, Cash, who was noted for his wealth, called on 
Rushum. 

“Look here,” said the former, “‘I owe you ten dollars. 
Give me a receipt and I’ll pay you.” 

“In the name of heaven I beg of you not to do it!” cried 
Rushum in alarm, all of his cool assurance leaving him. 

Cash looked at the man in astonishment. 

“Don’t want your pay ?”’ he gasped. 

“Not a shilling of it. Keep it for me, and don’t pay me 
until I tell you that I am in earnest in wanting it!” 

“ What is the meaning of it?” 

“Tl tell you,” replied Rushum, in a confidential tone. 
“By the means of that ten dollars which you owe me, I am 
enabled to get credit for a thousand, besides bluffing all my 
old creditors.” 

Cash turned and walked away, marveling at the power of 
a name, 


There is nothing like making sure of results. During 
the war between Augustus Czsar and Marc Antony, when 
all the world stood wondering and uncertain which way 
Fortune would incline herself, a poor man at Rome, in order 
to be prepared for making, in either event, a bold hit for his 
own advancement, had recourse to the following ingenious 
expedient : 
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He applied himself to the training of two crows with such 
diligence that he brought them to the length of pronouncing, 
with great distinctness, the one a salutation to Czsar, and 
the other a salutation to Antony. 

When Augustus returned conqueror, the man went out to 
meet him with a crow suited to the occasion perched on his 
fist, and every now and then it kept exclaiming, “ Sa/ve, 
Cesar, Victor, Imperator !’—Hail, Cesar, Conqueror and 
Emperor! Augustus, greatly struck and delighted with so 
novel a circumstance, purchased the bird of the man for a 
sum which immediately raised him into opulence. 


OVER THE BANISTER. 
Over the banister bends a face, 
Darlingly sweet and beguiling ; 
Somebody stands in careless grace 
And watches the picture smiling. 


Over the banister soft hands fair 
Brush his cheek like a feather; 
Bright brown tresses and dusky hair 

Meet and mingle together. 


There’s a question asked, there's a swift caress, 
She has flown like a bird from the hallway ; 
But over the banister drops a Yes, 
That shall brighten the world for him alway. 


A common inscription in front of Neapolitan wine and 
maccaroni houses is “* Domani si fa credenza, ma oggi no.” 


“ To-morrow we give credit, but not to-day.’ 


A new way of paying old debts: There had been a great 


be of bad feeling between two Galveston families; hence, 


there was much surprise when they intermarried. A friend 
in speaking to the father of the bride, asked if the families 
had inade friends. ‘“ Not a bit of it. I hate every bone in 
my son-in-law’s body.’” ‘ Why did you let him marry your 
daughter, then?” “To get even with him. I guess you 
don’t know that girl’s mother as well as I do.” 


“« My ’sperience in dis life,’’ said an aged colored indi- 
vidual, “has taught me dat de man who swaps mules wid 
his eyes shut am sartin to git the wust of it. Brudderly 
feeling goes a good ways in case of sickness or want or 
death, but it seldom reaches down to a hoss trade. If I war 
buyin’ a mule of a man I had knowed all my life, I should 
begin at de hoofs an’ look dat animile ober cla’r up to de 
point of his nose. I shouldn’t spect him to tell me dat he 
had filed down any teef or puttied over any hoof cracks. 
My advice am not to lie or deceive in tradin’ mules, but to 
answer as few queshuns as you kin an’ seem sort o’ keerless 
whedder your offer am ’cepted or not.” 


The numerous instances of mistaken identity on record 
are constantly receiving new additions. There is an amusing 
account of a French lady who was very jealous of her hus- 
band, and determined to watch his movements. On one 
occasion, when he told her he Was going to Versailles, she 
followed him, keeping him in sight till she missed him in a 
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passage leading to the railway station. Looking about her 
for a few minutes, she saw a man coming out of a glove-shop 
with a rather over-dressed lady. Making sure from the dis- 
tance that this man was her husband, she came suddenly up 
and, without a word of warning, gave him three or four boxes 
on the ear. The instant the gentleman turned round she dis- 
covered her mistake, and, at the same time, caught sight of 
her husband, who had merely called at a tobacconist’s, and 
was crossing the street. There was nothing for it but to 
faint in the arms of the gentleman whose ears she had boxed, 
while the other lady moved away to avoid a scene. The 
stranger, astonished to find an unknown lady in his arms, 
was further startled by a gentleman seizing him by the collar 
and demanding what he meant by embracing that lady. 

“Why, she boxed my ears, and then fainted,” exclaimed 
the aggrieved gentleman. 

“She is my wife!’ shouted the angry husband, “and 
would never have struck you without a cause.” 

And worse than angry words would probably have hap- 
pened had not the cause of the whole misunderstanding 
recovered sufficiently to explain how it all happened. 


Here is an instance of wit gaining the day ina court- 
room: 

A liquor case was being tried, and as a part of the evi- 
dence a pint of whisky was produced by the Commonwealth, 
and it was clearly shown that the identical whisky was 
seized from the premises of the defendant, who had it there 
with intent to sell, and whom we will call Michael McCarty. 
It was not a very extensive seizure, but still the intent was 
just as bad, When the district attorney arose, he stated the 
case; said that he had no doubt but that his brother on the 
other side would make fun out of it, as was his wont, and 
ended by charging the jury to dispassionately try the case 
simply on its merits. As he sat down, Michael’s attorney 
arose. 

‘Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, “the learned district 
attorney says he wishes you to try this case on its merits. So 
do we. Michael McCarty, take the stand.” 

Michael did so. He was a great, burly man, with a jolly 
countenance and exceedingly red nose. 

“ Michael,” continued his lawyer, “look upon the jury. 
Gentlemen of the jury, look upon Michael McCarty. Notice 
his beaming countenance, his jolly, rubicund face; and now, 
gentlemen of the jury, do you believe, and are you prepared 
to state on your oaths, beyond a reasonable doubt, that if 
Michael McCarty had a pint of whisky he would sell it ?”” 

It is needless to say that they didn’t. 


Too Old.—Mr. and Mrs. Jones were starting for church. 
“Wait, dear,” said the lady, “I’ve forgotten something ; 
won’t you go up-stairs and get my goats off the bureau ?” 

“Your goats!” replied Jones; “ what new-fangled thing’s 
that ?” 

*« 1’ll show you,” remarked the wife. And she sailed up 
the stairs and down again with a pair of kids on her hands. 
“« There they are,’”’ said she. 

“Why, I call those things kids,” said the surprised 
husband, , 

“Oh, do you?” snapped the wife. “ Well, so did I once, 





but they are so old now, I’m ashamed to call them anything 
but goats.” 

Then they went to church. The next day Jones’s wife 
had half a dozen pairs of new gloves in a handsome lac- 
quered box of the latest design. 


A severe repartee is recorded of Foote, the comedian, 
who, in traveling through the west of England, dined one 
day at aninn, When the cloth was removed, the landlord 
asked him how he liked his fare. 

“TI have dined as well as any man in England,” said 
Foote. 

“« Except the mayor,” cried the landlord. 

‘I do not except anybody whatever,” said he. 

“ But you must!”’ bawled the host. 

TI won't!” 

“You must!” 

At length the strife ended by the landlord (who was 
a petty magistrate) taking Foote before the mayor, who 
observed it had been customary in that town for a great 
number of years always to “ except the mayor,” and accord- 
ingly fined him a shilling for not conforming to this ancient 
custom. Upon this discision, Foote paid the shilling, at 
the same time observing that he thought the landlord the 
greatest fool in Christendom—except the mayor. 


The power of becoming invisible has often been dis- 
played by the heroes of fairy tales, and it was formerly 
believed to be procurable by means of fern-seed; but no 
peculiar power of rendering people invisible resides espe- 
cially in the seed of the fern. Put on any very seedy suit of 
clothes, and walk about in the streets, you will very soon 
find that your acquaintance will pass you without seeing you. 


Some people do not seem to take a proper interest in 
anything. A lightning-rod man drove up to a fine new 
house, out West, and told the man sitting in the door that 
he ought to have lightning-rods on it. The man said he had 
not thought about it, but had no objections. So the light- 
ning-rod man put a rod up on one corner, and asked the 
man, who was still reading the newspaper, if he had any 
objections to his putting up rods on the other corners, and 
the man said no. When the job was done, the peddler pre- 
sented his bill. 

“What’s this?”’ said the man, yawning, and folding vp 
his paper. 

“ Bill for the rods,” explained the peddler. 

“Rods! I didn’t order any rods!’ 

“ Why, certainly you did.” 

“Not at all. I only said I had no objection to your 
putting them up. And I hadn’t. This is the county court- 
house. I don’t even live in this house. Of course I had 
no objections.” 


She murmured to Adolphus, while her eyes were all a-dream, 

“I hear the merry jingle of the peddler of ice cream ;” 

But she looked as black as thunder, and her rapture did 
explode, 

When she learned the bell was jingled by a heifer down 
the road. 





